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Masterpieces of Oriental Art. 10 
Milkmaids in the Groves of Brindaban 
(32 X 2*05 cm.) 

By BASIL GRAY 
(PLATE I) 

O NE of the most beautiful and interesting paintings at the Royal 
Academy Exhibition of Indian Art (No. 472) was lent by the 
Asutosh University Museum, Calcutta. Two subjects, painted on 
both sides of a single sheet in reverse directions, represent the 
Milkmaids of Brindaban awaiting Krishna by the River Jumna on 
a moonlit night. The one not shown at the Exhibition is reproduced 
by Mr. D. P. Ghosh in the Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental 
Art (vol. ix, 1941, p. 112) : the other is reproduced here (PL I). 

Mr. Ghosh found this painting, with 34 others, in Nayagarh. He 
points to features “ which defy classification according to any of the 
known phases of Indian art ”, but regards them as marking a 
beginning of a new phase of Orissan art, representing a “ gradual 
reversion to the traditional Indian idiom ” and a “ relaxation of 
Mughal and Western conventions He implies that it is later than 
1700, perhaps a good deal later. 

But is this painting in orange, blue, and green typical of Orissa ? 
Its decorative foliage shows a connection with the none too common 
illumination on Oriya palm-leaf manuscripts, but in these palm-leaf 
paintings an extreme tightness of handling is the exact opposite 
of the freedom in our Krishna paintings. Where are this freedom 
and exquisite colour sense to be found ? I would suggest a glance 
towards the Deccan. Some paintings of Ragini subjects lent by the 
Maharaja of Bikanir (Nos. 935 and 940), in conjunction with the 
Chester-Beatty MS. of the Nujum-al-'ulum, give a better idea of the 
contribution of the old Hindu school of Vijayanagar to the formation 
of the Deccani schools of Bijapur and Ahmadnagar. This Hindu 
style is in fact entitled to be called “the old Indian style I would 
suggest that the Asutosh paintings represent a survival rather than 
a new beginning. This interpretation is supported by the technique 
of painting on cotton, the old form of the lateral manuscript, and the 
aristocratic tradition revealed more strongly by the one comparable 
painting known (No. 592 at the Royal Academy : Mr. Ghosh’s 
article, ib. nl. xiiih : ; r 


Culture Change in Greater India 

By H. G. QUARITCH WALES 

46 OMMENT, transplants au Cambodge, a Java, et dans les 
autres pays, Festhetique indienne a-t-elle donne naissance 
a Fart khmer, a Fart javanais et aux autres arts hindous d ’Extreme- 
Orient ? C’est la un des problemes les plus delicats qui s’offxe aux 
archeologues.” In those challenging words, on the last page of his 
recent valuable work of synthesis , 1 M. Coedes indicates with his 
usual acumen a main goal of future Greater Indian research. It 
presents a formidable task indeed, calling for inquiry into the whole 
problem of culture change in Greater India. 

We can, I think, avoid unnecessary confusion at the outset. In 
a previous article 2 I have suggested that we should distinguish 
a western from an eastern zone of Greater India, the former com- 
prising Burma, Central Siam, the Malay Peninsula and Sumatra, to 
which may be added Ceylon. It was this western zone that received 
the full impact of Indian colonizing zeal. If we can understand 
what happened there we shall have established, so far at least as 
the Indian factors are concerned, a firm basis from which to tackle 
the more complex situation in the eastern zone : Cambodia, Java, 
and Champa. 

The Western Zone 

In the course of my own excavations, undertaken with the 
express purpose of learning more of the processes of Indian cultural 
expansion, the concept gradually emerged that we had to do with 
a series of successive waves corresponding to the peak periods of 
medieval Indian civilization, the Amaravati, Gupta, Pallava and 
Pala. Now before proceeding further it seems important to estab- 
lish this position on a broader basis of facts than my excavations 
alone could furnish. To this end I propose to review, as briefly as 
possible, the body of accumulated evidence as to the character of 
the civilization in the western zone. We need not, however, concern 

1 Histoire Amienne des Mats Hindouises d’Eoctrime-Orient, by G. Coectes, 

Hanoi, 1944. ; n '■ " . " ■ ' 

2 Sf Recent Malayan Excavations and Some Wider Implications,'’ JRA&, 

. IS 46* pp, 142-9. 
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ourselves with the Amaravati since, except in Ceylon, it seems to 
have been succeeded by the Gupta before contact with the indigenous 
people could become effective. And we must omit Central Siam 
after the tenth century, since by that time it was overrun by the 
expanding Khmer civilization. 

In reviewing the archaeological material from the western zone 
the two questions we shall bear in mind are (1) whether there is 
evidence that this or that wave reached a particular country ; 
(2) whether there are indications of local development, of artistic 
evolution, either during the period of active Indian colonization, 
or in the centuries after the tide of Indian influence had ebbed. 

Gupta 

Ceylon . — That the art of Ceylon is in general a reflection of that 
of India, without original developments, has long been recognized. 1 
Of the few sculptures of purely Gupta workmanship may be men- 
tioned the man and woman at Isurumuniya, 2 and the guardstones 
with dwarf guardians of Runumahavihara. 3 The famous rock 
paintings of Sigiriya are also purely Gupta. Other Buddhist sculp- 
tures, as well as the profusion of stujpas and monastery basements 
at Anuradhapura keep close to the art tradition of Gupta India. 
Even the eleventh to twelfth century art of Polonnaruwa (apart 
from buildings of contemporary Tamil style) has been correctly 
denominated “ archaistic ”, 4 with many colossal stupas and Gupta 
style sculptures. 

Burma . — Old Prome, the capital of the Pyus, is still the only site 
from which we have considerable archaeological evidence for the 
Gupta period. There are stupas , such as the Bawbawgyi, of Gupta 
type. Among Hinayana Buddhist sculptures and bronzes some 
seem to be of definitely Gupta workmanship, such as the sculpture 
of the east Zegu temple and the repousse figures of the famous 
casket found in 1926. But others are the work of local copyists who 
sometimes made iconographical mistakes. 5 

1 Be Beyli6, V Architecture Eindoue en Extreme-Orient, Paris, 1907, pp. 358 
and 393. This opinion recently confirmed by Stem, Eistoire universelle des Arts 
(L. Beau), IV. Arts Musulmans, Extreme-Orient, Paris, 1939, p. 177. 

a Ceylon Journal of Science, Series G, vol. i, pi. 48. 

■ 8 Ibid , vol. ii, pis. 40, 41. 

4 Ibid., vol. ii, p. 9. 
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Central Siam. — Before a.d. 550 this region formed most of the 
western part of Fu-nan, and then until about a.d. 1000 constituted 
the kingdom known to the Chinese as Dvaravatl. Apart from 
Vaisnava sculptures and a sanctuary tower at Si T‘ep which I have 
considered to be of Gupta style of the fifth or sixth century 1 and 
some decadent survivals of the type at Suphan, U T 4 ong 2 and 
perhaps P‘ec‘aburi, 3 the remains covering this long period are an 
efflorescence of Hlnayana Buddhist art adhering closely to the 
Gupta tradition and paralleling the contemporary situation in 
Ceylon. At a number of sites round the head of the Gulf of Siam, 
such as Lop'buri, Nak‘on Fathom and P c ong Tuk, archeological 
remains have been found which include stupa bases and monastic 
platforms recalling those of Anuradhapura, architectural fragments 
decorated with scroll ornament of Gupta style, votive tablets, 

“ wheels of the law ” and stone sculptures of the Buddha either 
standing, with the robe covering both shoulders in north Indian 
fashion, or seated in the European posture, or “ turning the wheel 
of the law”. 

There is no sign of development during the long period of more 
than five hundred years that this Buddhist culture of Gupta tradi- 
tion endured. From a fairly close approach to the Gupta canon 
reached in some of the earliest and best Buddha figures, there is 
steady deterioration, the sculpture becoming stylized and the 
physiognomy increasingly negroid. A northern Dvaravatl offshoot 
founded in the eighth century, Haripunjaya (Lamphun), maintained 
its political independence and the Dvaravatl style of art into the 
twelfth century. 

Malay Peninsula . — The imitation of a Gupta model is very 
evident in the Visnu from C'aiya, 4 indeed it shows a close resem- 
blance, especially as regards headdress and huge ear pendants, to 
the Karttikeya of Bhumara. 5 Similar figures are in situ at Ligor. 
Of Buddhist figures of pure Gupta style examples are known from 
Wieng Sra, 6 Kedah, 7 and Perak, 8 while Dvaravatl style Buddhas 
are found as far south as C‘aiya. Remains of stupas dating from 

1 LA. <fh L ., vol. X, No. 2. 2 jfiAS., 1946, pi. xvii. 

- 3 BEFEO ., xli, 2, pi. xxviii and p. 236. 

4 Ars Asiatica, vol. xii, pi. x centre. • 

5 MASL> 16, pi. xiii c. • LA. & L., vol. ix. No. I, pi. v (i). - 

7 JMAB.y 1946, p. xv. 

* 8 JRABMB.y vol. xviii, pt. 1, p. 50. 
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the fifth or sixth century have been excavated on the coast of Kedah 
and Province Wellesley . 1 

Sumatra. — Though Sumatran Srlvijaya was strongly affected by 
the Gupta wave, and we know that it became a great Buddhist 
centre, archaeological evidence is scanty. There is a fifth or sixth 
century bronze Buddha of Gupta style from Mount Seguntang , 2 
and a stone Buddha from Jambi . 3 A seventh century head of Visnu 
from the neighbouring island , 4 Bangka, closely resembling one of 
the T‘ep sculptures , 5 seems to be a product of this wave in which 
the features are already strongly mongolized. 

Pallava 

Ceylon . — The Pallava wave reached the height of its activity 
during the latter part of the sixth and the seventh centuries. In 
Ceylon Hindu Pallava works of the best style are confined to the 
splendid rock sculptures of Isurumuniya, namely the man and 
horse , 6 and the elephants 7 so reminiscent of the descent of the 
Ganges reliefs at Mahabalipuram. A stone Bodhisattva found in 
Ceylon has been recognized by Paranavitana as having Pallava 
affinities . 8 There are also a few figures of somewhat inferior work- 
manship, notably the Avalokitesvara at Kustarajala , 9 the image in 
the round standing in front of the temple at Kurukkalmadam and 
the colossal Budurvegala group . 10 

Burma. — Here remains attributable to the Pallava wave seem to 
be confined to a couple of Hindu sculptures from Old Prome. One 
of them is a headless but otherwise well preserved relief showing 
Visnu and LaksmL 11 Though close to the Pallava style it shows 
certain iconographical divergences. The other figure, of Visnu on 
Garuda, is of poor workmanship, “ the artist knew his subject well 
but failed to give an artistic expression to it.” 12 

1 JRASMB vol. xviii, pt. 1, pp. 5-10, vol. xx, pt. 1, pp. 3-5, and JRAS ., 
1946, p. 143. 

2 Schnitger, Archaeology of Hindoo Sumatra , pi. vi. 

3 Ibid., pi xi. 

4 I. A. do L. f vol. xi, No. 2, pi. i. 6 I. A. do L. f vol. x. No. 2, plate iii. 

6 CJS. 9 vol. i, pi. 49, 1. 7 Ibid., pi. 48, 2. 

8 I. A. do L vol. xi, No. 1, p. 28 and pi. ii. 

9 CJS. t vol. ii, pt. 2, pis. 48 and 49. 

10 CJS. r vol. ii, pt. 1, pis. 34 and 35. 

11 Ray, Brahmanical Gods in Burma , %. 2 and p. 75. 
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Central Siam.— While the kingdom of Dvaravati remained 
overwhelmingly Buddhist, with the Gupta art style surviving, some 
centres of Hinduism, as at Si Maha Fit, were evidently established. 
For reasons about to be given, I think that the mitred Visnus from 
this site 1 may be considered to adhere closely to the Indian Paliava 
style, though probably dating from the eighth century or even 
later. 

Malay Peninsula. — M. Pierre Dupont’s interesting article “ Visnu 
mitres de Flndochine Occidentale ” 2 has only recently become 
accessible tome. After studying it I agree that the Pha 3STo c Yisnu 
of Takuapa, 3 for which I had previously proposed Gupta affinity, 
may be better accounted for as of virtually pure Paliava style of 
probably seventh century. Also that the generally similar but less 
well modelled Visnus, likewise characterized especially by cylindrical 
mitre and ankle-length robe, found in the peninsula at Wieng Sra 
and S&rat, 4 as well as those above mentioned from Si Maha P‘ot, 
are later local imitations. 

I have ascribed to Paliava colonists of the sixth or seventh 
century the Siva temple remains I excavated in Kedah 5 ; and near 
to one of them was found a miniature shrine roof closely resembling 
the roof of a Paliava ratha. The later Siva temples of the eleventh 
or twelfth century that I also excavated in Kedah seem to be 
decadent survivals of the same wave of influence. I have also called 
attention 6 to the way in which another stone image of Yisnu from 
Wieng Sra seems to be a lifeless copy of a Paliava model, such as 
the probably eighth century Paliava Visnu which forms one of the 
Takuapa triad. 

Sumatra. — The only evidence appears to be a stone Bodhisattva 
and the torso of another. 7 Their close resemblance to the Ceylon 
Bodhisattva above mentioned has been pointed out by D. Ghosh. 8 

Pala 

Ceylon.— The importance of the Pala expansion of the eighth 
century, carrying with it Mahayana Buddhism far and wide, has 

1 BEFEO., xli, 2, pis. xxvii, xxix, xxx. 

2 BEFEO., xli, 2, pp. 233-254 (Hanoi, 1942). 

3 Loo. ext,, pi. xxx, and LA. <fc L., vol. ix, 1, pi. ii. 

4 BEFEO., xli, 2, pis. xxviii and xxxi. 

5 J ft AS MB., vol. xviii, pt. I, sites 4-9. 6 JBAS.. r»l. xvii. 
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been generally recognized. 1 It was characterized largely by the 
Tantrism of the Vajrayana school, showing a marked syncretism 
with Hinduism as is evident in the sculptures of the eighth century 
Paharpur temple of Bengal. 2 

In Ceylon this Vajrayanism came to the fore in the reign of Sena I 
(circa a jo. 846) and flourished side by side with Hinayana Buddhism 
until the eleventh century. 3 Architecturally the remains of the 
Gedige and Building A of the Anuradhapura citadel, 4 which can be 
dated eighth century on the strength of an inscription, are of great 
interest. In both there is a projection from the central part of each 
face such as is not known in South India but which recalls the plan 
of the Pala temple of Paharpur. 5 A number of eighth or ninth 
century Pala bronzes are known from Ceylon. Coomaraswamy 
illustrates examples of Avalokitesvara, Jambhala, and Vajrapani, 6 
and there are others in the British Museum. 

Burma - . — From the eighth century to the fall of Pagan in the 
thirteenth the art of Burma was little more than a reflection of that 
of the East Indian school, although in the later centuries we may 
detect borrowings from China and the Khmers. At Old Prome, 
besides ninth century votive tablets, stamped with Mahayanist 
deities and brought by pilgrims from India, several Bodhisattva 
images have been found, including a small bronze and a gold figure 
with Pala features. 7 A relief of Visnu reposing on the serpent 
Ananta was also found there, 8 and two more depicting the same 
subject, also of Pala style, are known from Thaton. 9 

At Pagan, besides the famous Brahma reliefs of the Nanpaya 
temple, 10 the Hindu images of the Nat-hlaung temple also show 
close Pala affinity, dating from not later than the eleventh century. 11 
Mahayanism before, and even after, Anuruddha introduced 
Hinayana Buddhism in a.d. 1057, is evidenced by the large number 
of votive tablets (in nagari script of the ninth to thirteenth cen- 
turies) many of which made locally “ slavishly imitated” East 

1 Grousset, 44 L’Arfc Pala dans l’lnde Exterieure,” Melanges Linossier, pp. 277- 
285 ; Coed&s, op. cit., pp. 120, 121. 

2 MASL, 55. 

3 8. Paranavitana, <£ Mahayanism in Ceylon,” CJS., vol. ii, pt. 1. 

4 MASC., hi. 

5 S. K. Saraswati in JGIS*> vol. iv, p. 159. 

6 History of Indian and Indonesian Art, figs. 297, 298, 299. 

7 Ray, Sanskrit Buddhism in Burma t p. 91. . 

* T» TV...T * 7 /“Y- jfL T> A 9 T^/^J Win ~ orirl A 
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Indian models. Indeed Mahayanist images up to the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, and frescoes as late as the thirteenth, as well as 
figures of the historical Buddha, continued to be made in a style 
closely imitating the contemporary art of Eastern India. “ Sculptors 
from different centres of Bihar and Bengal must have migrated 
during the tenth, eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries to 
Pagan, the capital city of Burma, and they alone should be held 
responsible for the large number of stone sculptures and bronzes 
that hail from Pagan.” 1 There is no sign of the growth of an Indo- 
Burmese art. When Dr. Bay, who has made an exhaustive study 
of the subject, speaks of “ Burmanization ” towards the end of the 
period, it seems that he means just decadence . 2 

It is the same with the architecture. The Indian mem or temple- 
mountain type of structure exists in its Buddhist form, i.e. a type 
of stupa known originally from Gandhara and Taxila, and itself 
probably a combination of the Indian stupa and the Babylonian 
ziggurat. But even in thirteenth century Mingalazedi there is no 
spectacular development of the pyramidal base at the expense of 
the stupa — as we shall find to be the case in Java. 

Otherwise the Pagan temples are all slight variations of a single 
type which from its resemblance to that represented on certain 
Indian sculptures and paintings may be said to be that of contem- 
porary Bengal and Eastern India . 3 Bearing in mind their much later 
date, the resemblance of the Pagan temples to the Paharpur temple, 
at least in exterior elevation, is striking . 4 Paucity of decorative 
sculpture is a prominent feature as compared to the arts of the 
eastern zone. The main change in the later temples is a soaring 
tendency which in South-East Asia one associates with 
decadence. 

Central Siam ,. — Here Hmayana Buddhism seems to have effec- 
tively resisted the claims of the Mahayana with the result that 
Gupta art traditions continued in decadence until, and to some 
extent after, the Khmer expansion westwards about a.d. 1000. 
However we have seen that Anuruddha of Burma, though a 
supporter of Hmayana Buddhism, employed East Indian craftsmen, 

1 Kay, “ Sculptures and Bronzes from Pagan,” JISOA vol. 2, No. 1, p. 39. 

8 Bay, op. cit., pp. 40-1, and “ Paintings at Pagan ”, JISOA., vol. 6, pp. 146-7. 

3 See Saraswati, “ Temples of Bengal,” in JISOA., vol. 2, pp. 135-6. 

4 Duroiselie. MAST. K fi? fi TC ftorao-wro+i « nr\»yv»-rwW t/it o 
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and it is via Burma that Pala art is closely reflected in the twelfth 
to thirteenth century sculpture and architecture of Cheng Sin and 
Cheng Mai in Northern Siam. 

Malay Peninsula . — It is especially because they show complete 
lack of Javanese sculptural ornamentation that I have ascribed the 
small cruciform temples of C'aiya 1 to colonial Indian workmanship 
in the Pala tradition., rather than to reflux influence from Java as 
supposed by Coedes. Stern, on the other hand, has suggested 2 
Cham rather than Javanese influence. While the possibility can- 
not be excluded I have stressed rather the basic Pala character 
which obviously influenced both cubic Cham and Central Javanese 
Buddhist architecture. I have also expressed the opinion that the 
eighth to tenth century bronze Bodhisattvas of C'aiya and Malaya 3 
closely adhere to Pala models. But in both these and many of the 
Sumatran bronzes South Indian feeling 4 and probably cultural 
influence can be detected. After all there is ample historical evidence 
to suggest that, while some of the Pala influence came direct to the 
Peninsula from Nalanda, much of it came via such South Indian 
Buddhist centres as Negapatam. 

Sumatra. — While Central Javanese influence seems evident in the 
South Sumatran remains at Lematang Hilir , 5 which is not at all 
surprising on grounds of geographical proximity, I am inclined to 
think that this influence was very limited in effect. It may no doubt 
be detected in the Mahayanist bronzes from South Sumatra, e.g. 
the well-known Bodhisattvas from Palembang , 6 but I think that 
their style is predominantly Pala and the feeling rather South 
Indian than Javanese. 

This view seems to receive support from the fact that even the 
relatively late remains in the northern half of the island at Muara 
Takus (eleventh to twelfth century) and Padang Lawas (twelfth to 

1 I.A. & L., vol ix, No. 1, pi. vi. 

2 In Reau’s Histoire Universelle des Arts (IV), p. 248. 

3 Ars Asiaiica, vol. xii, pis. xv-xvii, and JR AS MB., vol. xvii, pt. 1, pis. 79-81 
and pp. 51, 52, 73. 

4 T.e. despite the fact that some of the Pala influence came direct from Northern 
India, the local genius or spirit in which the work was executed, in Malaya and 
Sumatra, probably remained largely South Indian, following the long contacts 
with South India. Local genius and the way in which it is believed to work will 
be discussed below (see page 13). 

5 TTrirtwi TwToiirJirnrt TrvVJ 0 rv A$.K • nn _ TV 4. 
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fourteenth centuries) are still essentially Indian in conception . 1 2 
They can hardly be entirely explained as the products of the late 
influx of South Indian influence which certainly took place. However 
only systematic excavation of these sites may be expected to clear 
up the problem as to what extent the superficial remains really 
represent a continuing local Indian tradition, going back perhaps 
at least to the eighth century. 

At Sinara Takus the Malagai stupa 2 has been compared by 
Stutterheim 3 to that of Giryek , 4 the only large Pala stupa known. 
And the Chandi Bungsu , 5 which formerly had on its terrace a stupa 
surrounded by a ring of smaller ones looks very much like a possible 
Indian prototype of the upper terrace of the Borobodur lacking, as 
in Burma, and as we might expect here, the peculiarly Javanese 
development of the pyramidal base. At Padang Lawas there is 
a series of square brick shrines, with a projection from the centre 
of each face, and with the superstructure supporting a stupa much 
after the manner of certain contemporary small shrines at Pagan . 6 
The ornamentation of all these north Sumatra temples is very 
severe and restrained. 

While we need not deny the probability of certain borrowings 
from the contemporary art of East Java — such as the presence and 
peculiarities of the temple-guards for example — as pointed out by 
Bosch , 7 I think Krom is on firmer ground in stressing their far 
from Javanese character . 8 At the same time they show so little 
originality that I think we are not entitled to coin a term <tf Indo- 
Sumatran for them if we mean by that any special development 
of, or variation from, a colonial-Indian style . 9 

The sculptural decoration may be described as showing varying 
degrees of the Indianesque. The few Buddhist images found at 
Padang Lawas show remarkable Pala affinities. One, a bronze 

1 Of course the Batak mountain tribes, like hill people elsewhere, remained 
incompletely Indianized. 

2 Schnitger, op. cit., pis. xviii~xx. 3 Tjandi Borohoedoer , p. 61. 

4 Indian Antiquary , voL 30, pi. 1, p. 84. 

5 Schnitger, op. cit., pi. xx. 6 de Beylie, op. cit., fig. 219. 

7 OF., 1930. s Inleiding, ii, pp. 422-433, 

9 One of them, Biara Sitokpajan, of probably light construction, since only 
basement and pillar socles remain, is strikingly similar, as regards plan, measure- 
ments, and orientation, to the perhaps considerably earlier Kedah sites 15 and 16, 

especially the former (compare OF., 1920, p. 65 and pis. ; 1925, pp. 11 and 12; 

1926, pp. 25 and 26, and particularly the revised plan in 0 F,, 1930, with JRA SMB.* 

tjWJ t 
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Amitabha 1 reminds one of the Burma type. An image of Heruka, 
one of the most popular Vajrayana gods 2 (Tantrism was evidently 
rife in Sumatra) so closely resembles a tenth century Nairatma image 
of Bihar 3 that Schnitger 4 believes that they must both date from 
the same century. 

Though certain points await further clarification, the above 
survey will I think adequately establish the general conclusion that 
the archaeological remains in the western zone represent simply the 
reflection of one or other of the main waves of Indian cultural 
expansion, some survivals from previous waves no doubt continuing. 
And the impact of each wave seems to have ben felt throughout the 
zone, for even Ceylon, despite its close proximity to south India, 
shows the effects of every wave. However, where strongly marked 
conservative tendencies controlled the situation, as in Central Siam, 
the power of a wave could be minimized. 

Our second proposition seems to be no less firmly established by 
the survey : the various waves are clearly reflected in the art of the 
western zone but there is no sign of evolution. The Indian colonists 
probably made up most of the educated city population of the 
region. For example, a Chinese text of the fifth century a.d. states 
that at Touen-siun, a dependency of Fu-nan believed to have been 
situated on the Malay Peninsula, there were “ five hundred families 
of Hou (? = merchants) from India, and more than a thousand 
Brahmans from India J \ 5 Such settlers probably kept in close 
touch with contemporary Indian culture and adhered closely to 
the canon. According to the same text these Indians took local 
wives who accepted Indian doctrines. One sees little scope for 
indigenous developments under such foreign domination. One 
might expect, as indeed one finds, that static correctness gradually 
gave place to decadence. 

The Eastern Zone 

We may now feel, and to a certain extent we are, on sure ground 
when we turn to the eastern zone — Cambodia, Java, and Champa— 
for distance from India can have imposed no impenetrable barrier 
to the passage of ideas though we cannot of course assume that the 

1 Schnitger, op. cit., pi. xl. 3 Schnitger, op. eit., pi. xxxiv. 

z Bhattacharya, Buddhist Iconography , , pl, 30. 
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effect of each, wave was uniform throughout the area. But any 
confidence we may thus possess will be rudely shaken. If we try in 
the realm of art to trace in detail the effects of each or any wave 
in the eastern zone, we soon encounter stumbling blocks and 
probably decide that the venture is unprofitable. Such limited 
success as we meet may even be misleading, encouraging unwar- 
ranted conclusions with regard to the whole. We can indeed hardly 
expect to explain in the accustomed terms what are evidently no 
longer mere reflections of the Indian waves. We have to do instead 
with actively developing arts (think of the already changing seventh 
to eighth century Khmer lintel for instance) which while responsive 
to succeeding waves of Indian influence are already evolving as 
Khmer, Cham or Indo-Javanese manifestations. 

This probably does not mean that the peoples of the eastern zone 
were not completely converted to Indian religious culture, that is 
to say until or unless, as we shall shortly see, a resurgence of pre- 
Indian civilization set in. Indeed Coedes makes an important point 
when he states that it is Indian thought that unites to India the 
plastic arts of Greater India, even such apparently un-Indian 
monuments as the Bayon of Angkor and the Borobodur being 
understandable only to Indianists . 1 The differences so striking to 
our eye chiefly concern externals. And it is with these that our 
problem mainly lies. 

Only a few Indian writers, whose scholarship seems decidedly 
tinged with nationalism , 2 profess to believe that these strongly 
characterized arts of the Khmers, Oharas, and Indo-Javanese can be 
ascribed to purely Indian craftsmanship now no longer closely 
fettered by the regulations of the sastras. The well-known hypo- 
theses of Parmentier 3 and Bosch , 4 that have attempted to explain 
to some extent the growth of these arts, have both left more or less 
ample room for the participation of the local peoples. Or as Krom 
says of the Indo-Javanese temples : <c An art Indian in origin but 
Indo-Javanese in execution.” 51 More generally, I feel that after an 

1 Coedes, op. cit., p. 331. 

2 Especially O. C. Gangoly, “ Relations between Indian and Indonesian Culture/ 5 
in J GI8,, vol. vii 

3 '.** A Hypothesis as to the Origin of Indo-Javanese Art,” j Rupam., No. 17. 

4 “ Origine Commune des Architectures Hindoues dans l’Inde et en Extreme- 
Orient,” Etudes Asiatiques , ii. 

5 Eindoe~J avaansche Qeschiedenis , 1931, p. 129. 
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initial period of tentative Indian settlement, mostly coastal, in the 
eastern zone (Fa-nan, Borneo, West Java) there was no such Indian 
domination as in the western zone and indigenous Hinduized rulers 
and craftsmen were responsible both for the manipulation of what 
was received from India and for a bias in favour of developing or 
transforming certain features rather than others. Hence I agree 
with Coedes 1 not only as to the importance of the influence of the 
sdstras in native hands but also as to the importance of the impres- 
sions gained by local visitors to the sacred places of India, a factor 
which has hitherto received no notice. 

Thus there seems to be a great measure of general agreement that 
the artistic evolution of the Khmers, Chams, and Indo- Javanese 
must largely be attributed in, each case to a local genius (spirit or 
feeling). But we need to know in each case what gives the local 
genius its specific character and how it acts as a producer of culture 
change. 

It is useful to note that some advance in understanding how the 
process actually works has recently been made by certain anthro- 
pologists . 2 The term they use for local genius is “ basic personality ” 
the “ basic ” not referring to origins nor being in any sense racial. 
The phrase is intended to convey the sum of the characteristics 
which the vast majority of a people have in common as a result of 
their experiences in early life. As such, its sponsors point out, it 
approximates to what Herodotus called “ national character It 
can be destroyed by extreme acculturation as seems to have 
happened in the Indian colonized lowlands of the western zone of 
Greater India, or alternatively it can undergo more or less change 
as a result of voluntary acceptance of an alien culture. But in the 
latter case some of its features will remain constant, revealing 
themselves as a preference for what are evidently the more congenial 
traits of the new cultural pattern, and a specific way of handling 
the newly acquired concepts. These constant features will determine 
the reaction to the new culture and give direction to subsequent 
evolution. 

In places like the eastern zone of Greater India, where there is 
a gradual waning of the Indian influence, we naturally find that the 
local genius gains increasing power to mould what has been accepted. 

1 Op. cit., p. 31. 

2 The Psychological Frontiers of Society , by A. Kardiner and R. Linton, Columbia, 
1945, especially Chapter XIV. 
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At a later stage, failing the arrival of a new and powerful foreign 
wave (such as Hinayana Buddhism in Cambodia under the impetus 
of the Ceylon revival), the local culture itself, perhaps never entirely 
forgotten by the mass of the people and openly practised in outlying 
mountainous districts, will tend to regain its popularity, even in 
official circles, retaining only from the now declining Indian culture 
what it deems in some way suited to the indigenous purpose. This 
happened ultimately in Champa, but much earlier and more 
intensely in Java where an Indonesian renascence replaced the evolu- 
tion then in progress. The local genius, in these cases, which had pre- 
viously been moulding the Indian culture, now once more moulds 
the resurgent local culture — plus whatever it may have chosen to 
retain of Indian forms. 

From what has been said above it would appear that the differen- 
tiation of Indo- Javanese, Cham and Khmer art must result from the 
working of a different local genius in each case, the constant features 
of which depend on the particular pre-Indian civilization of the 
region. 

That the form and decoration of Central Javanese temples was in 
some way determined by the prehistoric civilization has been 
suggested both by Stutterheim 1 and Heine-Geldern . 2 And it is the 
latter who, without ever coming to grips with our problem, has in 
his valuable synthetic studies 3 provided a sound basis fox this task 
by distinguishing the three civilizations which in differing measure 
affected South-East Asia just before the coming of Indian influences. 
In so doing he has replaced vague ideas about a uniform “ monsoon 
civilization ” 4 or an “ Oceanian culture ” 5 which has been held to 
have influenced (but scarcely could have served to differentiate) 
the Greater Indian cultures of the eastern zone. 

1 Tjandi Boroboedoer , pp, 21 ff. 

2 “ Vorgesehichtliche Grundlagen der Kolamalmdischen Kunst,” in Wiener 
Beitrage zur Kunst - und Kulturgeschichte Asiens, vol. viii, 1934, pp. 20 and 38. 

3 Especially “ Vorgesehichtliche Grimdlagen . . ; “ L’Arfc prebouddhique de 

la Chine et de FAsie du Sud-Est et son influence en Oceanie ”, in BAA., tome xi, 
no. 4 ; Prehistoric Research in the Netherlands Indies, South-East Asia Institute, 
New York, 1945. 

4 P. Mus, “ L’Inde vue de FEst, Cultes indiens et indigenes au Champa ” 
BE'FEO xxxiii, pp. 387-410; A. M. Hocart, “ India and the Pacific,” CJS., 
i, 2, pp. 61-84. 

5 First proposed by A. Bastian and later propounded by H. Marclial in Des 
Injimnces itmngeres dans Vart et la civilisation Khmers , largely quoted by E. 
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The three civilizations distinguished by Dr. Heiue-Geldem, after 
a thorough study of all the available facts, are as follows : (1) An 
Older Megalithic Culture , coming from the north-west with the 
neolithic, probably between 2500 and 1500 B.c. It brought a monu- 
mental type of sculpture, stone pyramids and terraces, stone seats 
and megalithic assembly places, menhirs, various types of stone 
tombs and dolmens, the last however not used as graves. The 
megalithic monuments were memorials for sacrificial feasts or for 
ancestor worship, and were accompanied by a type of art charac- 
terized by certain simple juxtaposed motifs, such as rosettes or 
plain circles, used not for their decorative value but as magical 
symbols. Other elements brought by this Older Megalithic Culture 
were terraced rice cultivation, the brewing of rice spirit, the raising 
of pigs and, for sacrificial purposes, of cattle and buffaloes, certain 
pottery and bark cloth-making technique, the building of rect- 
angular houses on piles, and the custom of head-hunting. This 
civilization came down the 'river valleys, especially it would seem 
the Irrawaddi, and it is still alive in Assam and the Nias Islands. 
It spread through Indonesia and Polynesia and even to Central 
America, an expansion made possible by the invention of the 
outrigger canoe. 1 

(2) A Younger Megalithic Culture , coupled in South-East Asia 
with a bronze age and early iron age civilization known as the 
Dong-So c n Culture after the site in Tonkin where it was first recog- 
nized. The megalithic structures are on a more modest scale, 
consisting of stone, cist graves and dolmen-like slab graves, stone 
sarcophagi and vats, and in addition to sculpture in the round 
bas-relief and painting appear. This Younger Megalithic came down 
from China about the fourth to third century b.c. and in South-East 
Asia it has a more restricted range than the Older Megalithic. So far 
as is at present known it seems to have spread through the islands 
to Sumatra, and along the Annam coast and Malay Peninsula, not 
however penetrating very far westwards into continental South-East 

1 I do not suggest that the Older Megalithic — any more than the early Chinese — 
reached the American mainland as a functioning civilization. I am inclined to 
agree with the Americanists that the Mayan civilization is essentially an indigenous 
growth. But I think that they may he wrong in denying or seeking to minimize 
the importance of isolated Megalithic or early Chinese concepts and motifs that 
may have reached Central , America via the Pacific and then been moulded in 
accordance with the Mayan genius. It is local genius, not borrowed elements, 
however numerous, that guides the evolution of a culture. 
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Asia. The early Dong Sob culture has been shown by B. Karlgren 1 
to be closely related to the Huai style of Central China (fourth 
to third century b.c.). At the same time he has demonstrated, 
I think decisively, that Heine-Geldern’s suggestions of Hallstattian- 
Transsylvanian-Caucasian influences on both the Huai and 
early Dong-Sob cultures are erroneous and untenable. But Heine- 
Geldern may well be right in supposing that the Dong-Sob culture 
was introduced into Indonesia by small groups of merchants and 
colonists of the Yue people, ancestors of the present-day Annamites. 
Dong-Sob art is characterized by a type of decoration very different 
from that of the Older Megalithic and delighting in complicated 
double spirals, circles linked by tangents and meander-like patterns, 
the most distinctive type of work being remarkable bronze drums. 
In the Pasemah highlands of Sumatra there are large stone figures 
of a very dynamic type, some of warriors bearing the delineations 
of Dong-Sob. drums on their backs, while in cist graves paintings 
of the same style have been found. The Dong Sob type of decorative 
design survives among certain peoples of South China and the 
Bataks, Dayaks, and other primitive Indonesians. 

(3) Han Culture. Many finds, including sepulchral pottery (one 
vessel from Sumatra bearing an inscription dating it 45 b.c.) 
indicate the presence of Chinese colonists or merchants as early as 
the Han period. They would appear to have followed approximately 
in the footstops of the earlier Dong-Sob voyagers, spreading along 
the coast of Indochina, Malay Peninsula, and through the islands. 
Fuller knowledge of this until recently unsuspected Han expansion 
is one of the most pressing tasks before future field research. 2 It 
may call for a complete revision of hitherto accepted views on 
Chinese overseas influence, as for example recently summarized by 
Coedes. 3 We may indeed be brought to realize that Chinese 

1 ct The Date of the Dong-So‘n Culture,” in Bull, of the Mus. of Far Eastern 
Antiquities, No. 42, Stockholm, 1942. 

2 Though I may have been right in ascribing (J BAS MB., xviii, i, p, 62) to 
Indonesians the actual manufacture of the early stamped pottery found in Johore, 
I now feel that their designs, like those of the later Pong-SVn drums, must be due 
to Chinese influence of the Han period. One can hardly doubt this now that we 
have evidence of actual Chinese settlement of the Han period in the neighbouring 
islands. Furthermore Professor J. M. Plumer, of the University of Michigan, 
recently showed me Han sherds that he found near the mouth of the Yangtze 
which appeared to me indistinguishable from the Johore type. 

3 G. Coedes, Hktoire Ancknne des Stats Hindouises d* Extreme-Orient, Hanoi, 
1944, T>T>. 41, 42. 
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culture-bearers, long before their deeds were placed on record in 
dynastic histories, were actively if unconsciously laying the founda- 
tions of a “Greater China 5 ’ in South-East Asia until superseded 
by the more attractive proposals of the Indian missionaries. 

We must now try to form a fuller picture of the distribution of 
these civilizations throughout the areas with which we are particu- 
larly concerned, i.e. Java (and Bali), Champa, Cambodia, supplemen- 
ting archaeological evidence with an examination of the character 
of resurgent earlier cultures (where such resurgence occurs), and 
observing any signs of survival of early cultures among the 
neighbouring primitive peoples. We will take each area in 
turn. 

L Java (and Bali ). — As every field archeologist knows to his 
cost, wherever ancient stonework is exposed it is likely to be carried 
off and utilized by the later population. That this happened in the 
Javanese plains can be presumed on the analogy of what we know 
must have been the case in Central Burma and the Sumatran 
lowlands. Thus it is only by the survivals in Assam ahd Nias that 
we can infer that an Older Megalithic civilization must have 
flourished in the afterwards intensely Indianized Xrrawaddi valley, 
while that the equally heavily Indianized plains of Sumatra , must 
have previously had both the Older and Younger Megalithic cultures 
is indicated by the stone remains and decorative survivals of the 
Sumatran highlands. In Java the situation was not dissimilar, 
except that the Indo-Javanese lowland population, having retained 
their cultural independence, largely preserved their own genius as 
a legacy of their previous civilization. , 

Square terraced structures or stone pyramids with menhirs or 
rude “ Polynesian 55 images are common in both the western and 
the eastern highlands of Java, as in many other parts of Indonesia. 
Their actual date may in many cases be uncertain but they testify 
nevertheless to the one time prevalence of the Older Megalithic. 
Furthermore the Younger Megalithic seems to have been equally 
well distributed in Java and Bali (where a mould for making Dong- 
Sohx drums was found). However we may note in passing that there 
is reason to believe that it was less developed, as one might indeed 
expect, in the Sundanese region than in Central and East Java ; 
the fourteenth century Sundanese Hindu images, last flicker of 
Indo-Javanese influence towards the west, show a plainness and 
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megalithic dynamism which is in contrast with the wayang type 
reliefs and meander-like ornamentation of the Penanggungan and 
Snkuh pyramid shrines — East Javanese Hinduized megalithic 
monuments of the fourteenth to fifteenth century. 

More directly of interest, however, is the character of the East 
Javanese culture proper as exhibited at Panataran and other 
Majapahit centres. The discovery of the Badut and Besuki temples 1 
may indicate that there was no actual break in the architectural 
development of the shrine (considered as an isolated element) 
between Central and East Java. However the view of Stutterheim 2 
vaguely expressed long before him by Fergusson , 3 is I think correct. 
His view is that we are concerned in East Java not with a decadence 
(as might appear if judged from a purely Indian standpoint) but 
with a resurgent earlier civilization in which only Indian forms that 
in some way serve it are retained. Stutterheim’s view is supported 
by Rassers , 4 though with some difference of opinion as to the exact 
religious significance of the East Javanese reliefs, and it also finds 
confirmation in the researches of Berg and others into the develop- 
ment of Javanese literature. 

According to Stutterheim the temple is no longer a place for the 
worship of a cosmic principle, manifested through an image of the 
supreme Hindu deity, but the shrine of a local spirit contacted 
through the image of an ancestor or king. Consequently the Hindu 
epic reliefs, whose characters are seen as long dead local heroes, as 
well as the suitably modified Indian architecture, sculptures and 
tantric practices, are utilized only in so far as they serve to give 
form to and accentuate Indonesian ideas . 5 

For our present inquiry what is most striking is the increased 
emphasis on the pyramidal base, a tendency reaching its height in 
the Balinese Surya-seats, while in Bali also a non-Indian temple 
arrangement is most obvious, the shrine being placed in the rear and 
reached by a number of terraces reminiscent of such a purely Older 

1 ABIA for 1926 and 1927. OV, s 1929. 

3 “ Oudjavaansche Kunst,” in BTLVNI vol. 79, pp. 323-346, and in Djawa, 
vol. vii (1927), pp. 177 ff. 

3 History of Indian and Eastern Architecture,, London, 1876, p. 662. 

4 w Over der Oorsprung van Let Javaansche Tooneel,” in BTLVNI vol. 88. 

6 While the effect of an influx of late Paia influence consequent on the downfall 
of Buddhism in Northern India, is evident enough in some of the sculptures of 
Djago and Singasari, it did not curb the general renascence. 
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Megalithic style structure as that located on the Argopoero Moun- 
tains . 1 Again, in the East Javanese tomb-bathing places, Heine- 
Geldem sees the working of an Older Megalithic idea . 2 The greater 
naturalism in the sculpture and the replacement of the makara by 
the serpent in East Java are probably also to be looked upon as 
signs of Older Megalithic revival. So too is the change of the Indian 
kala-makara ornament into a sun disc, as Stutterheim has shown , 3 
the chief Hindu deities at the same time coming to be identified 
with the sun. 

On the other hand that the East Javanese relief style and the 
wayang figures have been moulded by the Dong-So‘n genius has 
been suggested by Heine-Geldern , 4 who also sees in the Keris 
Madjapahit a development of a Dong-So'n dagger type found in 
Tonkin and Annam . 5 Geometrical patterns tend to replace Indian 
motifs on the profusely decorated temples, though the greater 
frequency of medallions in East than in Central Javanese art seems 
to me to point to the presence also of the Older Megalithic. In fact 
the resurgence shows a close intermingling of Older Megalithic and 
Dong-So c n features. Among present-day peoples of the region the 
Younger Megalithic survives on near-by Sumba Island while Dong- 
So‘n patterns are perpetuated in Javanese batik and indeed in 
the decorative work of most of the neighbouring islands. 

As already stated, actual Chinese settlement in the Han period 
is strongly suggested by finds of sepulchral pottery in Java (as well 
as in Borneo and Sumatra). Another find in Java is a Chinese bronze 
dagger-axe, while a bronze drum from Sangean I. near Sumbawa is 
decorated with figures in Chinese dress . 6 A peculiar constriction of 
the temple body between base and cornice, characteristic of East 
Javanese temples, is to be seen also on a bas-relief edifice of the 
Cham temple Mi-son F x . Neither StutterheinTs explanation of the 
function of this constricted- temple body in Java, nor his suggestion 
of a borrowing from Champa seem to me convincing. More probable 

1 J. A. de Jong, “ Megalithische oudheden op Let Jang-hoogland,” in TKNAG*> 
vol. 54, pp. 22-9. 

2 “ V orgeschichtliche Grundlagen . . pp. 20-3. 

3 “ The Meaning of the Kala-makara Ornament/’ I. A. & L. t vol. iii, No. 1, 

. 1929. 

4 “ V org eschich tliehe Grundlagen . . pp. 38, 39. 

5 “ Ueber Kris-Griffe und ihre mythischen Grundlagen,” OZ., vol. 18, pp. 260-3. 

6 Van der Hoop, Catalogus der PraeMstorische Verzameling (Batavia), 1941, 
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is Parmentier’s belief that both are the “result of a previous common, 
tradition, which I think is traceable to the Han architectural style. 

2. Champa . — There are no known remains in this area that can 
be attributed to the Older Megalithic. On the other hand the slab- 
grave excavated at Xuan-Loc, 80 km. from Saigon, 1 points to the 
existence of the Younger Megalithic on this coast. This is in accord 
with the proximity of the first recognized centre of (late) Dong-Soh 
culture in Tonkin, with accompanying Han remains. 

There is also evidence of a resurgence of Dong-Soh culture in 
later times. In the late Cham religion the Hindu gods are forgotten, 
ancestor worship returns, dead kings being represented by kut 
steles. 2 As one might expect, in a return to the Younger Megalithic, 
these are reliefs rather than sculptures in the round, and they 
gradually lose all semblance of human form. While the no longer 
appreciated Hindu temple architecture degenerates, “the end of 
the Cham art show’s a very special decoration, entwined thongs 
ending in hooks, which have no equivalent in any other art 55 or so 
Parmentier thought when he expressed himself thus. 3 Clearly we 
have here a return to decorative motifs reminiscent of the Dong- 
So‘n, as for example one may see by comparing the stylized snake 
pattern of Thuan Dong temple, 4 * in effect running spirals, with 
certain Dong-So c n or early Chinese forms. 6 Dong-So c n style is also 
very evident in the ornamental designs on the Cham royal treasure 6 
and in the painting of Po Rome temple 7 which resembles Javanese 
batik A modem Cham MS. 8 contains an illustration of a bird-man 
curiously like those figured by Karlgren. 9 Perhaps it implies a 
revival in Champa of the same cult that according to Goloubew 
seems to have survived with the Mu‘ong of Tonkin. Dong-So'n 
designs also survive among some of the Tonkin hill people, e.g. the 
Lolo. 

3. Cambodia . — The Khmer predeliction for phnom , or small hills, 
as cult centres, which showed itself already in Fu-nan times, may 
be an indication of Older Megalithic tendencies. But the Khmer 

1 JG18., vol. iv, 1637, pp. 26-35. 2 P. Hus, ioc. cit. 

3 Invmtaire descriptif des monuments cams , 1918, ii, p. 237. 

1 Ibid., pi. clxviii r>. 

5 B. Karlgren, lot?, cit., pi 14, 8, and L'Keau’s Histoire Universelle des Arts , 

tome iv, fig. 239, the latter a Han jade showing interlaced serpents, 

6 Parmentier, op. cit., ii, fig. 42. - 7 Ibid., ii, fig. 50. 
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conversion to Hmayana Buddhism as a result of the Ceylon revival 
prevents us from confirming this through reference to a resurgence 
of the early civilization. However some of the Na-ga tribes, with 
a strongly developed Older Megalithic culture, are Mon-Khmer 
speaking people. And closer at hand we get some significant evidence 
from the Lawas, nearest surviving non-Indianized relatives of the 
Indianized Mon-Khmers, though many of them have been converted 
from spirit and ancestor worship to Buddhism. Menhirs have been 
found near some of their deserted settlements in North Siam , 1 and 
terraces possibly attributable to them exist on Doi Suthep moun- 
tain, near Chiengmai . 2 The Lawas show no trace of Dong-So'n 
patterns in their dress, and their houses are undecorated. 

Traces of the Dong-So £ n or of a related culture have been reported 
from Luang Prabang, Laos, and at Sam-rong-sen, near the Tonle 
Sap, Cambodia , 3 while a bronze drum was dug up at Kalasan in 
N.E. Siam . 4 But these sites would seem to represent roughly the 
western limit of penetration in any strength of the Dong-So'n 
culture into the Indochinese sub-continent. What is more it seems 
reasonable to suppose that the Mon-Khmer peoples occupying this 
region in the early centuries of our era would consist largely of 
fairly recent arrivals from the north-west, impregnated with the 
Older Megalithic culture but having little if any experience of the 
Dong- So A or Han, which were presumably already giving way 
before the pressure of Indian colonization in Fu-nan. Consequently 
I should hardly expect to find any Dong-So'n or Han element in the 
Khmer genius. 

So far as the above summarized evidence takes us I think we may 
propose a working hypothesis as follows : That in Java the Indian 
cultural influences were moulded by a local genius in which, in so 
far as it remained constant, certain Older Megalithic, Dong-Sohx 
and Han features continued to operate ; in Champa by a Dong~So £ n 
and Han genius ; and in Cambodia by a perhaps purely Older 

1 JSS. 9 vol. xxxi, pt. 1, pp. 45-7, and pt. 2, pp. 179-ISO. 

2 JStS., vol. xxxi, pt. I, p. 42. 

3 0. Janse, JRAA. } x, i, p. 44. 

4 JS&,, vol. xxix, ii, p. 160. Other drams have of course been found much 
further west, but in circumstances suggesting that they were carried there in 
relatively recent times. However an outlier of the culture from the north-east 
seems to have reached the Karenni. 
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Megalithic genius. This might be expressed in formula : 
Indian Influence X Older Megalithic/Dong-So'n/Han genius < 

Indo-Javanese Culture. 

Indian Influence X Dong-So'n/Han genius < Cham Culture. 

Indian Influence X Older Megalithic genius < Khmer Culture. 

I use the multiplication sign because it has a more dynamic 
significance than would the +. If conveys better the idea that the 
energy that produced the change and the direction it took were 
local rather than Indian. Indeed while I retain the accepted phrase 
“ Indian influence 55 I do not wish to give it the dynamic sense 
usually associated with the expression. 

I shall now endeavour to test this hypothesis by tracing the 
working of the process in the development of each of the three 
classic arts of the eastern zone. We shall scrutinize each carefully 
to determine if possible the nature of the genius that was responsible 
for moulding the Indian concepts in this or that particular way. 
Of course motifs and other cultural material may sometimes also be 
borrowed from China or a Greater Indian neighbour. But local 
genius, which is very largely a matter of treatment, will, especially 
where such loans persist, reveal itself just as it does in the handling 
of what is derived from India. 

It will naturally be convenient to select for examination the most 
characteristic features of each art where they can be most readily 
recognized, i.e. during the period of blossoming (but of course 
before any sign of resurgence of the pre-Indian civilization has 
taken place). Had we but sufficient knowledge of the pre-existing 
cultures we could probably demonstrate the working of the local 
genius even in the earliest stages of the formation of the great arts, 
but at present we must usually content ourselves with recognizing 
it in the more developed stages. Even then this is sometimes a much 
more difficult matter with the sculpture of deities than of other 
forms or in architecture. This is because by reason of their sacred 
character the deities often cling more closely to the mstras . In the 
same way fewer liberties are taken with the great episodes in the 
life of the Buddha on Borobodur than in the generality of scenes, 
where, as Yogel long ago pointed out “ it is not only the wealth of 
detail which bears a peculiar indigenous stamp ; it is the whole 
style of these sculptures which has a character of its own / 5 1 

1 In 'Tip Tv.iJitfi.v/'M nf TvAxan Art. TnrTm Sofiietv. 1925. T>. 64. 
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Indo- Javanese (Central Javanese) Art 

As already stated, Heine-Geldern, and to some extent Stutterheim 
and Krom, have stressed that the special character of Indo- Javanese 
art is determined by the character of the preceding local civilization. 
Thus the Javanese, after at first merely building Saivite temples on 
the Dieng mountain plateau which was for them the spirit land, 
soon came to favour and develop in the Borobodur and at Pram* 
banan Indian architectural styles of the Meru type that were in line 
with their familiar pyramid constructions. For this their aptitude 
in stone work and bas-relief stood them in good stead. At the same 
time they chose and elaborated those conventional Indian motifs 
that had as their basis recalcitrant spirals or related forms reminis- 
cent of the Dong-So‘n. While remaining in close contact with India 
Javanese art, as Stern has emphasized , 1 is profoundly original, the 
original quality expressing itself in a peculiar delicacy and grace, 
which gains in vitality at Prambanan after the earlier restraint 
induced by Indian influence is overcome. This peculiar quality of 
the art of Central Java I should attribute to the Dong-Soh genius. 

Then there is that most characteristic and puzzling of Central 
Javanese motifs, the kdla-makara ornament, of which I think the 
implication for culture change has not as yet been adequately 
explained. Most likely the East Javanese craftsmen of the resur- 
gence wished to give the motif a closer resemblance to the sun with 
which they then associated it . 2 But what caused it to assume the 
special character it has in Central Javanese art ? For there, as 
Mme. de Coral Remusat was among the first to notice , 3 though 
morphologically Indian, the malcaras usually face outwards and 
hence are in the Chinese, not the Indian, position. She also pointed 
out elsewhere 4 that the Chinese kola head (t‘ao fie) of the Han 
period occupies the same dominant position as in Java, above 
toranas, niches, and windows. Now that we have archaeological 
evidence of actual Chinese settlement in Java in Han times it seems 

1 In L. Reau’s Hisloire Universelle des Arts, IV, Arts Musulmans — - Extreme 
Orient, p. 193. 

2 Stutterheim, “The Meaning of the Kala-makara Ornament,” I.A. 6a L,, 
vol. iii. 

3 “ Anhnaux fantastiques de lTndochine, de ITnsulinde et de la Chine,” BEF EO 
vol. xxxvi, 1936. 

* BAA,, vol, viii, pt. 4, p. 246, 
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to me that this Chinese treatment of the Indian motif is best 
explained as the working of a Han element in the local genius. 

The apparently Chinese landscape treatment so noticeable in the 
Panataran (East Java) reliefs is already traceable at Prambanan 1 
and consequently may perhaps be ascribed to the Chinese spirit as 
also may be the rendering of many forms of Indo- Javanese mythical 
sculpture besides the hdla-makam . Certainly the tendency to 
accentuate the angles of the temple false storeys, though far less 
developed than in Cham towers, is greater than that generally 
found in India and Greater India and may therefore be attributable 
to the Chinese element in the local genius. But the style of the 
house roofs on Prambanan reliefs is reminiscent of the Dong-So‘n. 

. ■ 

Though the Cham temples are usually set on elevations there is 
nothing comparable to the Khmer phnom tradition, nor does the 
developed pyramidal base or terrace construction enter into Cham 
architecture at any period. Proficiency in building with stone is not 
a Cham accomplishment, the temples being mostly of brick. The 
Indian ndga has only a minor place in Cham sculpture and the 
snake* motif is exceptional in decoration, pointing to absence of an 
earlier snake cult. The medallion is never a favourite decorative 
motif, rosettes being little used. 2 In fact one finds no suggestion of 
the Older Megalithic in any aspect of Cham art. 

On the other hand the stamp of the Dong~So c n and early Chinese 
genius is very marked. Quite the most remarkable and characteristic 
feature of Cham towers is the extreme accentuation of the angles of 
the upper stages, this being achieved by that very special Cham 
architectural element the -piece d 9 accent. Again, those Cham temples 
which have rectangular plans, such as Mi-son C 1? show the barrel 
roof of the Pallava ratha so modified into a saddle roof as to leave 
no doubt that its peculiar form is determined by the type of roof 
depicted on certain Dong-So'n bronze drums (Heger, Type 1) and 
surviving to-day among the Toraja of Celebes and the Bataks. 
Another striking feature, confined to the Dong-diiong Buddhist 
temples, are the tall ringed pylons. These suggest that the Chains 
treated the Indian stupa very much in the Chinese manner. 

“While, as in Java, decorative motifs are Indian (apart from some 

| 1 Ph, Stem, loc. cit., pp, 195, 201. 

2 Farmentier. op. cit.. ii* -pr>. 247, 248. 
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borrowings from China and the Khmer art of the Bayou}, 1 there is 
again a wonderful elaboration of foliage motifs. In these it appears 
to me that the Dong-Sob. spirit is even more clearly recognizable 
than in Java. In the primitive Cham art, 2 as Parmentier has 
pointed out, 3 the Cham craftsmen considered the decoration as 
primarily consisting of undulating forms, finishing in points. In 
the cubic art he notices a tendency to “ une geometrisation plus 
grande ”, 4 w r hile in the secondary art he notices that the motifs 
now consist almost entirely of manuscript ss. 5 

The hala-makara combination, when it occurs, as on the basement 
of Mi-son A 1? 6 has the maharas. turned outwards , in Chinese fashion. 

The Chains were fond of working in bas-relief, whenever oppor- 
tunity offered, as in the finely carved pieces d’ accent, but opportunities 
. were restricted by lack of galleries and terrace walls. They also show 
a preference for sculpture in semi-relief (leading ultimately to the 
hut steles). Perhaps the proficiency in animal sculpture, shown by 
both Chams and Javanese, can be attributed to the Dong-Sob 
genius. And it seems possible that the Cham style of human sculp- 
ture, such as the Dong-duong &iva, 7 is determined by a genius not 
unrelated to that which accounts for the East Javanese relief style. 

Khmer Art 

In its most perfect expression, as seen at Angkor Wat (first half 
twelfth century a.d.) the local genius, as yet restrained under 
Indian influence, gives to Hindu architecture a grandeur of composi- 
tion, an amplitude of proportion, and a harmony of line never 
attained in any purely Indian monument. A few decades later 
“ on sent, dans Fart du Bayon, une evolution dans le gout des 
Khmers, qui se tournent vers ce qui est grand, ample et fort plutot 
que ce qui est harmonieux et parfait : cette evolution devait en~ 
trainer un certain relachement dans Fexecution des details et une 

1 Goloubew in The Influences of Indian Art , London, 1925, p. 119 ; Stern, 
op. cit., p. 244. 

2 M. Stem Las proposed an entirely new chronology of Cham art (op. cit., 
p. 238), but pending seeing his full results I here retain Parmentier’s well 
known classification, which will suffice for our purposes. If Mi-son A t is so com- 
paratively late, as Stem supposes, the appearance with it of the recalcitrant spiral 
might imply the growing assertiveness of the Dong-So‘n genius in favouring spiral 
motifs, rather than a borrowing from Java as Stern suggests (ibid., p. 240). 

3 Op. cit., ii, p. 270, fig. 40. 

4 Op. cit,, ii, p. 232. , 5 Op. cit., ii, p. 237. 

6 Op. cit., pi. cxxix. 7 Ars Asiatica , iv, pi. xxix. 
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importance meins grande attachee a la perfection de Fappareil. 
Enfin, ce gout du grand a suscite une sorte de megalomanie 
artistique, qui multiplie les monuments, eXagere leur grandeur, et 
qui, revant d’effets de plus et plus audacieux, change parfois les 
plans en cours d’execution .” 1 

In this graphic description M. Stern, without actually mentioning 
either “Older Megalithic ” or “Dong-So‘n”, could hardly have 
conveyed more vividly an impression of the presence of the spirit of 
the former and the absence of that of the latter. Indeed, were it not 
that the observer usually approaches the Bayou imbued with 
Indian preconceptions, he might for the moment imagine himself — 
after first passing the giants’ causeway, so suggestive of a megalithic 
avenue— in the presence of an array of huge statue-menhirs on some 
unusually elaborate Polynesian ahu. But we are in fact still within 
the limits of Indian thought-control, however profoundly modified 
in expression by another genius : The Bodhisattva Lokesvara 
Samantamukha “ who faces every direction ” is merely a Buddhist 
substitute 2 for the £$aivite Devaraja of tantric origin , 3 whose cult 
had such a strong appeal to the Khmers and was developed by 
them in such a specialized form as being so compatible with their 
previous ancestor worship. To this however, bearing in mind such 
features as their still Indian temple arrangement, we may say that 
they never fully returned as did the East Javanese. 

So too the nctga balustrades, though symbolizing an Indian 
tradition , 4 the fbndness for the ndga motif especially in the later art, 
and Cheou Ta-kouan’s report of the popular version of the Devaraja 
as a serpent spirit, would all seem to be due to the surviving impetus 
of an Older Megalithic snake cult such as in the guise of the feathered 
snake may have reached even to Mexico. 

The earliest Primitive Khmer statues (sixth to seventh century 
a.d.) are small in size, mostly feminine and still hanche in the Indian 
manner. In the following century, though becoming somewhat 
stiff they continue to show a remarkably subtle modelling, and the 
facial features are still often near the Indian. Not until the ninth to 
tenth century (style of Kofi Ker) is the definitive first period Khmer 

1 PL, Stern, Le Bayon D' Angkor, p. 157. 

2 G-. Ooedes, op. eit., p. 227. 

3 Ibid., p. 128. 

4 P. Mus, “ Angkor in the time of Jayavarman VII,” /.A. db L., vol. xi, 1937, 
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sculpture fully formed. Now the characteristics of megalithic 
monumental sculpture are unmistakable. “ La perfection du 
models cede devant une impression de grandeur, de force, de 
majeste, de durete meme. Puissance et secheresse deviennent les 
characteres dominants. Les statues sent en general grandes et 
massives.” 1 The face takes on a hard and rigid appearance, with 
straight joined eyebrows and double-bordered eyes and mouth. 

The second period Khmer sculpture seems to have resulted from 
Buddhist influence, both of the Hmayana school (from subject 
Dvaravatf and later in consequence of the Ceylon revival) and of 
the Mahayanist Bodhisattvas. In the Gupta reminiscence of the 
former, as in the Pala style of the latter, the accent is on meditation* 
The Khmers dealt with a tendency so apparently incompatible with 
their own dynamism and vitality in the one obvious way — they 
exaggerated it. Eyes formerly cast down were closed and a once 
faint smile of mystic contemplation was enormously broadened. 

Primitive Khmer decoration, unlike that of the arts actuated by 
the Dong-So'n genius, besides garlands, scrolls and other simple 
Indian motifs, favours lozenges, headings, the lotus, draught-board 
patterns and flowers , 2 that is to say isolated motifs on a bare grounds 
such as indeed would most appeal to an Older Megalithic genius. 
Medallions are a marked feature of the early lintels . 3 And after the 
period of the borrowing of complicated foliage designs of which 
I shall shortly speak, there again appears a tendency to the breaking 
up and isolation of motifs. 

Similarly the delicate art of bas-relief sculpture at first made little 
appeal to the Khmers with their stress on the cold and monumental 
(though Indian influence led to the relieffcarving of seventh century 
lintels). Thus large scale panorama, such as had been produced to 
perfection in Central Java nearly four centuries earlier, do not 
appear until twelfth century Angkor Wat, and then with what a 
difference in execution : in place of delicacy and refinement all is 
now energy and violence of movement, restricted however in well 
defined horizontal series so that nothing might mar the severely 
monumental aspect of the temple. 

However, if the Khmers lacked the Dong-So £ n element in their 

1 Ph. Stern in Reau’s Histoire Universelle des Arts (IV), p. 231. 

2 Ibid., p. 224. 

3 Parmentier, V Art Khmer Primitif , p. 277. 
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own genius, they could hardly have escaped contact with the Dong- 
So £ n moulded arts of Champa and Java. Without the charm lent 
by this enrichment, which took place in the eighth century and 
came mainly from the latter source, Khmer art would hardly have 
found a place among the world’s greatest. But these loans, or those 
of them that persisted, as many did at least as late as Angkor Wat, 
naturally show increasing signs of being moulded by the local genius. 

This borrowing is generally ascribed to Jayavarman II who came 
from Java in 802 a.d., and it was not confined to elements in which 
the Dong-So £ n spirit prevails. Thus he is believed to have introduced 
temple-mountain construction and the cult of the Devaraja. That 
he probably did so seems logical because in Java Older Megalithic 
pyramid building evidently flourished and favoured the acceptance 
of Meru-type temples from India. But Jayavarman’s introduction 
was really only a reinforcement of the old Khmer cult of the phnom , 
or natural sacred mountain, enabling it to take henceforth a leading 
place in Khmer architectural evolution. Indeed the pyramid of 
Phnom Bakheng is largely natural. 

What was really new to Cambodia was the accompanying intro- 
duction of the Central Javanese style of ornament. 1 This produced 
in the ninth to tenth century a rich foliage decoration, a greater 
liking for motifs based on spirals, mahams facing outwards in 
Chinese fashion (instead of inwards as previously), pediments 
carved in bas-relief of a new-found refinement and grace, while 
a variety of large figures were sculptured on the walls, most notable 
innovation being the gracious apsams. These developments reached 
their climax in the once enigmatic temple of Banteai Srei, one of 
the summits of Khmer arf . 

Never mere imitators, the genius of the Khmers increasingly 
asserts itself in the handling of the borrowed material, e.g. foliage 
motifs tend to be broken up ; the apsams , without complete loss 
of charm, becomes more rigidly frontal and stylized, acquires a 
broadened smile and a coiffure ever more resplendent with medallion- 
like discs. For one cannot escape the fact that in a vital art like 
that of the Khmers, it is not the borrowed material, whether from 
India or elsewhere, but the character of the local genius that is 
decisive. 

To emphasize this point, as well as to ensure strict objectivity 

1 Stem in Reau’s Histoire UniversdU des Arts (IV), pp. 220, 224, 235. 
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on a matter so fundamental to my thesis, I quote as follows the 
words with which M. Stem on p. 236 of Reams Histoire Universelle 
des Arts (IF) epitomizes his general impression of Khmer art : 
“ Rappelons, en terminant, qu’a travers une riche evolution oh 
dominent tour a tour des tendances tres diverges, Fart fchmer 
revient toujours au gout de F aspect monumental et de Fordre : 
geometrie des cites, vastes composition ordomiee et equilibree de 
Fedifice, frontalite des statues en ronde-bosse, lignes horizontales 
des grands bas-reliefs.” 

I do not claim that local genius is responsible for every vicissitude 
in cultural evolution. It is sufficient if local genius, by manifesting 
through local inventiveness, or by moulding what is borrowed, 
gives direction to evolution. And by analysing the nature and 
working of each local genius I believe that I have formulated a theory 
which, despite evident imperfections and the impossibility of 
altogether avoiding over-simplification, accounts in general terms 
for the differentiation of Indo-Javanese, Cham, and Khmer art. 

In conclusion I would briefly revert to the Indian factor and stress 
the importance of keeping it in proper perspective. M. Stem, while 
admitting the importance of a <c local creative force and per- 
sonality ”, has stated that the Indian share in the evolution of these 
eastern zone arts was the most active. 1 With this view, it will be 
appreciated, I am unable to concur. Certainly Indian culture did 
not play an entirely static part in that it was propagated by the 
Brahmans and others who brought it from India. But, had it shown 
the evolutionary activity that Stern claims for it (i.e. had its 
introducers shown an inventive capacity), then surely this would 
have been demonstrated in the western zone where it had a clear 
field and the Indian genius reigned supreme. Instead it remained 
content there to reflect the contemporary art of India. The fact 
would seem to be, therefore, that purely Indian art ran its evolu- 
tionary course, a course of which Indians may well feel proud, in 
India, not in Greater India. 

The great arts of Java, Champa, and Cambodia were from the 
outset growing entities, accepting and incorporating Indian in- 
fluences, at first from contact with more or less short-lived Indian 
settlements in West Java, Borneo, and Fu-nan, later from the 
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advice tendered by gums from India, but never merely imitating 
a contemporary Indian style. Though here and there, in the earlier 
art; of the eastern zone, we may be struck by a predominantly Gupta, 
Pallava, or Pala flavour, an exclusive preoccupation with the 
Indian in what is really Indo-Javanese, Cham, or Khmer art is only 
likely to mislead and give rise to futile controversy. 

In this connection the warning of Dr. C. C. Berg, though given 
in special reference to a preoccupation with Indian dating when 
investigating Javanese literature, is worthy of more general 
application. There is a danger, he says “ of being badly hampered 
in one’s conclusions and even gravely deceived, because this attitude 
towards the question distracts attention from another which is 
much more important, viz. that of the exact nature of the influence 
and the manner in which the Javanese reacted to it (my italics).” 1 

Postscript : Some Implications for Political History 

Recognition that Malayan and Sumatran art styles of the “ Hindu 
period ” are essentially the same (i.e. Indian, not Indo-Javanese), 
and the fact that, as pointed out by Nilakanta Sastri ( BEFEO , xl, 
2, p. 256), the good Sanskrit of the a.d. 775 Ligor inscription means 
only that a later stage of Indianization than that indicated by the 
seventh century Old Malay Sumatran inscriptions had by then been 
reached, removes all reason for postulating separate Sumatran and 
Peninsula states of Srlvijaya. And with Javanese influence as well 
as genius excluded, except perhaps in minor degree, I can maintain 
no objection to grouping together the eighth century Palembang and 
C'aiya bronzes as representatives of an “ art of Srlvijaya Of 
course, whether the location of Srivijaya city underwent removal 
and where it was finally situated are questions that require extensive 
archaeological investigation. 

During the later period, probably beginning mid-ninth century, 
when it is agreed that Sumatra and Malaya (as San-fo-ts'i) were under 
Sailendra rule, the same cultural considerations deprive me of an 
argument in favour of locating the capital in the Peninsula (at 
Kadaram, probably in Perak since Kedah was Ilangaiogam) rather 
: than in Sumatra (Srivijaya). However, they do not affect the main 
arguments for the Peninsula (at least during the eleventh and 
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twelfth centuries) arising from the Cola inscriptions, evidence of 
Edrisi, etc. 

The crucial period of Malaysian history around which controversy 
has raged is the hundred years from mid-eighth to mid-ninth 
century a.d. During that time it appears that the Sailendra empire 
both came into being and expanded to its fullest extent. Now it 
cannot be pretended that the bringing of Java under control of a 
power located in Malaya or Sumatra would immediately have 
resulted in reducing the vigorous culture of Java to the imitative 
level of Indianization prevailing in the western zone. But it can be 
stated beyond reasonable doubt that conquest of Cambodia by a 
power centred in the western zone, or the coming of Jayavarman II 
from some part of “ Java ” identified with the Malay Peninsula, 
would not have led to the strong influx of Indo- Javanese artistic and 
cultural influence that actually did take place. That, I think, is as 
decisive a piece of evidence for centring Sailendra rule in Java 
during this period as can be any evidence based on degree of pro- 
bability. And it is in agreement with what is now the generally held 
view. 

It would also now appear that Majumdar and I were mistaken in 
coupling a supposedly Indian campaign of conquest and an Indian 
origin of the Sailendras with the coming of the eighth century wave 
of Mahayana influence from India. This development probably 
formed no exception to the rule that Indian cultural influences came 
peacefully — a^ least to the eastern zone. Most likely a Javanese 
king voluntarily accepted the Mahayanist faith. And the origin of 
the title Sailendra, at or even before that time, from the replacement 
of a local mountain deity cult by a cognate Indian religious concept, 
in somewhat the manner suggested by Przyluski ( JGIS ii, p. 30), 
commends itself as being in accord with what a knowledge of pre- 
vailing conditions of culture change would lead us to expect. At the 
same time we must also note Ccedes’ theory of possible earlier deriva- 
tion from the related Khmer cult of the phnom (JGIS., i, 
p. 70). 

The Sailendras, building on Sanjaya’s initial conquests, then pro- 
ceeded to extend their dominions. Perhaps the eventual Saivite 
revival in Java took advantage of the Sailendra monarch’s having 
removed (mid-ninth century ?) his capital nearer to the Malacca 
Straits, or perhaps it was this revival that forced him to move to his 
still Mahayanist dominions in the western zone. Anyhow, the 
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completely Indianized character of the culture and local genius m 
this region would militate against its absorbing much Javanese 
influence during the period of connection, as compared with 
receptive Cambodia. And the relatively unimpressive character of 
the remains of later Sailendra cities is what one would expect of the 
unevolving colonial Indian architecture of the western zone. 



Text, Sources, and Bibliography of the 
Prajnaparamita-hrdaya 

By EDWARD CONZE 

T HE Prajndpdramitd-hrdaya sutra is a religious document of 
the first importance. It carried Hiuen-tsiang through the 
Gobi desert , 1 was reproduced, in writing, on stones, in recitation 
throughout Asia from Kabul to Nara , 2 and formed one of the main 
inspirations of the Zen school, occupying in Buddhist mysticism 
about the same place the “ Mystical Theology ” 3 of Pseudo-Dionysius 
Areopagita occupied in Christian. Unlike other very short 
Prajndpdramitd-sutras , the Hrdaya is of great philosophical interest. 
The Svalpdksara , and other abbreviations , 4 were designed to bring 
the benefits of Prajndparamitd within the reach of those unable 
either to study or understand it . 5 The Hrdaya alone can be said 
to have gone really to the heart of the doctrine. The historical 
analysis of its sources can contribute to the understanding of this 
sutra, by restoring its component parts to their context in the 
larger Prajndparamitd sutras . 

I 

The text of the Hrdaya even in extenso is short. The editions of 
Max Muller, D. T, Suzuki, and Shaku Hannya obscure the progress 
of the argument, and the manuscripts and the Chinese translations 
throw light on the history and meaning of this sutra . The Hrdaya , 
as is well known, is transmitted in a longer form (about twenty-five 
slokas), and a shorter form (about fourteen slokas). The intro- 
duction and end of the longer form are left unnumbered, while, 
to facilitate reference, I have introduced numbered subdivisions 
in the short version of the sutra. I have also marked off those parts 

1 Hwui Li, The Life of Hiuen-tsiang , trsl. Beat , 1914, pp. 21-2. 

2 Cf. e.g. M. W. de Visser, Ancient Buddhism in Japan , 1928, 1935. 

3 Mystical Theology , iii, eh. 4 and 5, in particular, afford a striking parallel to 
Section IV of the Hrdaya, 

4 This also applies to the Cambr. MS. Add 1554, which is called a prajhdpdramitd- 
hfdaya-dhdrani, but which consists chiefly of invocations, and is not the text 
discussed here, 

5 MS, As. Soc. Bengal, 107578, leaf 2: deiayatu bhagavan prajhdpdramitdm 
smlpdksardm mahd-pwpydm yasydh sravana - mdtrena sarva-sattvwh sarva-karmd- 
varamni Jcsapayisyanti , etc. 


M PRAJNAPARAMITA-HRDAYA — TEXT, SOURCES, AJNU RiEJLlOUKAPHY 

of the sutra which can he traced in the larger Pmjnapdramitd 
sutras. The notation of the MSS., etc., is explained below (p. 49). 

1 0m namo bhagavatyai aryapraj naparamitayai a . 

Evarh maya srutam. ekasmin samaye Bhagavan Eajagrhe viharati 
sma Grdhrakuta-parvate, mahata bhiksu-samghena sardham 
mahata ca bodhisattva-samghena h . ten a khalu punah c samayena 
Bhagavan* 2 gambhlravabhasam nama dharmaparyayaiii bhasitva d 
samadhim samapannah. tena® ca y samayena e Aryavalokitesvaro 
bodhisattvo mahasattvo gambhirayam praj naparamitayam g 
caryam 7 * earamana 7 * evam vyavalokayati sma : *panca skandhas 
tamsca svabhava-sunyan vyavalokayati*. atha^-ayusmahc- 
Chariputro buddha-anubhavena Aryavalokitesvaram bodhisattvam 
mahasattvam 2 etad avocat : m yah kascit kulaputro va kuladuhita 
va w asyam n gambhirayam praj naparamitayam caryam 0 cartukamas 
tena p katham siksitavyam 3 % r evam ukta- Aryavalokitesvaro 
bodhisattvo mahasattvo ayusmantam $ariputram etad avocat r . yah 
kascid Chariputra s kulaputro va kuladuhita va asyam^ gambhirayam 
prajhaparamitayam caryam M cartukamas tenaivam vyavaloki- 
tavyam*. 

The short text condenses this into : — 

2 Aryavalokitesvaro 3 bodhisattvo 4 gam bhiram praj napar amita- 
caryam 5 caramano 6 vyavalokayati sma. 

a So Nb Ne X e Ni Co Ti. — Cd : @sri-arya — Nh : aryasrl@ — Na omits 
bhagavatyai — Nd : Bhagavate arya£ri@ — Ja om namab sarva-jhayafr. 

& Ca Ce ganena. c so Na Nb Nc Nd Ne Ca Cd. 

a-d g0 Xa xb Ca Cd Ce. — N c : gambhirayam prajhaparamitayam avabhasam 
mama dharina-paryayaJ.1 — Ne: gambhirayam pravara-bha$an-nama @@ — 
Jb : gambhiravasambodham nama. 

e ~ e tasmin samaye Nd Ne. 

/ so Jb Ce. — Na Nb Ne khalu punah — Cd punah. 

ff Ca Cd Ce : gambhlravabhasam nama dharmaparyayaiii. Ce om. gambh° 
to evam. h Na Nb Ne Nd Ne om. 

so Jb. — om. Ca Cd — Na Nb : panca skandhan svabhava-sunyan vyava- 
lokayati sma. — Ne : panca skandha svabhavaAunya vyavalokitavya . 

* Ca Cd Ce atha klialv. 1 om. Jb ; Na ? 

m-m Xc Ne ? : ye keeit kulaputra va kuladuhita va. 

n so Na Nb Ne Ca Cd. 0 @ taya cartu@ Ca Cd. 

p so Na Nb No Ca Cd — Nd Ne : cartukamena. : 

Q Nd Ne : vyavalokitavyam. 

r_r Nd Ne : Avalokite&vara-aha. 8 Ne om. 

* so Nb Nc Ca Cd. • u Ne Ca Cd om. 

■ * Ca Cd Ce: sik§itavyam yaduta — Nd repeats after vyavalokitavyam: 
evam ukta to: vyavalokitavyam. 

8 Atha-Arya-Cg. 


Cb : vyavalokayate. 
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I. 7 panca skandhas 8 tamsca svabhava-sunyan 
pasyati sma. 

II. 9 iha Sariputra 10 rupam sunyata sunyataiva 
rupam u rupan na prthak sunyata 12 sunyataya na 
prtkag rupam 13 yad rupam sa sunyata 14 ya sunyata 
tad rupam. 15 evam eva 16 vedana"Samjna*'Samskara- 
vijnanam. 

III. 17 ilia Sariputra 18 sarva~dharmah sunyata- 
laksana 19 anutpanna aniruddha 20 amala avimala 
21 anima aparipurnah. 

IV. 22 tasmac-Chariputra 23 sunyatayam 24 -na 
rupam na vedana na samjna na sarhskarah na 
vijnanam 25 na caksuh-srotra-ghxana-jihva-kaya- 
manaiiisi 26 na rupa-sabda-gandha-rasa-sprastavya 


7-8 om. Ne. — Nb Nc : paiica skandhan svabhava-sunyan vyavalokitavyaiii. 

7-8 om. Nd. 

8 Jb samanupa&yati — Cg:sma iti Ca : svabhava-^unyah. katham panca 
skandhab svabhava-sunyab ? — Ce : svabhava-6unyah. Katham svabhava-&unyah ? 

8 iha om. Nb Nc Ne Ca Ce Jb ChT — Sariputra om. Nb Nc Ne Ca Ce Jb. 

10 om ChT 1, 2, 5, 6, 7 — rupam sunyam Nb Ne Ne Cb. 

11-12 na rupam prthak sunyatayah napi sunyata prthak rupat evam Ca. 

13-14 om. Nb Nc Nd Ne Ti. 

15-16 om. Nb. 

16 Nc : vijnanarii sunyani. — Nd Ne : vijnanani sunyata. — Jb : vijnanam 
ca sunyata — Ti : mam par shes rnams stong paho. 

11-16 Instead Nb has : na rupat prthak Sunyata na sunyataya prthak rupam. 
vedana sunya sunyataiva vedana. na vedanaya prthak, etc., in extenso for all 
the five skandhas. After 16 : ChT 1, 2, 5, 6 add : BL — JE. Kumarajiva 

further adds the equivalent of P 39 : Sariputra ya rupasya sunyata na sa rupayati ; 
ya vedanaya sunyata na sa vedayati ; etc., see below page 42. 

17 For iha Na Nb Nc Nd Ca Ce Jb have : evam. — om. ChT — ■ Na Nb : evam 
bhadanta — Ti : Sha rihi bu de Ita bas na. 

18 Na Nb : svabhava-sunyab alaksanah. Nd Ne : £unyah svalaksanah — Ca 
Cd : svabhava-sunyata-laksana. 

18 Ca Cd Ce : ajata — after aniruddha Ne adds : acyutak acalah. 

21 Ja ? nona — Cc : nona ■ — Jb : anona — Ne : anyonyah — Nb : anyata. Ja ? 

na paripurna — Na Nb ? Nd Ca Cd Jb : asampurnah — Ne Cc Cg : na sampurnah — 
Ce : anyuna. After 21 Kumarajiva adds : Jk & 0 M etc. = P 40: 

(ya Sunyata) natita nanagata na pratyutpanna. See below, page 41. 

22 Na Nb Nd Ne Ca Cd Ce : tasmat tarhi — Nc : evaiii bhadanta — Cc Cg : om. 
Sariputra. 

n Nc : sunyayarii. 

25-26 Na Nb Nc Ne Ca Ce Jb : na caksur na &rotram, etc., to ; na dharma. 


P 43-47 = 
S 136-141 
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dharmah 27 na caksur-dhatur 28 yavan na 29 mano- 
vijnana-dhatuh 30 na vidya na-avidya 31 na 
vidyaksayo na-avidyaksayo 32 yavan na 33 jara- 
maranam na jara-marana-ksayo 34 na dubkha- 
samndaya-nirodba-marga 35 na jnanam 36 na 
praptir na-apraptih. 


Y. 37 tasnxac-Ch.aripntra 38 apraptitvat bodbi- 
sattvasya 39 pra]naparamitani asritya 40 vibaraty 
’cittavaranah. 41 cittavarana-nastitvad 42 atrasto 
43 viparyasa-atrikranto 44 nistba~nirvanab. 

A I, 24-32 =& 
P 242-269 = 
S ch. XIII 

VI. 45 tryadhva-vyavastbitab 46 sarva-buddbah 
47 prajnaparamitam asritya - 48 anuttaram samyak- 
sambodbim 49 abbisambuddhah. 

VII . 50 tasmaj j natavyam. 51 praj naparamita 52 

SXIXfol. 293b 


27 ~ 28 Oa gives a list of all the dhatus — Na Nb : na eak§udhatuh na rupa-dhatuh 
na cak?u-vijnana-dhatub ; na srotra-vijnana-dhatuh, etc., all to : na manovijhana- 
dhatub. 

30 Na Nb Nc Ne Ce Cg Ch 1, 2, 5, 6 om. na vidya. — Na Nb Nc om. na-avidya — 
Na Nb Nc Ne Ca Cc Ce Cg Jb ChT 1, 2, 5, 6 om. na vidyak§ayo — Ca Jb for na- 
avidyak?ayo give: na k§ayo, Cc na-ak§ayo. 

33 Nc om. na jaramaranaih. 

30-33 Na Nb : na~avidyak?ayo na samskara-kf?ayo, etc., all to : na jaramara- 
nak§ayo. 

34 Nb Nc Ne Ce : na dubkha na samudaya, etc. After 34 : Na Nb Nc add : 
na-amargah. — Na Nb Nc Ca Cd add : na rupam (== sva-rapam ? e.g. Prasanna- 
pada 264-5 : tat-svarupam « sunyataand synonyms. svabhava = bhavasvarupa). 

36 so Nb Ne Ca Cd Ce Jb ChT 8 Ti — Ja : na praptitvam — Ne Nd ChT 1, 2 ,5,6: 
na praptih — ChT 9 : na praptitvam ca na-apraptib- 

37 tasmat tarhi Sariputra Na Nb Nc Nd Ne Ca Cd Ce Ti — Sariputra also in 
ChT 8 S 9 — Ja Cc ChT 1, 2, 5, 6 omit 37. 

38 NaNeNb ? Nc ? Nd ? Cg : apraptitvat — Jb: apraptitvena — Cb : apraptitva 

— Ja om . apraptitvat Cd : aprapti-yavat ' — Ca : apraptitapraptiry a va vat 

Ce : na praptimapraptiryavat — ~ bodhisattvasya Ja — - Cb Jb : bodhisattvanam — 
Nb Ne Na ? Nc : bodhisattva mahasattva — Cc : bodhisattva — Cg : bodhisattva — 
Ti: Byang chub sems dpah mams. 39,47 Cg: ni^ritya. 

40 See note 4 on p. 39. Nb : viharanti — Suzuki : viharato — Ca Ce : viharans- 

— ’cittavaranab om. Na Nb Nc Nd Ne Ca Ce Ti. 

41 Ca Cd Ce : cittalambanam — Na Nb Nc Nd ? Ne : cittarambana-matratvat — 

Ti : sems la sgrib pa med cing. 42 Na Nb Nc Ne : anuttrasta. 

‘ 44 Ja? ti$tha ? — Na Nb Nc Nd Ca : nistha — Ne om. ni$tha — Ca Ce : nirvanarh 
prapnoti — Na Nb Nc Nd Ne : nirvana praptab. 

4S-4B Ca Ce: tryadhva-vyavasthitair api samyaksambuddhair . . . @bodhih 
prapta. — Na Nb Nc Ne : ... sarva-buddhair api . . . abhisambuddha. 

60 Na Nc : tasmat tarhi Sariputra., etc. — Ne : tasmat tarhi kulaputra, etc. — 
Ca Ce : etasmaj, etc. — Nd : tasmat tarhi jnatavyam. 

“ om.CliT 1. — ChT2,5,6, 7: lb jz it NcNdNeCe: om. maha. 
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maha-mantro 53 maha-vidya~maiitro 54 ’nuttara- 
mantro 55 J samasama-mantrah 56 sarva-dnhkha- 

prasamanah 57 satyam amithyatvat. 58 prajha~ 

paramitayam iikto mantrah. 59 tadyatha 60 om 
gate gate paragate parasamgate bodhi svaha. 

E^am $ariputra a gambhlrayam praj naparamitayam caryayam 
siksbitavyam bodhisattvena 66 Atha khalu bhagavan c tasmat d 
samadher vyutthaya Aryavalokitesvaraya bodhisattvaya maha- 
sattvaya* sadhnkaram adat. sadhu sadhu kulaputra, evam etat 
kulaputra* evam etad 5 gambhlrayam praj naparamitayam caryahi 
cartavyam 5, yatha tvaya . nirdistam 76 anumodyate sarva*-tatha- 
gatair arhadbhih 7 \ idam avocat bhagavan. attamana z - r ayusman 
Sariputra™ Aryavalokitesvaro bodhisattvo n mahasattvas r te ca 
bhiksavas te ca bodhisattva mahasattvah* sa ca sarvavati parsat 
sa-deva-manusa-asma-garuda °-gandharvas ca loko Bhagavato 
bhasitam abhyanandann iti. 
iti ary a ^pra j haparamita-hrdava v samaptam. 

53 Na : saha ? — Ca Ce : vidya-mantro — Ne : mahamantrah. After 54 
Na adds : asama-mantrah. 

54 Cg om. 

55 Ne : asama mantrah. 

58 Na ? Nc Nd Ne Ca Cg Jb : sarva-duhkha-prasamano mantrah. 

57 Ca Ce : samyaktvam na mithyatvam — Nc : samyaktva amithyatva. 

58 @tayukto Ca Ce. — Ne : @tayayukto — Nc : @tapnjayukta ? 

a ~ a Ca Co: bodhisattvena mahasattvena praj naparamitayam siksitavyam. — 
Ne om. caryayam. 

b Nc Ne add : mahasattvena. 
c Ca Ce add : (t)asyam velayam. 
d Nd Ne om : tasmat — Ce : tasyas. 
c Jb : @asya @asya @asya. 
f om. Nc Ne. 

so Jb ; Ca Ce : evam evaif?a prajhaparamita. 
h Nc*Nd add : tad. * Jb om. 

k Nc Ce adds : samyaksambuddhaib — Nd Ne Ni have iti for arhadbhib- 
1 Jb : anandamana. 
m Ca Ce omits ayusman Sariputra. 
r ~ r Nc om. n ~ n Jb om. 

0 Jb Ce om. * p so Na. 

Nc : prajnaparamita-hrdaya-dharani pane a v imsatikah nama dharani 
Nd: sri-prajhaparamita-hydaya 

Ne : pahca-vimsatika-prajhaparamita-hrdaya-nama-dharani 
Nh : sri-pahca-vimsatika-prajhaparamita-hrdaya 
Ca : • pahca-vimsatika Bhagavatl praj naparamita-hrdayam 
Ce : pahca-vimsatika prajhaparamita-hydayam. 
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Kumamjtva’s 1 translation is important, as by far the earliest 
version of the text which we possess. Below (p. 41-2) it will be 
shown to be of great assistance in restoring and. tracing out the 
argument of the sutra as it is likely to have appeared to its compilers. 

While most of the variant readings are of a minor character and 
self-explanatory, two of them require comment. The textual 
tradition is particularly unsatisfactory in the two places where* as 
we shall see, there is a break in the source, and where the pieces 
are joined together. 

The first concerns the passage of the argument from IY to V. 
The reading adopted here is well supported by the MSS. and gives 
a smooth transition from IY to V. It seems, however, to have 
developed only in the course of time. It is not attested by the 
two oldest documents. Kumarajwa , and the Chinese translations 
up to Ch 7 of a.d. 861 seem to have read, na 'prapti/tasmdd aprdptit - 
vat bodhisattva(sya), etc. 2 The Horyuji MS., written before a.d. 609, 
gives : ZG na praptitvam zs bodMsattvasya. Something appears to 
have dropped out here. As far as one can judge from the available 
evidence, the sutra originally was content to deny in regard to 
emptiness all the main categories of Buddhist analysis. Later 
a part of the tradition thought to guard against misunderstanding 
by denying also the negation of those categories that easily form 
opposites. Thus Kumdmpva and several of the MSS. know nothing 
of the clause 30 na vidyd 31 na vidyaksayo ; in No. 34 na-amdrgak 
is found only in a few later MSS. ; and so with 36 na-a-prdptih , 
which appears in the Chinese translations only quite late, after 
about 850, in Ch 8 and 9. 

Obviously the rules of ordinary logic are abrogated in this sutra. 
Contradictions co-exist in emptiness. 3 By adding “ no knowledge ”, 
somebody may have wanted to make clear that in the dialectical 
logic of the Prajndpdmmitd a double negation does not make an 

1 This translation, strictly speaking, appears not to have been made by 
Kumarajwa, but by one of his disciples. See Matsumoto, Die Prajnaparamita 
Literatur, 1932, p. 9, who refers to a Chinese catalogue. In the Kao-seng-chtian, 
a biography compiled in a.d. 519, the Hrdaya, is not mentioned in the list of 
translations attributed to Kumdrajwa ; of. J. Nobel, Stzh. pr , Ah Wise 20, 1927. 

* # m #o b m m # 0 

* In No. 10 a term (form) is identified with the negation of that term {“ empti- 
ness ”). Cf. also No. 10 with Nos. 23-4 Similarly, Dionysius Areopagita in Myst. 
Theol. , i, 2, teaches that with reference to the Absolute there is no opposition 
fa vrtKtifiwa) between affirmation and negation. 
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affirmation. The misconception might arise that “ the extinction 
of ignorance 55 (= the negation of the negation of knowledge) 
might be equivalent to a positive entity, named knowledge. The 
addition, u no knowledge, 5 ’ would guard against that misconception. 1 
In the same way, in this kind of logic, one negation is not necessarily 
like another. Net mdrga is not the same as a-marga , nor is na prdpti 
the same as a-prdpti. A-prdpti is, like prdpti , one of the 79 dharmas 
of the Sarvdstivddins , 2 In emptiness, i.e. in truth, there is no dharma. 
But while the a-prdpti is not a fact, a-prdptitva 3 is the basis of the 
conduct of a bodhisattva, of one who strives for bodhi. This is one 
of the paradoxes in -which the sutra gives expression to the laws of 
spiritual life. 

The second difficulty concerns the divergence between cittdvarana 
and cittalambana in No, 40. 4 When one considers the peculiarities 
of Sanskrit MSS. , the two words do not differ much. We may suppose 
that originally there was Now *T and and ^ and 

are constantly interchanged in Nepalese MSS., and the ^ is repre- 
sented by an anusvdra. This would give If the anusvdra is 

dropped, as often happens, a simple juxtaposition would lead to 
Although the reading cittdvarana makes sense it is perhaps 
not the original reading, 5 The normal Chinese equivalent for 

• 1 Although, strictly speaking, n. 35 na jnanam would make it superfluous. 

2 In Nagdrjuna's list of 119 kusala dharmas, however, only prdpti is mentioned. 

IRQ., 1938, p. 317, No. 16. ... 

3 Cf. LankS., p. 307, v. 326-7 : prdptir . . . karma- jd trsrt,a~sambhava. 

4 In n. 40 the manuscript tradition does not cogently require the reading given 
in the text. Ja itself reads : viharati cittavaraya/ cittdvarana- ; Kokio's first copy 
read: vaharaty citvavaranaft, which he corrects into: viharati cil?iavara?)ah. Jb 
has : viharati cittavaranalp/ ciiiav@. Cc : viharyacita/avarna cita/a (varria-nd)-stitva. 
But Cg : viharatya cityavarand. Against this we have Kumdrajivd’s translation. 
Kumdrajiva either read viharati acitta@, or he understood cittdvarana fy as citta-a- 
vamnah. A consideration of the meaning of the passage decided me to follow Suzuki 
and Hannya in adding the Avagraha . If we take viharati citidvaranah literally, the 
passage would mean : tf< Because he has not attained, the Bodhisattva, based on the 
perfection of wisdom, dwells with thought obstructed. But only when obstruction is 
removed does he reach Nirvana *\ The idea that someone could be based on the perfec- 
tion of wisdom, and yet dwell with thought obstructed, is quite alien to the larger 
Prajhdpdramitd-sutras. A -ciitdvaranah would, however, give a meaning well in 
keeping with the larger sutras, as is shown on page 45. 

5 The term cittdvarana seems to be exceedingly rare, I have so far met it only 
in one other case. The first Tibetan translation of Aryadeva’s Cittavisuddhipraka- 
rayam gives, in transliteration and translation, the title as : ciUdvaraxiavisodhana- 
nama-prakaranam, cf, Tohoku Catalogue, No, 1804, where cilia-varana is given as 

a. trarmnf. 
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avaram is p|. This occurs only in the 7th and 8th version of the 
sutra, done in 861 and 856 respectively. The earlier versions, 
1, 2, 5, and 6, done between 400 and 790, all have III 11 Si 
According to Soothill 1 |g means : “ A snare, an impediment, 

cause of anxiety, anxious/ 5 The sign is related to a meaning “ hung 
up 55 , “ suspended ”, and therefore seems to have more affinity 
to d-LAMB-ana than to d-YAR-ana. 

II 

The bulk of the Hrdaya , from Sections I to V, is an instruction 
in the four Holy Truths, as reinterpreted in the light of the 
dominant idea of emptiness. 2 In the Pancavimsatisahasrikd- 
prajndpdramitd (= P) on pp. 43-7, corresponding to Satasahasrilm- 
pmjndpdramitd {— S), pp. 136, 5-141, 13, we find a series of argu- 
ments, which Haribhadm, or whoever edited that recast version 
of the Pancavimsati , considers as an instruction (avavdda) in at 
least the first three Truths. This passage is the source of the first 
part of the Hrdaya. It is true that Haribhadm lived about a.d. 800- 
c. 800 to 300 years after the elaboration of the Prajhapdramitd 
texts — and that many of his divisions and interpretations are 
artificial and far-fetched. But much of his commentary goes back 
to much earlier times. 3 4 In any case, in this instance Haribhadm 
merely follows the kdrika of Maitreyanathaf whose Ahkisamayd- 
lahMra would be about contemporary with the Hrdaya , if both 
can be assigned to c. a.d. 350. Also, the soundness of Haribhadm' s 
diagnosis can be demonstrated from independent documents. 

In the case of the Third Truth, of nirodha , the text of the 
Pancavimsati is very similar to Sections III and IV of the Hrdaya 

sunyata Sariputra noipadyate na nirudhyate, na samklisyate na 
vyavadiyaie, na hiyate na vardhate. na-atita na-anagata na 
pratyutpanna. yd ca Idrsi na rupam na vedand . , . ; na prthivi- 
dhatnr . , . . ; na cahsur . . . ; na mpam na sabda . . . . ; na 
eaksurayatanam na rupayatanam . . . . ; na caJcsu-dhdtur . . . ; 

1 A Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist Terms, 1937, p. 3626. 

a The passage in Asia, ii, 34, sunyatdyam Kausika tisthatd bodhisattvena mahd- 
sattvem prajhaparamitayam sthMavyam, is given by Haribhadm as catub-satya- 
dhara . 

3 Cf. Boston II, 158. 

4 Le. har I, 21 : pratipattau ca satyesu buddh-mtrfadisu trim ... 22 ity avavado 

dai^atmahab* 
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na-avidyotpado na midyd-nirodhah na smhskdrotpddo . . . ; na 
duhhham na samudayo na nirodha na mdrgo ; na prdptir na- 
abhisapiayo. 1 na srotaapanna na srotaapatti-phalam . . . . na 
pratyekabuddha na pratyekabodhih ; na buddho na bodhih. 
evam hi Sariputra bodhisattvo mahasatfcvah pra j naparamitayam 
caran yukto yukta it! vaktavyah. (iti nirodha-satyavavadah.) 

The Hrdaya obviously gives an abbreviated version of this 
passage. It is noteworthy that on two occasions our documents 
preserve more of the original than the current text does. Kumdm - 
jwa leaves in : na-atitd na-anagata na pratyutpannd, using literally 
the same signs as in his translation of the Pancavimsati itself. 2 
The Tun Huang MS. Cb gives na prdptir na-abhisamaya. It is possible 
that Kumdrajiva’s addition suggests that the text about a.d. 400 
contained it, while the Tun Huang addition may be a mere 
reminiscence of the numerous occasions in which prdpti and 
abhisamaya are coupled in the Prajndpdramitd sutras . 3 

The truth of stopping, as Haribhadra sums up, 4 means that 
nirodha is really emptiness, and therefore devoid of any dharma. 

The case is less clear with the second truth, of samudaya . The 
Pancavimsati passage reads : — 

sa na riipam utpada-dharmi va nirodha-dharmi va samanupa- 
gyati . . . na ruparii samklesa-dharmi va vyavadana-dharmi va 
samanupasyati . . . punaraparam Sariputra bodhisattvo mahasattvo 
na riipam vedanayam samavasarati 5 - iti samanupasyati. 
na vedana samjnayam samavasaratiti samanupasyati . . . na 
vijnanam dharnie samavasaratiti samanupasyati. na dharmah 
kvacid dharme samavasaratiti samanupasyati. tat kasya hetoh ? 
na hi kascid dharmah kvacid dharme samavasarati prakrti- 
sunyatam upadaya. tat kasya hetoh ? tatha hi Sariputra ya 

1 Kumarajrua in Taisho Issaikyo , viii, 223a, gives : w is ^ # $$ w . 
for ndprdptir nahhisammya, just as in Nos. 35-6 of the Hrdaya. 

2 Taisho Issaikyo , vol. viii, p. 223a. 

3 E.g. A$ta (« A) VIII, 1S7, 189 ; A XV, 303 ; and A I, 30, which we will show 
to be the source of a part of Section V. 

4 Ed. Wogihara, 1935, p. 32. nirodhe sunyatayam utpada-nirodha-sam klesa- 
vydvaddna - hdni- vrddhymdi-raliitdydm 7m rupam ydvan na-avidyotpado a na-avidya- 
mrodho 7ia buddbo na bodhir iti , 

5 Up Jo this point the Sagaraynati, in feiksasamuccaya , p. 263, gives a close 
parallel to this passage. Instead of samavasarati the terms samsrjyate and ranati 
are used there. In Pmsannapada , ch. 14, we find the arguments of the Madhyamika 
against the real existence of samsarga, The chief point is that samsarga implies 
anyathva or prthaktva , and that is not a real fact. 
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rupasya sunyata na tad rupam . . . (tat kasya hetok ? tatha ki ya 
rupa-sunyata na sa rupayati . . . ya . . . vedayati ; ... samjanite . . . ; 
abkisamskaroti; . . . vijanati. tat kasya ketok ?) tatha hi Sdriputra 
na-anyad mpam anyd sunyata . na-anyd sunyata anyad mpam , 
mpam eva sunyata sunyataim mpam., na-anyd vedand anyd 
sunyata . . .iti samudaya-satya-avavadah. 

Tke Hrdaya reproduces only the substance of tke last two 
sentences of this passage. But Kumdmjwa also gives tke sentences 
marked in ( ), preceding this, and that again literally in tke 
same words as in his translation of tke Pancavimsati d It is note- 
worthy that the Chinese and Tibetan translations, and three of the 
MSS., remain close to the Pancavimsati text in that they have 
only two clauses, omitting either Nos. 10-11 or Nos. 13-14. 1 2 

But how is this argument connected with the truth of origination ? 
As interpreted by tke Pmjhdpdramitd , tke truth of origination 
means 3 that form, etc., considered as tke cause of ill, are really 
identical with 4 emptiness, not separate from it. In other words, 
in reality there is no origination. 5 6 

' As for tke first truth , of ill, Kumdrajwa was well aware that 
Section I referred to it, as is shown by his addition, <c and so we 
go beyond all suffering and calamity (obstruction). 55 6 Anyone 
familiar with the thought of the Prajndpdramitd knows that the 
connotations of the term vyavalokayati point in the same direction. 
In Asia xxii, pp. 402-3, for instance, it is explained that a 
Bodhisattva, endowed with wisdom, “ looks down 55 in the sense 
that he surveys the sufferings of beings with compassion. In the 

1 Taisho Issaikya , vol. viii, p. 223$, 

2 Kumdrajiva’s ft in etc., does not translate Nos. 13-14, but Nos. 

10-11. In other places the phrase is also used to render rupam eva sunyata 
sunyataiva rupam ; e.g. Taisho Issaikyo , viii, 221c = P 38; 223a = P. 45. 

3 A bhismwyalankaraloka, p. 32: samudaye sunyata hetu-bhuta-rupadayor 

avyatiriktatvena (= a-prthaktvem) rupddi na smmidaya-nirodha-samklesa-vyavadana 
dharmi iti. ^ 

4 The formula of Nos. 13-14 is designed as a parallel to the classical formula 

of the satkdyadrsti , which is the chief cause of becoming, cf. e.g. AttJmsdUm, p. 353 : 
idh’ekacco rupam attato samanupasyati, yam mpam so aham , yo afiam tam rupan ti 9 
rupan ca attan ca advayarh samanupasyati. In Section II of this suira, sunyata 
takes the place which dtmun occupies in the satkdyadrsti. . » 

5 And therefore as in the Pancavimsati passage, utpada, samkUsa , samsdra, 
which are all synonyms of the world viewed as originated. 

6 There is no trace of this addition in any Sanskrit document, and it may have 
been made in Central Asia . from where KurnfirfiAwin? s te-eL is ««.iri +,n La r?Ari\rA/4 
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traditional formula of the first Truth dulikha is equated with the 
pancupaddm-skandha . But what, according to the PmjhdpdramiM, 
is the real fact or truth about the shandhas ? That they are empty 
in their own being. Thus, if dulikha = slcandhd, and if skandhd 
= svabhava-sunya , then dulikha = svabhava-sumja. 1 The com- 
passion of a Bodhisattva, which at first has suffering beings as its 
objects, continues to grow even when the beings are replaced by 
objects more true to reality— first a group of shandhas or a pro- 
cession of dharmas , and finally by emptiness, or no object at all . 2 

In the section dealing with the duhJeha-satya, the Pancavimsaii 
expresses this idea more elaborately : — 

$ariputm : katham yujyamano Bhagavan bodhisattvo maha- 
sattvah prajMparamitayaih yukta iti vaktavyah ? Bhagavan : 
iha Sariputra bodhisattvo mahasattvo rupa-sunyatayam yukto 
yukta iti vaktavyah . . . etc., list as in Section IV to jara-marana- 
soka-parideva-duhkha-daurmanasyopayasa-sunyatayam yukto 
yukta iti vaktavyah. Punaraparam ^ariputra bodhisattvo maha- 
sattvah prajnaparamitayam carann adhyatma-sunyatayam yukto 
yukta iti vaktavyah . . . yavat para-bhava-sunyatayarii yukto 
yukta iti vaktavyah. evarh hi Sariputra bodhisattvo mahasattvo 
prajnaparamitayam carann asu sarvasu sunyatasu yukto yukta 
iti vaktavyah. sa abhih sunyatabhi prajnaparamitayam caran na 
tavad bodhisattvo mahasattvo yukta iti vaktavyo ’yukta iti. Tat 
kasya hetoh ? tatha hi na sA rupam . . . yuktam iti va ayuktam 
iti va samanupasyati. iti duhkha-satya-avavadah. 

The truth of ill thus means 3 that in their essential being the 
skandhas, considered as a result of craving and as essentially ill, 

1 In the Abhidharma, iunya is one of the four equivalents of dulikha. It is 
there explained as the negation of mamagrdha and dtrmdfsii* AK., vii, 13. Now, 
according to the Abhisama-ydlankardloka, p. 38, the srdvakas contemplate the 
sixteen modes or aspects of the four Truths as antidotes to atma-darmna , and the 
Bodhisattvas as antidotes to dharma-darsana . Then in the case of the latter 
sunya would mean svobhdva-sunya, instead of anatrmya. 

2 sail va-arambaya, dharma-drambana ; an-dramba?jta. Absaymnati sutra in 
&iksasamuccaya, p. 212, 12 sq. ; cf. also Pitr put rasa mciga ma in & ikm mmuccaya, 
259, 10 sq., Updlipariprcchd in Pmsannapadd, xii, 234, the Panjika , pp. 486-493, 
on JBodhicdryavatara, ix, 76-8, and Madhyamakavatara, pp. 9-11, Museon , 1907, 
pp. 258-260. These passages form the context into which Section I of the Hrdaya 
is to be placed, and taken together they form an illuminating commentary to it. 

3 Abhisamaydlankdralokd , p. 32 : dufakhe phala-bhuta-rupddi-sunyatd prajnap • 
aramitayos tathatd rupatvdd aihdtmyam iti* 
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are identical with, emptiness. In actual reality, the fact of ill cannot 
maintain itself against the fact of emptiness . 1 

From the printed text of the Pancavimsati it appears that the 
fourth truth , of the Path, is not treated in this passage, and N. Butt 2 3 4 
is explicit in drawing this conclusion. Haribhadm , however, in the 
A bMsammjdlanJcdrdioka 3 takes it that the sentences following iti 
mrodha-satya-avavddah 4 do not treat of the Buddha-ratna, as the 
printed text suggests, but of the Path. Section V of the Hrdaya 
is, however, not based on that passage. The reason may be that 
the tradition on the attribution of this passage was somewhat 
confused, and also that the account of the Path given there did not 
go to the bottom of the question, and lost itself in comparative 
side-issues. We have to look for the source of Section V elsewhere. 

The end of the first chapter of the Astasahasrikd (= A) is devoted 
to a long argument, which according to Haribhadra deals with 
nirydna , going forth, on the last three stages of a Bodhisattva’s 
career . 5 The authors of the Prajndpdramitd sutras seem to have 
been aware that they deal there with the very core of their teaching, 
and each successive version labours to bring out the idea more 
clearly. The Satasahasrika remodels the account of the Asia to 
a greater extent than it usually does, and the Pancavimsati, what 
is still more unusual, has recast it again, and made some additions 
of its own . 6 * 8 

In its Section V the Hrdaya at first follows step by step the 


1 Madhyamaka-kdrika , xxiv, 21 : aniiyam uktarh dulikham hi tat svabhavye na 
vidyate . Prasannapadd , xii, .p. 234. tasmat svabhavato na santi duhkhadimiy 
avasvyate. atha viparyasa-matra-labdhatmasaltakaya duhkhddi. 

2 Aspects of Mahdydna Buddhism, etc., 1930, p. 228, “as the marga has no 
place in this interpretation of the aryasatyas, the Prajnaparamita omits it.” 

3 Ed, Wogihara, 1935, p. 32. 

4 I.e. P 47, 8-49, 10. 

5 Kdrikd, i, 72, 73 . . , nirydnam prapti-laksanarh /sarvdkdrajfmtdydm ca nirydnam 

rmrga-gocaram/niryazia-pratipaj jhey a sey am astavidhdtmikd . Cf. E. Obermiller, 
Analysis of the Abhisamaydlankdrdlokd, 1936, pp. 185 sq. Nirydna is, in the 
Abhidharma tradition, one of the four synonyms of marga, cf. Abhidharrmkosa, 
vii, 13, page 32: 4. nairyatyika — atyantam nirydridya prabhavaii ( VyaJchyd , 

p. 626, 26), sortie definitive, paree qu’il faui passer au dela d’une maniere definitive. 
Also Paiisambhidamaggd, i, 118. 

8 P 265, 6-22, is absent in S xiii, and so is P 266, 5-21 . — The only other substantial 
addition to the Satas., in the printed portion of the Pahcav., is on pp. 149, 14- 
150, 16, where it is due to a desire to maintain a scheme which cannot be read 
into the existing j&atas* text. 
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argument of the larger Prajhdpdramitd sutras , which thus provide 
an excellent commentary to its somewhat cryptic brevity. 

(1) First, there is no attainment in actual fact. Attainment 
implies abhinirvrtti and duality, and neither of these exists in 
reality. 1 

(2) Secondly, there is no desire, on the part of the Bodhisattva, 
for any attainment. The argument begins with a definition of the 
Bodhisattva, and proceeds to show that he does not wish for an 
attainment. 2 

(3) Then follows a discussion on “ relying on ”. 3 

(4) Then, corresponding to Hrdaya No. 40, viharati , comes the 
point that ayam bodhisattvo mahavattvo viharaty anena prajnd- 
pdramitd-vihdrena. 

(5) Here the literal correspondence breaks down, and the Hrdaya 
employs terms not directly used in the larger account. The larger 
sutras proceed to discuss the dialectics of a bodhisattva’s mental 
activity ( manasikdra ), which, if Haribhadra’ $ interpretation 4 can 
be trusted, is very much akin to what is said in the remainder 
of Section Y. It would take too long to show this in detail. 

In any case, the terms used in the second part of Section V are 
closely connected with mdrga. That is obviously so with nistha 
and nirvana . It is, however, perhaps worth mentioning that the 
cognition of the uncovered thought, of the cittam na-dvaranaih 
samyuktam na visamyuhtam , is placed by the A bliisamaydlahkdra 
under mdrga-satya , 5 and that pratipatii , the third dkara (mode, 
aspect) of mdrga , is defined as cittasya-aviparyasa-pratipadana® 

At first sight one would be inclined to think that Section VII, 
the passage dealing with the perfection of -wisdom as a mantra, is 

1 Haribhadra , i, 10, 6, prdpti-nirydtyam — A I, 24, 16-27, 6 = P 242, 13-256, 9 
«■ S xili, 1635, 13 sq. MS. Cambridge Add 1630, to fol. 98. 

2 Haribhadra s, i, 10, 7, sarmkdrajnatd-niryd^am = A 27, 7-31, 9 = P 256, 7- 
263, 17 =s $ MS. fol. 98-137. — P 260 : Subhuti : na-dham anutpannasya dharmasya 
praptim icchami, na-apy abhisamayam . 

3 Haribhadra , i, 10, 8, marga-nirya^am for (3) to (5) = A I, 31,10-32 = P 263, 18- 
269, 6 = $ MS. fob 4375-1445. — Asia, p. 31. prajndpdmmitaiva sdrva-ydniht 
sarva-dharma-anisritataya sarva-dharma-anUritd pdramitd ca. 

* Asfa , 31, 18. AbMsammjdlahkardlolcd, p, 125: e.g. nanu manaskdras cetasa 
abhoga alambane citia-dhdrana-karmakab. prajndpdramitd-vihdras ca tad-viparita- 
svabhdva. Cf. also to A 32, 7, ef. p. 127, 26, manasikdrena aviparydsa pravifltatvdd. 
The trembling is alluded to in Asia , p. 31, 15-16. 

' 6 P 121, 5-123, 5 = S 490, 14^503, 5. 

6 Ed. Wogihara, p. 137. 
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a later addition, due to the influence of Tantrism. One must, 
however, bear in mind that we can trace in the Niddesa and in the 
Pali commentaries an old tradition, according to which pannd 
is called manta , a term understood there as the feminine of manto, 
mantra . 1 Then there is the term vidyd. In the dharma-cakka- 
ppavattana-vaggo of the Samyutta Nikaya , which, as we will see, 
embodies some of the traditions forming the background of the 
Urdaya, vijjd is equated with a knowledge of the four Truths . 2 
In other contexts, however, the term shades off into meaning a kind 
of secret, mysterious lore of magical potency which can be com- 
pressed into a magical formula, a spell. What is really new in 
Tantrism is merely the stress laid on the belief that all the means 
of salvation can be compressed into the words of a short formula . 3 

The Satasahasrikd , in chapter xix , 4 gives a close parallel to the 
beginning of Section VII. The only difference is that the term 
vidyd is used .instead of mantra. The parallel is all the more 
impressive, in that VII is also in the Satas. coupled with VI, although 
VI here does not precede but follow" it . 5 

&akra : mahavidyeyam bhagavan yad uta prajnaparamita, 

anuttareyam vidya bhagavan yad uta prajnaparamita. asamasa- 
meyaiii vidya bhagavan yad uta prajnaparamita. Tat kasya 
hetoh ? tatha hi bhagavan prajnaparamita sarvesarh kusalanam 
dharmanam aharayitrl. Bhagavan : evam etat Kausika evam etat. 
mahavidyeyam Kausika . , . yad uta prajnaparamita. Tat kasya 
hetoh ? tatha hi Kausika ye te’bhuvann atlte dhvani tathagata . . . 
te enam vidyam agamya amittaram samyaksambodhim abhisam- 
buddha. ye 'pi te bhavisyanty anagate . . . ye ? p te etarhi dasadig 
lokadhatusu tathagata . , . tisthanti dhryante yapayanti, te 'py 
enam vidyam agamya anuttaram samyaksambodhim abhi- 
sambuddha . 6 

1 Niddesa ii, 497. Dh-A iv, 93. Sn-A 204, 549. Vv-A 262. 

2 SamyN., v, p. 430. yam kho bhikkhu dukkhe nanaiii duhkha-samudaye juinam . . . 
ayam vuceaii bldkhhu vijjd. JSttdvata ca vijjdgato hoii. 

3 E.g. Sadhanamdld , p. 270. ayam mantmrajo buddhatvam daddti, him punar 
anydh siddhayaft ? 

4 MS. Cambridge Add 1630, fol. 2936. Corresponds to A III, 73 sq. 

5 Kumdrajiva, by omitting No. 52, is again nearer to the presumed original of 
this passage. 

8 Here again there is an allusion to the four Truths in that the second part of 
the quotation is’ modelled on the classical formula, which, in the Sacca- Samyutta 

t KSrtvruit AT xt T-m — iL\ rnno ao •frill/vnro • mo 7v> hhal-L-Jirtmo sr.f.'i 'th.vn. n/l.f}. h ri/Yi.flvn. 
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TWs statement according to which the perfection of wisdom is.' 
a vidya, and, as it were, the mother of the Tathagatas, occurs with 
slight variations once more in the same chapter of the Astasahasrika. 
The other passage 1 contains the parallel to No. 56 of the 
Hrdaya . 

We have thus been able to trace roughly nine-tenths of the 
Hrdaya to the larger Prajnaparamita sutra-s. We can, I think, 
draw the conclusion that the Hrdaya was originally intended as 
a restatement, for beginners, 2 of the four holy Truths, 3 followed 
by a few remarks on the method of bearing this teaching in mind 
and on the spiritual advantages of following it. 

This analysis permits us to see the Hrdaya in its historical 
perspective. It is the dharma-cakra-pravartana sutra of the new 
dispensation. It is the result of 800 years of continuous meditation 
on the tradition concerning the first turning of the wheel of the 
law. In the literature of the second turning of the wheel of the law 4 
the Hrdaya is meant to occupy the same central and fundamental 

arahanio sammd-sambuddhd yaihdbhutam abhisambujjhimsu , sabbe te caltdri ariya - 
saccdni yaihdbhutam abhisambujjhimsu . . . andgalam addhdnam . . . etarhi. . , . — 
Each branch of Buddhist thought rephrased this formula according to its needs. 
The Mantraydna , for instance, in Sah hyaii Kamahdydnan , v. 3, says of the Buddhas 
of the past, present, and future ; — 

iais ca sarvair imamvajran 
jnatvd tnantravidhim param 

'■ prdpta sarvajnatd viraih . ' \y :/ 

bodhimule hy alaksartd. 

Th® thought itself forms an essential part of the tradition on the first turning of 
the wheel of th© law, cf. e.g* Lai. VisL, xxvi, p. 418 (= Samy.N., v, p. 422) : iti 
hi bhiksavo yavad eva me esu eaiusv dryasatyesu yoniso manasi Jcurvato evam tripari - 
variant dvddasdkdrarh jhana-darsanam ulpadyate na tdvad aham bhiksavo ’ nuttardm 
samayaksambodhim abkisambuddho' , smi iti pratyajnasisam, na ca me jhana-darsanam 
ulpadyate . yatas ca me bhiksava esu catusv dryasatyesv . . .jhana-darsanam utpannam, 
akopyd ca me cetovimuktify prajhd-vimuktis ca sdksdtkrtd. tato ’ ham bhiksavo 
’ nuttardm samyahsarhbodhim abhisarhbuddho'smi iti pratyajhdsisam . 

1 The oilier passage is A III, 54-5 = S xviii, fol. 280a-2816. 

2 The connotations of avavdda can be gathered from Sutrdlamhdra , ch. xiv, 
and from Buddhaghosas definition, Bamantapdsddika , v, p. 982 : api ca otirLne 
vd anotiyne vd pathama-vaca f nam ovddo , punapunnam vacanam anusdsani ti . 

3 There are other instances of a Mahdydnistic reinterpretation of the four Truths. 

Cf. the Dhyayitamusti sutra , quoted in Prasannapadd, p. 298, cf. Prasannapada, 
ch. 24. Lankavatdra sutra, p. 299, v. 260, is short enough to be quoted : cittasya 
duhkha saiyam samudayo j hana-gocarah /dve s : ye buddhabhumis ca prajhd yatra 
pravariate . 

4 Aspa, ix,. p. 203, states expressly: dvitiyam batedam dharmacakra-vartanaih 
Jambudvipe pasydma iti . 
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position which the dharma-cakra-pravartiina sutra occupies in the 
scriptures of the first turning. 1 

The Prajnaparamitd texts are so elusive to our understanding, 
because they are full of hidden hints, allusions, and indirect references 
to the" pre-existing body of scriptures and traditions circulating in 
the memory of the Buddhist community at the time. They are 
more often than not an echo of older sayings. Without the relation 
to the older sayings they lose most of their point. We at present 
have to reconstruct laboriously what seemed a matter of course 
1,500 years ago. 

Ill 

Although I have added in the bibliography all the items known 
to me, I do not think that I have covered the whole ground. Never- 
theless, a list of editions, manuscripts, and translations is necessary 
for the understanding of the preceding pages, and the remainder 
may be a small contribution to a bibliography of Buddhist literature 
which would be a great help to the student of this vast subject. 

Sanskrit 

Editions 

1. Max Muller, Buddhist Texts from Japan. Anecdota Oxoniensia, Aryan 
Series, vol. 1, part iii. The ancient palm -leaves containing the Prajnapara- 
mita-hydaya-sutra and the U§ni§a-vijaya-dharani, ed. F. M. Muller and 
B. Nanjio, 1884. 

Both short and long text. The edition is based on MSS. : Ja Jb and Ca. 

2. Shaku Hannya. The prajnaparamita-hrdaya sutra, Sanskrit and Tibetan 
texts (4- some notes). The Eastern Buddhist, 2, 1922-3, pp. 163-175. 

The text is the same as MS. Jb. 

1 The Hrdaya abounds in allusions to the traditions as laid down in the various 
dharma-cakra-pravartana sutras. In the dhamma-calcka-pavattana vaggo of Samyutta 
Nikaya {preserved also in Tibetan mdo XXX, and in Chinese T 109), we have 
first a statement of the four Truths, followed (p. 426) by a passage on dhdrana 
(equivalent to mantra), and a warning that no other truth of ill, etc., is possible. 
The end of the vagga is similar to Hrdaya No. 57 : (p. 430) idam dukkhan ti bhikkhave 
tatham {= saccam, satyam) etam avitatham etan anahhatatham etam (corresponds 
to amithyatvdt). fiariputra's position irx the Hrdaya gains point from the tradition 
common to all schools that &ariputra alone was capable to turn the wheel of the 
law after the Tathagata (e.g. Sn 557 ; MN III, 29 ; Mil. 362 ; Divy. 394), and 
from the statement in the Saccavibhaiigasutta of the Majjhima Nikaya 141 ; 
Sariputto , bhikkhave, pahoii cattdri ariyasacmni vithdrena acikkhitum , etc. But it 
would be tedious to continue. Those who wish to follow up this suggestion will 
find a list of the chief versions of the dharma-cakra-pravartana sutra in E. Wald- 
sehmxdt. Bruchstueeke . 1932. n. 54. 
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3, D. T. Suzuki, Essays in Zen Buddhism, in> 1934, p. 190. Manual of Zen 
Buddhism , 1985, p. 27. (Short text)-— reprinted in J. Tvberg, Sanskrit 
Keys to the Wisdom Religion , 1940, p. 146. 

Manuscripts 

■Kdpedese ~= N.' 

Na: India Office No. 7712 (I). Long text. 35 lines. Followed by .a poem of" 

S lines. Nepali characters. From Hodgson collection. 

Nb: MS. Cambridge Add 1485. Long text. a.d. 1677. Ornamental Lantsa, 

foL 16-1 S. 

Ne : MS. Bodl. 1449 (59), fob 74v-75v. Long text. Newari. Hodgson MS. of 

a.d. 1819. Carelessly written. 

Nd; London Eoyai Asiatic Society, Hodgson Collection, c, 1820. Cowell and 
Eggeling, No, 79 V. fol. 15-166. Long text. Corrupt. 

Xe ; Cambridge Add 1553, fol. 4 to 7 b. Long text. Very carelessly written. 
Illustrated by picture of four-armed prajnaparam.it a. 

Nf : Calcutta As. Soc. Bengal B 5 (35). Newari. 

Ng: Calcutta As. Soe, Bengal B 65 (10). 

Nh: Fragment, only first six lines : Cambridge Add 1164 2 II. 

Ni: So ci&te Asiatique, MS. No. 14, fol. 18b, 1. 4 — 19b, 1. 5. No. 21. Long 

text, cf. JAs 1941-2 (1945). 

Chinese = C. 

Ca : From a Chinese blockprint. Printed in M. Muller, pp. 30-2. 

Cb ; Text transcribed into Chines© characters. Found in Tun Huang. Taisho 
Issaikyo, No. 256, ed. in T. Matsumoto, Die Pmj hdpdramitd Literature 
1932, pp. 44-50. Cb has an introduction from K’u-ei-chi, Hiuen-tsi&ng’s 
disciple, and it may have been Hiuen-tsiang’s text. It contains many 
incorrectnesses of language, and one long repetition (i.e. No. 31 to No. 40 
occur twice). (Short text.) Stein Collection No. S 2464. 

Ce : Short text, found on stone in Iasaktu, Mongolia (near Kharbin). Prior 

to a.d. 1000. Ed. N. I). Mironov. The prajnaparamita-hjrdaya as an 
inscription. Journal of Urusvati , 1932, pp. 73-8. The text, Sanskrit in 
Sino-Mongolian pronunciation, is quite undecipherable after No. 43. 
It agrees closely with Ja. 

Cd : Long text, from a bell at Peking, now in Dairen. Mironov, p. 78. Incom- 

plete. Very close to Ca. 

Ce ; Text in Fear’s (cf. F 1) polyglot edition (Sanskrit, Tibetan, Chinese, 
Mongol, Maneim). Cf. Bibl. List, de France 3542. Xylograph. Cf. JAs., 
Oct.-Dee., 1924, p. 335 — printed in L. de Millone, Quelques mots sur les 
\f^mwiemJexles : sanskriis''dsi Japon, Actes du sixieme Congres International 
des Qrientalistes, 1883, Leyde, iii, 193-4, as “ Une recension, corrig4e 
par lui-meme (Feer), du text© Sanskrit qu’il avait compare a celui du 
Kandjour 

Cf: Stein collection Ch 00330. Sanskrit text and Chinese transliteration in 

alternate columns. Script later than c. a.d. 800. 

Cg: Bibl. Nationaie 62 no. 139. Pelliot Sogdien, in : E. Benveniste, T extea 

Sogdiens, Paris 1940, pp. 142-3. f Copie Bar bare.’ Short text. 

Japanese — J. 

Ja : MS. which came in a.d. 609 to the Horuji Temple = MS. Tokyo Imp. 

University No. 31 ? Short text. 

Jb : This MS. was brought to Japan in the ninth century by Yeun, disciple of 

KukaL The eighth copy of it, of 1880, printed in M. Muller, pp. 51-4. 
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Chinese Translations 

Ch 1 — Taisho Issaikyo (= T) 250. Short text. Mo-ho-pan-zo-po-lo-mi-ta-ming- 
chen-cing Great-perfection-of-wisdom-great-knowledge-divine sufcra ; trsl. 
Kumara jiva (or one of his disciples, cf. p. 38, n. 1), c. 400. Text from Kucha. 
Ch 2 = T. 251, trsl. Hiuen-tsiang 649. Short text. This is the standard translation. 
Ch 2 agrees with Ch I with the following exceptions : at No. 7 a different 
character for “ skandha ” is used ; two additions (after No. 9 and 21 
respectively) are omitted. No. 52 is not omitted. 

(Ch 3 : trsl. Rodhiruci 693. From South India. Lost.) 

(Ch 4 : trsl. Sik§ananda, c. 700. Lost.) 

Ch 3 and 4 are mentioned in T 2154, vol. lv, pp. 569c and 566ab, a catalogue 
of 730. 

Ch5 — T 253, trsl. Dharmaehandra (?) 741. Long text, from Eastern India, 
according to T 2157, vol. lv, 8786 and 893c. Agrees closely with Ch 2. 

Ch 6 = T 253, trsl. Prajna 790. From Kashmir. Long text. Agrees verbally with 
Ch 2 after No. 9. 

Ch 7 = T 253, trsl. Prajiiacakra 861. Long text from Central Asia. Shows a 
number of small variations from Ch. 2. 

Ch 8 = T 255, trsl. Fa-tcheng 856. Long text from Tibet, found in Tun Huang 
Differs from Ch 2 more than Ch 7 does. Agrees with Ti. 

Ch 9 = T 257, trsl. Shih-hi (Danapala ?), c. 1000. Long text from Udyana. Differs 
from Ch 2 in a great many details. 

Tibetan Translation — Ti 

Trsl. Vimalamitra. Bhagavati-prajhaparamita-hrdaya. Long text. Otani 
catalogue No. 160, Na 22. Tohoku Catalogue No. 21. Ka 1446-1 46a. 
Sher phyin xxi, 13 = Rgynd xi, 13. 

Mongol Translation 

(а) Feer’s polyglot edition. Cf. L. Feer, Tableau de la Langue Mongole , 
Paris, 1 866, appendix. 

(б) Collection of Schilling van Canstadt. Bibl. de Flnstitut de France, 
cf. T'oung Pao, xxvii, 1930. No. 3543-No. 3588, li, fol. 224r-225c. 

Manchtj Translation 
Feer’s polyglot edition. 

English Translations 

El: S. Beal, from Ch 2. 

(а) JliAS; New Series, i, 1865, pp. 25-9. 

(б) Catena of Buddhist Scriptures from the Chinese, 1871, pp. 282-4. 

E 2 : F. M. Muller, from the Sanskrit. 

{a) In his edition. 

(6) S.B.E., 49, 2, 1894, pp. 153-4. 

E 3 : Shaku Hannya, Eastern Buddhist , ii, 3-4, 1923, pp. 165-6, from Ch. 

E 4: K. Saunders, Lotuses of the Mahay ana, 1924, pp. 42-4 (from Ch ?). 

E 5 : D. T. Suzuki. 

. (a) Essays in Zen Buddhism , iii, 1934, pp. 192-4. 

(6) Manual of Zen Buddhism, 1935, pp. 27-32. 

E 6 : W. Y. Evans- Wentz, Tibetan Yoga and Secret Doctrines, 1935, pp. 355-259, 
from Ti. 

E 7 : D. Goddard in A Buddhist Bible , 2nd ed., 1938, pp. 85-6, “ made from 
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E 8 : J. Tyberg, Sanskrit Keys to the Wisdom Religion, 1940, p. 147. 

E 9 : E. Conze, The Middle Way, xx, 5, 1946, p. 105 (from Sanskrit). 

French Translations 

FI: L. Peer, from Ti. Extraits du K and jour, Annates du Musee Guiinet , vol. 5, 

1883, pp. 177-9. 

F 2 : P. Regnaud and M. Ymaizoumi, Actes du sixibne Congres International, 
ili, 1885, 189-190 (from Skr.). 

F 3 : C. de Harlez, Journal Asiatique, tome 18, 1891, pp. 445-6, from Manehu. 
As 44 introduction in andehoue-chinoise ” to Chinese MS. of Diamond sutra, 
of 1837. 

Commentaries 
Indian { Tibetan ) 

ti 1 : Yimalamitra. Arya-prajnaparamita-h^daya-tfka. Mdo hgrel, xvi, 2856- 
3026 (Cordier). 

ti 2 : Jnanamitra. -vyakhya, xvi, 3026-3096. 

ti 3: Vajrapani (?). -#kariha-pradipa, xvi, 3096-3196. 

ti 4 : Frasastrasena. -fika, xvi, 3196-3306 (da&artha-prakaiika). 

ti 5 : Kamalaslia, -tika, xvi, 3306~333a. 

ti 6 : Dipamkara&rlj iiana, -vyakhya, xvi, 333a~3386. 

ti 7 : Mahajana, - artha -pari j riana, xvi, 3 3 86-3 50a. 

Chinese 

ch 1 : T 1710 ii. Kiki (Hosso) 650. Vol. 23, pp. 514-542. 

ch 2 : T 1711 i. Enjiki c. 680. Abridged or brief ey. Vol. 23, pp. 542-552. 

ch 3 : T 3712 i. Hozd (Kegon), pp. 552-5. 

ch 4 : T 1713 ii. Shi-hui (Shie) (Kegon) (+ 946 Nanjio ; trav. 1165 T). ey to ch 3, 
pp. 555-568. 

eh 5 ; T 1714 i. Soroka and Nyoki (Tsung-lo and Ju-chi), 1380, pp. 569-571. 
eh 6 : Wu-tsing-tse, cf. Beal, Catena , p. 279. 
eh 7 : Shin kyo kie, ey of 1839, 34 leaves. 

ch 8 : Hogo, 1807, Bon-mon-han-nya-shin-gyo shaku. (Japanese on Sanskrit 
text.) 

English 

e 1 : D. T. Suzuki. The significance of the Prajnaparamita-hydaya sutra in 
Zen Buddhism. Essays in Zen Buddhism, Hi, 1934, pp. 187-206. 

© 2 : E. Conze. The Hrdaya sutra ; its scriptural background. The Middle 

Way , xx, 6, 1946, pp. 12-4-7; xxi, 1, 1946, pp. 9-11, 17. 


The Chuvash Word for “ Knife ” 

By J. BENZING 

T HE Chuvash language contains many words lacking a clear 
etymological relation to the Turco-Tatar languages (of which 
the Chuvash is a member) as well as to the neighbouring Finno- 
Ugrian languages. One of these odd expressions is the word for 
“ knife ”, zeze, which, according to Ashmarin’s Thesaurus Linguse 
Tschuvaschomm 1 (vol. xiii, pp. 109-110), has no derivations in 
this language. Among the examples of the use shown there, one 
is of some interest for students of folklore and may therefore be 
inserted here in translation : “ Having buried the maid they put 
a knife at her head, saying : Cut thou with this knife the bread 
yonder ; and they put a needle and thread, saying : Sew the chemises 
with them.” 

To find the origin of the word zeze, we shall start from the pro- 
nunciation given in Ashmarin’s Thesaurus , which may be shown 
as seze, s8£6 , where s is a palatal s, £ a palatal voiceless z 9 and e, 8 
are reduced vowel sounds. 

The dialect form s8zd suggests that the original vowel may have 
been d, u or o, u. In most of the Chuvash dialects (and in the 
literary language, too) the reduced 6 and o sounds are pronounced 
like e, a (e about like e in begin, a about like on in furious), but in 
some dialects, though there are many irregularities, e, a and 8, o 
are different and show where the literary e, a originate from old 
labial vowels. So we have kernel (: kdmdl, cf. Tatar keme§ } Turkish 
gumii§) “ silver ”, petem (: pMm , cf. Tat. boten, Tk. biitiin) “ total ”, 
Mr (: Mr, cf. Tat. kez, Tk. guz) “ autumn ”, par (: par , cf. Tat. boz, 
Tk. buz) “ ice ”, etc. 

The initial s and the z (in literary writing both z t as each s between 
vowels or between liquid and vowel is pronounced £) point to an 
old d (ch), s (sh) or— in the beginning of the word — to y, too. There- 
fore the original form of zeze will probably begin with cd . . (oil . .) 
or yd , . ( yu . .). 

Both Chuvash and Caucasian Balkars are considered to be 
descendants of the Bulgarian people and, though the Balkar idiom 
comes no nearer to the Chuvash language than any other of the 

1 Reviewed in the Oruntalistiscke Literaiurzeitung , 1939, col. 538-542, 
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Turco-Tatar idioms, there may be found many common features 
In detail. 1 The Balkar word for knife is cylggc, a member of a 
rather common word family : ■ Azeri ylgyc “ razor ”, Karaim iligic 
(Trocki dialect iilimilc) id., Coman yulu[n)yuc id., Turkish uttcuc id. 
Other Turkish forms of the same word are yiilgu and yulugen 
“ razor ”, derivated from *yiil-, yulii- li to scrape off, to shave ”, 
which we find in Yakut syl- “ to skin ”, Balkar cyly - “ to shave ”, 
and many others. W. Bang (in the Hirth-Festschrift , p. 30, note 1) 
explained these forms to be palatal variants of the common Tureo- 
Tatar root yul - “ to pluck ” — the above Coman yuluyuc shows the 
original shape of the root — which we find in Chuvash zal- (: zol-) 
u to pull, to pluck ; to reap, to mow ; to ransom, to save 

As noted the Chuvash zeze points back to a root beginning with 
cu . . or yii . . and, as a matter of course, we may now equal zeze 
to Balkar cylgyc , etc., i.e. reduce it to an original form *yulgic : 
we have to see whether this is compatible with the intricate laws 
of Chuvash historical phonetics. 

We shall begin with the disappearance of the g. It is a great and 
hitherto unsolved problem in Turco-Tatar phonetics, that in many 
words a g, y (sometimes Jc, q) is found where other dialects do not 
show this sound, and it has not yet been proved whether in some 
dialects the g has disappeared or in others it has been inserted. 
Already in a.d. 1073 Mahmud al-Ivashghan, the famous Turkish 
lexicographer, dealt with this matter in his Divan Lughat at-Turk, 
E.g, instead of the common ££ Turkish ” word taniyaq tc throat ” 
the Oghuz and Kipchaks (i.e. the Western group of the Turks) say 
tamaq (v. Divcmu Lugat it-Turh Tercumesi , Ankara, vol. i, p. 33 ; 
cf. Tk. danmh “ the palate ”, Karaim tamaq “ throat, gullet ”, 
Kirghiz 'tamaq <£ throat ; food ”, and others. 2 Examples like 
Chuvash pultdran “ Heradeum sibiricum (a plant) ”, paid (: paid) 
u groats ”, tdri “ lark ”, tile “fox ” show that in this language, too, 
this phenomenon is found, as the corresponding forms of these 
words in Turco-Tatar languages are : (1) Tk. baldiran “ hemlock ”, 
baHirgan (Redhou.se) “ the assafoetida plant ” = Tat, baldhroyan 
“ Heradeum sibiricum ” = Kirghiz baltbraian “ a plant (: ajuu 

1 Many notices about such details are scattered in the volumes of the Hungarian 

Oriental Review (Keleti Szemle). . , 

2 tam -f- aq “ the roof of the mouth " < tarn “ roof ** -f- diminutive suffix aq ; 
v. Ananjasz Zaj^czkowski, Les suffixes nominaux et verbaux dans la langue des 
karaims occidentaux . Krakow, 3932, n. 17. 
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baltbraian = Heradeum ) 77 ; (2) Tat. butqa = Kirgh. botqo “ groats 55 ; 
(3) Tk. turgay = Tat. turoiaj = Kirgh. toroioj “ lark 77 ; (4) Tk. tilki 
= Tat. = Kirgh. tylhy “ fox 7J . 

With regard to that we may now start from the assumed word 
*yulic (~ *yulgic) “ razor 75 which would have been *zelez in 
Chuvash. The words ajah ~ yjhd “ sleep 57 , milek ~ milke ( < Euss. 
ventfc) “ the birch-twigs used for whipping oneself in the sauna 77 , 
jumza r^jumdz “ Chuvash sacrificer ”, hujha ~ jiujdh “ grief ”, etc., 
prove that a word ending with consonant + e, a may put the e, d 
before the consonant (as in hujha, cf. Tat. qajoib id.) or may 
originally be a word ending with e, a + consonant (as milek), and 
“ knife 77 now turns from *zelez to *zelze, a form which comes very 
near to the Chuvash word zeze. 

Regarding the disappearance of the l in Chuvash words there 
are many examples : utmal (cf. Tat. altnibs , Tk. altmi§) “ 60 ”, 
pizen (= Tat. bihdn) “ thistle, Cirsium arvense 77 , kin (= Tat. 
kilen = Tk. gelin) “ bride, young woman 77 , hez ~ heze “ sword ; 
weaver’s reed 77 (= Tat. qblbc “ sword 77 == Tk. Jciltc “ sword ; 
coulter of a plough ”). 

The way from * yulgic “ razor 77 to zeze “ knife ” is an interesting 
example of the problems of Turco-Tatar philology which covers 
not only etymology and grammar, but also the literature of many 
of the peoples of the U.S.S.R. 



A Note on the Titles of Three Buddhist Stotras 

By I>. R. SHACKLETON BAILEY 

D R. RUDOLF HOERNLE’S Manuscript Remains of Buddhist 
Literature Found in Eastern Turkestan (1916) contains 
the collected fragments of the two most celebrated works ascribed 
to the Buddhist hymn-writer Matrceta, generally known as the 
Satapancasatka 1 and Catuhsataka Stotras. The editor pointed out 
fp. 76) that in the Catuhsataka fragments the poem is twice called 
Yarn arha varna Stotra and that the Tibetan translation in the 
Tanjur, parts of which were published by Professor F. W. Thomas 
in the Indian Antiquary , vol. xxxiv, pp. 145 If., gives it the same 
title. 2 Further perplexities are indicated in Dr. Hoernle’s note on 
the first fragment of the Catuhsataka (Stein MSS., Khora 005a) 
which begins in his edition as follows : — 

Obverse 

1. xxxxxxxx x rii prayatu citto 3 jagati x (dliayu) x (maiih) || 
100 (sl-oka) |j Pr asada praftModbha vo nama buddha ||| stotram 
xxxxxx 4 

On which his note runs : <c In the first line of the obverse we have 
the conclusion and colophon of a work which preceded the text 
of the Catuhsataka in the pothi from which our fragmentary folio 
is derived. Its colophon gives its name as Prasdda-pratibha-udbhava , 
or 4 Rise of the Splendour of Graciousness J , and describes it as a 
Buddha-stotra ; for so, no doubt, the mutilated term must be 
completed. The name is followed (sic) by the clearly legible figure 100, 
and two blurred aksaras which may be read as sloka.. Anyhow the 
numeral indicates that the stotra must have consisted of one 
hundred verses ; and as its text precedes that of the four-hundred 
versed hymn, of Matrceta in the pothi, it seems probable that it 
likewise was a composition of that poet. Among his works, however, 
as enumerated by Dr. Thomas in Indian Antiquary , vol. xxxii 

1 Often incorrectly written Satapancaiatika. 

2 According to Hoemle in the form Varqanarhavarruim » hut this is a mis- 
reading borrowed from. Professor Thomas. 

3 Italics show more or less doubtful legibility. 

4 x *= missing ak§ara. 
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(1903), pp. 346-7, there occurs no hymn with the name of Prasada- 
pratibhodbhava. At the same time it is also noticeable that the 
list does not contain the ^atapancasatika (sic) and Catuhsataka or 
4 150-versed J and ‘ 400-versed 5 hymns, and that the Varnanarha- 
yarnana (ibid., p. 346) is described as bhagavato Buddhasya stotra- 
traya , or c three hymns in praise of the blessed Buddha \ This can 
only mean that the V arnanarha-varnana was the name of a collec- 
tion of three separate hymns, and the conclusion is supported by 
the fact that in the third fragment (rev. 11. 3, 4, p. 83) the Catuhsataka 
or 400-versed hymn is apparently indicated as a component part 
of the V arnanarha- vamana hymn. It may be suggested that the 
three hymns which constituted the Varnanarha-varnana are three 
hymns consisting of 400, 150, and 100 verses respectively ; and 
that the 100- versed hymn is the one which bore the specific name of 
Prasada-pratibhodbhavai’’ 

The alleged heading bhagavato buddhasya stotmtmya , on which 
Dr. Hoernle based his view of the Yarnarhavarna Stotra as a com- 
posite work, seems to have originated in a misreading by Professor 
Thomas of the corrupt original on Fol. 93 b 1 of the Bstod pa 
section of the Tan jur (War Thang edition) where the heading actually 
runs varnarahavame bhagavato || buddkastotraya sakyastavandma . 
The Tohoku Catalogue to the Tanjur (No. 1139), which is based 
on the Sde Dge edition, reports this in the form varnabhavarne , . . 
stotra asdhya . . emended by the editor to varndrhavarne bhagavato 
buddhasya stotre ‘ sakyastavandma in accordance with the Tibetan 
equivalent (by which, as usual, the Sanskrit title is immediately 
followed) sans rgyas bcom Idan hdasla bstod fa bsnags par hos pa 
bsnags pa las bstod par mi nus par bstod pa zhes bya ba , The origin 
of this at first sight unaccountable heading is revealed by reference 
to the end of Chapter 1 of the Tibetan version which concludes by 
way of colophon with exactly the same Tibetan phrase, plus the 
words ste lehu dan polio. All of the succeeding chapters wind up 
with the same formula, except that, of course, other chapter-names 
replace bstod par mi nus par bstod pa, Asakyastava, then, is the 
title of the first chapter only and ought to have appeared only in 
its colophon ; but, by a mistake which the translator may or may 
not have found in his Sanskrit MSS., it has made its way into the 
poem-heading which originally would have read bhagavato buddhasya 
varfyahavarrio ndma stotram * The preliminary Tibetan title to the 
whole work (in small print on the xylograph) does in fact run 
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beam Man Mas la bsiod pa snags Iios bshags bstod zhes bya ba dri za 
sde 1 2 dbyahs hyis rndzad pa hzlmgs . . 

Fragment 3b 11 3, 4, cited by Dr. Hoemle as supporting his theory, 
comes from the colophon to the whole work and, as emended and 
restored by him, reads Vcmidrhamrne [Buddha stotre xxxxxxxx 
ndma dvadasamo MhydyaJi sa]mdptam ca GatuMatakam hriir 
amryab}iManiamd[irceta$ya\ which merely show's that the 
poem bore both names. An exactly similar instance of a colophon 
containing two titles will be noticed presently. 

The Varnarhavarna Stotra is, then, unquestionably a single 
composition to be identified with the Hymn of Four Hundred 
Verses. There is an obvious though unnoticed connection between 
the former title and the opening sioka of the hymn : — 

ksetraksetranabh i j nena smtimdtrdnusdrmn j 
yad a varnarhavarna me [varnitd mohatah purali 8 1| 

The question naturally arises whether the Tanjur version does in 
fact contain 400 verses, and the answer brings forward another 
peculiarity of the tradition which escaped Dr. Hoernle’s attention. 
His statement of the number of chapters as twelve is so far justified 
that both in the Sanskrit fragments and in the Tanjur (there is, 
apparently, no Chinese translation) Chapter 12 ends with a colophon 
announcing the completion of the entire work and appending, as 
usual, the names of its translators — Sarvajnadeva and Dpal brtsegs 
raksita (Srikutaraksita). A count of verses up to this point yields 
a total of 1,547 padas, which, allowing for a pada which has evidently 
fallen out in Chapter 2, represents 387 slokas. But the colophon 
is followed, without preliminary, by a thirteenth chapter containing 
138 padas and concluded by a similar colophon where, however, 
the translators 5 names appear as Padmakara and Dge slon Kin 
chen bzan po (Bhiksu Ratnabhadra). The thirteenth chapter was 
presumably absent from some MSS. and its translation added 
after the completion of the first twelve. Evidently the text is in 
some disorder, and in the lack of any other complete version it 
seems unlikely that the discrepancies can be remedied or explained 
even by a more thorough examination of the Tibetan than it has 
so far received. It may be noted that the Satapancasatka also has 
thirteen chapters. 

1 Sic. Read bram ze rta. 

2 Conjectural complement by Professor Tbomas. 
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• To go back to Dr. Hoernle’s note. The omission of the Satapancfi- 
satka from Professor Thomas 5 list is no matter for surprise since 
this includes only works ascribed to Matrceta in the Tanjur, where, 
as is well known, the Satapancasatka is fathered upon Asvaghosa. 

The next step is to account for the Prasadapratibhodbhava Stotra 
which preceded the Varnarha varna in the Khora MS. Even when 
Dr. Hoernle wrote the explanation of its presence was not far to 
seek, for on folio 199b of the Nar Thang edition of the Tanjur 
(Bstod pa) begins a work to which he several times refers, the 
Misraka Stotra (Tib. Spel mar bstod pa) of Dignaga who composed 
it by interspersing the 150 verses of the Satapancasatka with an 
equal number of his own. 1 The chapter colophons of this medley 
run in the following formula : sans rgyas boom Idan Mas la bstod 
fa dad fa las sfobs fa si eyes fa zhes bya ba las (followed by name and 
number of chapter) ; i.e. bkagavato buddhasya prasadafratibhod- 
bkamstotre , etc. The heading and colophon to the whole hymn, 
however, call it Misrakastotra. Clearly, just as the Catuhsataka 
bore the alternative title Varnarhavarna, so this Misrakastotra 
was also called Prasadapratibhodbhava. The proof of this identity 
does not rest here. A MS. containing the complete Sanskrit text of 
the Satapancasatka (under the title Adhyardhasatakam) was 
discovered in Tibet by Mr. Rahula Samkrtyayana and published 
in 1937 as an appendix to the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society . Here is its final stanza : — 
phalodayenasya subhasya karmano 
muniprasadapratibhodbhavasya me j 
asadvitarkakulamaruteritam 
prayatu cittam jagatam vidheyatam || 

(By the fruit arising from this good work of mine, product of 
a wit which is derived from faith in the Muni, may the minds of all 
living things, now tossed about on the troubled gusts of evil thoughts, 
come to docility.) 

A glance will show that the last pada is identical with the con- 
clusion of the Prasadapratibhodbhava stotra in the Khora fragment ; 
and, as we know from the Tanjur, the last stanza of the ^atapanca- 
satka is also the last stanza of the Misraka Stotra. To round off the 

1 He himself seems to have gained a similar tribute ; Nandapriya’s commentary 
on the $atapancasatika quotes a verse from a Spel mahi spel ma by Sakya bio 
($akyabuddhi) — doubtless identical with the Sakyadeva mentioned by 1-Tsing 

t RfiArwdfi f.rn.ns T'at'fl.knsn. T>. 158 ). . 
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matter, the second pada contains just such an echo' of the title 
as has been noticed in the opening sloka of the Catuhsataka. 1 

By the kindness of Professor EL W. Bailey I have been able to 
examine a photograph of the Ivhora fragment, of which there is 
also a reduced facsimile in Dr. Hoernle’s volume. In the light of 
our present knowledge of the text there is no difficulty in deciphering 
praydtu cittam jagatdm [vidheyatd]m iti (for iti, cf. frag. 3 b, 1. 3 of 
the Catuhsataka). The marks taken by Dr. Hoernle for visarga 
probably stand for the double dot of punctuation (Hoernle, p. 62). 
The figure 100 which follows does indeed seem clear and I do 
not know how to explain it unless by supposing that the verses 
were numbered 1-100 and so over again ; e.g. v. 101 would be 
numbered 1 and 100 would stand for any multiple of a hundred. The 
Misraka Stotra ought originally to have contained 300 verses, 
although the Tanjur translation has in fact 3Q4. 2 Others, more 
experienced in this field, may be able to point to parallels for such 
a system of numeration in Central Asian documents ; I can only 
assert that the decade numbers are sometimes omitted, e.g* 61, 62, 63 
becoming 1, 2, 3. The vertical marks which follow appear to be 
only punctuati on . 

The Satapaneasatka itself must now be considered. The first 
fragment of its original text to be published was one of the documents 
brought from Tun Huang by Paul Pelliot and printed by Sylvain 
Levi in Journal Asiatique , 1910, pp. 450 if. It consists of a single 
folio containing on the obverse fragments of the seven concluding 
slokas of the Satapaneasatka (vv. 145-151 in the JBOBS. text, 
in which I may remark that v. 141 is probably spurious) and on 
the reverse the following colophon {fra) — dapmtibho ndma buddha - 
slavas xxxxxx yo dcdryam(a)tr . . . . The two Vamsastha stanzas 
which appear in the Tibetan and Chinese versions of the hymn 
as well as in the JBORS . text were omitted in this MS. Levi 
recognized that prasadapratibho corresponded to the Tibetan 
dad pas spots but naturally was unable to suggest the explanation 
which is now apparent, namely that the Satapaneasatka, like its 

1 It will be noticed that my translation of prasddapratibhodbhava differs from 
Dr.; 'Hoernle^. It follows the interpretation of Nandapriya (Dgah byed snail pa) 
whose commentary on the Satapaneasatka was translated into Tibetan and 
may be found in the Tanjur immediately after the hymn itself. For the meaning 
of prasada imdpraiibkd in Buddhist Skt. cf. Levi, Sutralamkara , Vol. II, pp. 12 
and 57. 

2 The last four Vamsastha verses may have been omitted in some texts. 
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sister compositions, bore an alternative title, Prasadapratibha 
(°pratibho can hardly stand). Dignaga’s title Prasadapratibhod- 
bhava can now be seen, to have a special appropriateness ; for his 
Mixed Hymn did indeed arise, not only from the “ brilliant wit of 
faith ” but also from the Prasadapratibha Stotra of Matrceta. 1 

To sum up : we have three hymns, Matrceta’s ££ Hymn of 150 
Yerses ” and ££ Hymn of 400 Yerses ” and Dignaga’s ££ Mixed 
Hymn All three bore alternative titles, Prasadapratibha, 
Yarnarhavarna, and Prasadapratibhodbhava. It seems reasonable 
to suppose that the first trio of titles were popular substitutes for the 
original less easily memorable names, such as might naturally come 
into use in the case of compositions so widely celebrated as those 
of Matrceta, at any rate, are known to have been, and that in the 
second we have the titles under which Matrceta and Dignaga 
originally wrote. 

1 It may be suggested that both the Khora and the Pelliot colophons belong 
to the Satapahcasatka and that the second should read prasadapmtibho(dbhavo ) 
ndma. I do' not regard this as impossible, but it seems unlikely that Dignaga’s 
hymn should have borne precisely the same name, as, from the evidence of the 
Tibetan chapter colophons, would then follow. 



The Meaning of 3fr?3 in Judges viii, 14 

By .JACOB LEVEEN 

fTlHE correct interpretation of has presented a problem 

1 so far not satisfactorily solved. Acting on the a priori assump- 
tion that in the time of Gideon writing could hardly have been so 
generally diffused that a mere lad caught casually would write 
down the names of the chiefs of Sukkoth, the Revised Version 
renders, somewhat disingenuously, t£ and he [the lad] described 
for him [Gideon] the princes of Sukkoth, etc. 1 2 * 4 5 ’ Realizing, however, 
that such a translation was quite indefensible lexicographically, it 
safeguarded itself by adding in the margin, “ Or, wrote down 
Of the two outstanding commentators on Judges, G. F. Moore 
adopts a non-committal attitude. 1 He says : “ There is as little 
reason to depart from the usual meaning of the verb as there is 
to infer that the Israelites of Gideon’s time could all read and 
write.” Burney avoids sitting on the fence, but is not quite happy 
about the interpretation. He frankly admits that a boy caught by 
chance should be able to write “ may seem to us surprising, but 
need not be regarded as incredible ”. 2 

A fresh interpretation is here offered. It is to treat vay-yikhtohh 
as an impersonal use of the verb and to translate accordingly, 
“ and one wrote.” Gesenius-Kautzsch-Cowley cites many instances 
in the Hebrew Bible of this impersonal use of the verb in the third 
person singular masculine. 3 Ibn Ezra, 4 following the Arab 
grammarians, explains this impersonal use of the verb by main- 
taining that a participial form is implicit in it. 5 Thus Gen. xi, 9, 
u id ken hard 9 slf mah Bdhhel has really the force of ee dl ken 
hard 9 hak-kore ”, etc. Similarly, in the case of my-yikhtdbh, I would 
suggest that it would be tantamount to saying, vay-yikhtobh hak- 
kothebh , “and the (or, a) scribe wrote,” i.e. “and one wrote.” 

1 A Critical ami Ezegetical Commentary on Judges, Edinburgh, 1908, p. 224. 

2 The Booh of Judges, London, 1918, p. 232. 

* See p. 460. 

4 See G-. R. Driver, Notes on the Hebrew Text of . . . Samuel, Oxford, 1913, p. 132* 

5 Sometimes this cognate participle is actually found, as in Is. xvi, 10 — yidhrokh 

had'dore.kh, ' 
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A general or leader like Gideon would have a professional scribe 
attached to his entourage, and it would be the latter’s business to 
write down the names of people, to read and write messages, 
A rendering such as I have suggested would obviate the necessity 
of imagining that in the days of Gideon so highly skilled a craft 
as that of scribe could have been undertaken on the spot by a lad 
caught by chance. 

It is thus the impersonal use of the verb which supplies the key 
to the difficulty. 
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Near East 

The Intellectual Adventure op Ancient Man. By H. and 
II. A. Frankfort, John A. Wilson, Thorkild Jacobsen, 
and William A. Irwin. 9 x 6 , pp. vii •+ 400. Chicago. 1947. 

The quality of this reflective and well-written book should not 
be estimated by its unsuitable title ; it is an attempt by a group 
of highly competent writers to define some of the fundamental 
concepts which regulated the thinking of the three principal nations 
of the ancient orient concerning religion and government, and the 
life of man as it was passed under their supreme influences. Three 
specialist writers devote three chapters each (with one slight 
variation) to these three subjects, as they were regarded in Egypt, 
in Babylonia, and by the Hebrews, and two more chapters at the 
beginning and end of the book consider in terms of modem philosophy 
the 44 relation of myth and reality ”, and 44 the emancipation of 
thought from myth”. The contributions can all be praised as 
learned, generally clear, and not infrequently original statements 
of facts and beliefs, many of which will not be uniformly familiar to 
all students of the ancient civilizations. To exemplify and discuss 
these high qualities of a work concerned with ideas is beyond the 
scope of a short notice, but the reader will appreciate them better 
in contrast with the relative weakness of a theme developed to a 
set pattern. Neither the harmonies nor the contrasts are obtained 
without some forcing, whether it be the climatic influences of 
Egypt and Babylonia, or the paradox of discovering a system called 
44 primitive democracy ”, not originally among the Hebrews (where 
it might be plausible), but in Babylonia, where life without a king 
was looked upon as meaningless, and the -whole duty of man could 
be summed up as on pp. 202 f. For Egypt the attempt is frankly 
abandoned by Professor Wilson (p. 98). On the other hand, the very 
striking intellectual parallel of sudden maturity, at about the 
same time, in Egypt and Babylonia is not observed. With this 
came, in both lands, not alone the great cultural inventions such as 
writing and the perfection of the arts, but (as it appears) the whole 
range of ideas concerning the divine order and its relations with' 
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humanity which these scholars have so ably investigated ; the 
god-king in Egypt, whose power, by actuating the whole realm 
of nature as well as the life of his people, almost removed the gods 
from contact with the needs of men and left them to a providence 
not always so beneficent as it ought to have been (pp. 78 f.) In 
Sumer arose an astonishing polity so ingeniously arranged that 
government on earth should not only be mirrored and directed 
from heaven, but be so precise a replica of what they believed the 
divine system to be that in the temples and cities where life 
centred, it was scarcely perceptible whether the servants of the 
city-god, officers and menials alike, were themselves gods or men. 
The tracing of this interaction by Professor Jacobsen, partly through 
the interpretation of early and little known myths, is one of the 
most interesting topics of a book which sustains instruction and 
interest throughout. 

C. J. Gadd. 


Associations of Cult-prophets Among the Ancient Semites. 
By A. Haldar. Pp. xii, 248. Uppsala : Alraqvist and Wicksells, 
1945. Approximately 206*. 

Dr. Haidar’s work is a detailed examination of the Assyro- 
Babylonian and Hebrew priestly and prophetic organizations and 
their activities, which he illustrates by adducing parallel phenomena 
among the ancient Arabs. 

His principal conclusions are that the divinatory associations 
display a 44 fundamentally homogeneous phenomenology Both 
the Eastern and North-Western Semites have two methods of 
divination, the one operated by technical means and the other 
obtained by ecstasy, though the personnel' often overlapped ; for 
what the author calls 44 cumulation of functions ” was characteristic 
of Sumerian and Accadian life, and often no real distinction can 
be traced between sacerdotal and prophetic oracles. Another type 
of oracle-giver was the 44 knowing ”, the initiate whose title implied 
the possession of special knowledge. The associations of priests and 
prophets were regarded as families, the leader being called the 
44 father ” and the individual member a 44 son ” ; but this was 
a secondary development, although the organization was similar 
throughout the Semitic world and the king was generally the leader 
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of the principal categories. The" parts played by these bodies was 
very similar in different parts of that world, e.g, priests and prophets 
everywhere acted as physicians and judges, were consulted before 
military campaigns and accompanied the army into the field, often 
carrying an “ark” or portable sanctuary with them; or they 
played an important political part, e.g. in opposition to the king 
or in questions of succession. The similarities, however, belonged 
to the basic structure of the institution, though at other levels the 
heterogeneity of the matter obscured the pattern ; the closest 
correspondence lay between the Sumero-Accadians and North- 
Western Semites, while the Arabs showed the widest divergence. 

The author shows great diligence in collecting matter suitable 
for his purpose, but what that may be is not by any means clear ; 
he seems to want to show that the Accadian and Hebrew systems 
of priestly and prophetical organizations were similar if not identical 
and to claim that “ this new approach to the prophets has shown the 
untenability of the attitude of the Wellhausen-school and of the 
higher criticism. His argument, however, is often pushed far 
beyond the evidence and is not free from special pleading. For 
example, in discussing the order given by Chemosh to Mesha to go 
and fight against Ilauronan, he says that “ it seems to me best to 
interpret the statement ” in the text of the Moabite Stone as 
meaning that the god spoke through the priests, as Be'el-shemin 
spoke to Zakir, and then proceeds to argue that the “princes ” 
sent by Balak to Balaam were “ a kind of corporation ” having 
to do with divinatory rites. Neither argument bears scrutiny : 
Mesha may have been instructed in a dream, and Balak’s princes 
may have been noblemen sent as an embassy of honour to win 
the support of Balaam. Further, the author hardly attempts to 
distinguish what was Sumerian from what was Semitic in the 
Accadian system and argues from it as though it was entirely 
gememsemitisch ; but the whole Accadian system was certainly 
Sumerian in origin as it probably was to a large extent also in 
development. The bulk of the priestly titles are written as Sumerian 
words and many of the Accadian titles, such as mahhu , are Sumerian 
loan-words ; and many of them, too, are represented by several 
different ideograms in the original texts which are here transliterated 
by a single w T ord and tacitly treated as synonyms. These distinctions, 
however, require careful examination to see if or how far they 
reflect different conceptions. A similar point arises in the use of 
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such a word as “ priest 05 , apparently employed now to denote 
a distinct or semi-distinct category in the personnel of a sanctuary 
and now to include any and every category of and every individual 
member on the staff of the Temple ; but this may be due to lack 
of modern terms to bring out the distinction or to the inadequacy 
of the peculiar English jargon in which the book is written. Again, 
the point is quite reasonably made that the Sumerian and Accadian 
priests and prophets gave their utterances in a form not in all 
respects dissimilar from that employed by the Hebrew prophets ; 
this is indeed true to a very considerable extent, but doubt arises 
whether the author does not overstress the resemblances while 
tending to overlook the differences which, though greatest in the 
sphere of the content, are by no means negligible in the form, of 
the prophetic utterance. Finally, the translations are sometimes 
suspect and sometimes even incorrect, both of Accadian (e.g. on 
p. 49, 11. 22-3, and p. 55, 1. 9) and of Hebrew (e.g. on p. 94, 11. 7-8, 
and p. 127, 1. 6) w~ords and phrases. 

Criticism in a review is often perhaps liable to give an unduly 
unfavourable impression ; but no one who reads Dr. Haidar’s book 
can fail to appreciate the freshness of outlook and the wide reading 
of the author and to be grateful to him for an interesting piece of 
work on a subject not yet much investigated, except by himself 
and Professor A. Johnson at the University of Cardiff, whose studies 
on the cultic prophets and kindred subjects are as important as 
they are well known. Even those who do not agree with Dr. Haidar’s 
theory can but feel that he has thrown light on dark corners of the 
ancient w r orld and will hope that he will continue his stimulating 
researches in Semitic life and custom. 

G. R. Driver. 


DIwan Ibn ‘Unain. Ed. by Khalil Mardam. (Publications of 
the Arab Academy), Damascus, pp. 47 + 270. 1946. 

Ibn c Unain is in a class by himself for he commenced poetry at 
fifteen, lived to be almost eighty, and made no attempt to preserve 
his verse. He was banished from Damascus by Saladin and spent 
at least twenty years away from his home during which he travelled 
as far as India. Many of his poems describe his yearning after his 
native city ; otherwise there is nothing to show that they were not 
written in Damascus. He changed his skies but not his mind. The* 
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panegyrics and lampoons have little to distinguish them from the 
work of other poets, but his vers de societe is graceful and agreeable 
reading. The riddles are curious. He also introduces us to an 
autograph hunter ! The editor has done his work well ; he has 
collated eight MSS., collected in the introduction all that is known 
of the poet and provided full indices. Some lines, which do not 
scan, have been allowed to remain. 

A. S. Trxtton. 


Hethitisches Elementarbuch. By Johannes Friedrich. 

2 vols. 9-| X 6|, pp. i-xi, 1-108, and i-viii, 1-131. Heidelberg, 

1940, 1946. 

Of the small band of German scholars who, after the first stage of 
decipherment was passed, were responsible for the introduction 
of a sound critical method into the study of the Hittite texts, 
none has contributed more to our knowledge of the grammar 
and syntax of this language than Professor J. Friedrich ; so that 
the publication of a concise Hittite grammar by this eminent 
scholar (for such is the first volume of the work under review 7 ) 
marks an epoch in Hittite studies. 

Professor Friedrich and his colleagues have been reluctant to 
crystallize the results of their labours in the form of a systematic 
grammar, believing that such a w r ork would become antiquated 
almost as soon as it appeared on account of the constant flow of 
new 7 textual material from, the Berlin Museum. This was the fate 
of the first grammar (Manuel de la langue Hittite part 2) published 
by L. Delaporte in 1929. Yet the need for such a summary of the 
results of German scholarship was acutely felt in other countries, 
especially in the United States, where this newly-discovered Indo- 
European language attracted the keen interest of comparative 
philologists, and so in 1933 E. H. Sturtevant published A Comparative 
Grammar of the Hittite Language (William Dwight Whitney Linguistic 
Series, vol. i). But this, though generally reliable as a grammar, was 
inconvenient for students on account of the space devoted to 
speculations in comparative etymology ; and it is admittedly 
incomplete, the treatment of the syntax being reserved for a second 
volume, which has never appeared. Reliable paradigms were 
contained in the small work by L. Delaporte entitled Pour lire h 
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Hittite Cuneiforms (1935), but this is only a beginners 5 book and 
not designed as a systematic grammar* Thus Professor Friedrich’s 
work, nearly half of which is devoted to syntax, supplies a real need. 

The second volume of the work, published in 1946, is a ehresto- 
mathv containing a selection of texts in transliteration with brief 
notes and a vocabulary* The many cross-references to the grammar 
make this a useful tool in the hands of a beginner interested only 
in the language, and the number of texts is sufficiently large to 
provide a very fair survey of the different classes of Hittite literature* 
But for those who wish to specialize in Plittite a knowledge of the 
cuneiform script is indispensable. Professor Friedrich announces 
in the foreword to the grammar that he hopes to complete the 
work with a “ Hittite Cuneiform Reading-book Until this 
appears Delaporte’s brochure, mentioned above, or the more 
elaborate book A Hittite Chrestomathy , by E. H. Sturtevant and 
G. Bechtel (reviewed in this Journal , 1936, pp. 684-9) will still be 
found serviceable. 

0. R. Gurney. 


Manuel d’Archeologie Orientale, IV — Les decouvertes arcMolo- 
giques de 1930 a 1939. By Dr. G. Contenau. pp. 1687-2378, 
Planches I-XII, figs. 975-1311. Paris : Editions A. et J. Picard 
et die., 1947. 

The fourth part of Dr. Contenau’s comprehensive survey of the 
ancient art of Western Asia is a long and weighty volume which is 
almost a library in itself. Like its three predecessors it comprises 
more than a description of the arts and their surviving products 
“ from the origins to the time of Alexander 5? . There are, in the 
“ notions generales ”, surveys of the anthropology, history, language, 
religion, laws, and sciences, and room is found for many valuable 
discussions, as upon the pre-historio periods and upon the foreign 
relations between the often far-sundered regions which the author’s 
scope embraces. Add to this a copious bibliography as well as many 
references in the text, and it will be owned that the volume justifies : 
its bulk by providing a wide general survey of Hear Eastern studies 
in most of the subjects which can by extension be called archmolo- i 
gical, during the decade preceding the war. That war imposed a ? 

standstill opportune at least for this retrospect. That many | 

matters connected rather with the literary branch of these studies J 
are summarily dispatched cannot be made an objection to a w r ork | 
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which includes these topics only because of a correct persuasion 
that a history of art without a comprehension of ideas is meaningless ; 
moreover the author has in certain cases dealt more fully with them 
in separate books. 

A particularly useful chapter is given to “ le milieu ethnique ”, 
which not only co-ordinates the rather unfamiliar work done upon 
the physical remains of men from these ancient civilizations, but 
notes and discusses the evident falsity of commonly-held opinions 
upon the relation of the long and short-headed peoples, and the 
.more curious problem of apparent incongruity between the physical 
evidence and the representation in art. The author argues cogently 
in two places for a revision of exaggerated estimates for the length 
of the pre-historie and proto-historic periods, and furnishes a clear 
scheme for the dates and relations of the Susa pottery and of that 
found in sites upon the Iranian plateau. Wherever one consults 
this book — aided by an index and a detailed table of the contents — 
there will be found information generally brought even closer up 
to date than the set limit of 1939. If this book may not be 
“ indispensable ” to all students of the ancient Near East, any 
who did not use it would be ignoring a most serviceable auxiliary. 

C. J. Gadd. 


Mesopotamian Elements in Manichieism. (King and Saviour II.) 
Studies in Maniehseari, Mandsean, and Syrian-Gnostic Religion. 
By Geo. Wxdengren. 9|- X 6f, pp. 198. Uppsala Universitets 
Axsskrift, 1946. 

These studies centre round accounts of the origin of man, his 
change of state, and his hope of salvation, proclaimed by the less 
known religions or Christian sects of Western Asia during the early 
centuries of the Christian era. They show what is generally admitted, 
that in dealing with these subjects the texts quoted use figures 
which can be called figures of speech or mythological features, and 
that these are identical or bear a close relation to one another and 
have some connection with the figures of the ancient paganism. 
Specialists will find this collocation of texts stimulating and useful. 
[It should serve to modify and slightly correct views of religious 
developments at the time in question.] 

The book counters the view that Manichaeism was a reformed 
Iranian religion, by showing that terms used in Mani’s system 
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occur in Mandsean and Christian writings and go back to pagan 
texts. The material available, thanks to Polotzki, Henning, and 
the lamented Allberry among others, is now much ampler than 
formerly. The author attributes the use of some figures to ancient 
conceptions or rituals transmitted to the Manichseans through 
Christian texts. In Chapter VIII references in the Manichaean 
Psalm-book to purification in “ holy waters ” or in “ dew-drops of 
thy joy ” are considered clear evidence that the Manichsean rites 
included one resembling Christian baptism, and the Mandaean 
washing at the moment of death is brought into the same category. 
Then the author turns to the figure of the bridegroom, used by 
Narsai as applicable to the Christian at baptism, and depends on 
the description of the bridal chamber of the “ Daughter of Light 55 
in the Acts of Thomas , as compared with Lady Drawer’s description 
of a Mandsean bridal hut, to deduce that “ the connection between 
Meros gamos and baptism is apparent, for the bridegroom is baptized 
on his festival day So the marriage of Christ and the Church 
“ can be traced back to an ancient Mesopotamian ritual body ” 
(where the use of “ body 55 is not clear to me). In the end, the 
bridal chamber of Adam was “ the paradise garden ”, and as 
Ephrsem the Syrian says that this garden was given to “ that king 
fashioned from the dust ”, there is constant reference to “ the same 
myth and ritual pattern of the Ancient Near East This instance 
illustrates the author’s method. Though the general conclusions 
at the end of the book seem fairly well balanced, the obiter dicta 
inspire some lack of confidence. Even in the final conclusions there 
are incautious statements, such as that in the Mamchssan myth 
“ we are confronted with an Iranian interpretation of a Mesopota- 
mian myth ”, namely the Tammuz story. This is incautious partly 
because it is by no means certain that the Tammuz story originated 
in Sumer, and the general practice of the Tammuz rites is not proved 
for Babylonia throughout its long history, but only for a restricted 
period, and partly because of the author’s assumption that the god 
Tammuz “ played a prominent role ” in a fusion which led to the 
worship of the “ Great Man ” as “ Saviour ”. When the com- 
parative study of late religions assumes stages for which there is 
no historical evidence, the field for speculation becomes limitless. 

Whether Mani was guided mainly by political motives, or was 
primarily a religious teacher whose doctrines led to political con- 
sequences, he and his followers were conscious of their differences 
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from, not of their similarities to, other religions. Where they use the 
same forms of expression as Mandaeans or Syrian Christians, they 
would still have claimed there was a difference in their interpretation. 
Professor Widengren knows this. “ The basic thoughts in his 
[Maui’s] religious system are Iranian, but the language is that of 
the Mesopotamian Gnostic with Christian sympathies.” The real 
interest of these studies seems to be in the proof that all the three 
religions dealt with had to share the current languages of 'Western 
Asia and common modes of expressing abstractions/ The ideas 
behind the symbols have lost their natural significance and become 
mere modes of expression ; their use may prove no more than a 
geometric symbol in design does. Even if in certain contexts these 
modes are significant, the significance conveyed to a Gnostic, to 
a Mandsean, and to a Manich^an was not the same. The ideas 
associated with the Virgin Mary can differ from district to district. 
The use of the swastika on prehistoric pottery of the Near East 
does not prove the survival of the idea with which it w^as associated 
down to our own time. In the case of these old cliches , “ Mother of 
life,” “ the rebels,” and the rest suffered sea-changes as they 
passed on through men’s tongues into different faiths : no Manichsean 
would have attributed to them the sense they may have in Mandsean 
medleys. That the pagan survivals, when they are so, are derived 
directly by Christian writers from Babylonian literature, more 
especially from the laments for Tammuz, and so passed on to the 
Manichseans, is not proven. What is proved has to do with the 
“ meaning of meaning ”, and is sufficiently important. Old religious 
terminology was re-used by the proselytizing faiths in the early 
Christian centuries. 

Professor Widengren is a meticulous critic. ££ Allberry’s transla- 
tion of niijnis HjKriHTV as £ the new T s of the skies 5 cannot be 
correct,” he says, it is of course not especially the news of the skies 
but those of the heavenly kingdom.” It will not be obvious to all 
that the vague use of ££ the skies ” for ££ heaven ” is incorrect, for 
it belongs to ordinary speech. The late Professor Burkitt, who 
translated Syriac maicse £t tax-gatherers ”, is said to have missed 
the precise meaning of a technical term, said to mean <£ the 
Customers”, an obsolete and puzzling word for ££ the collectors 
of customs ” ; and the Syriac word, which appears in slightly 
different form in almost every Semitic tongue, cannot be confined 
to customs, for the taxes meant were often excise levied on internal 
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traffic as well as imports, while the Akkadian milcsu , to which 
reference is made, means simply a percentage impost on produce. 
The author argues that KTirtHI must mean “ in the 

Farmyards of Light ”, because the Akkadian hel tarbasi applied 
to Tammuz refers to the god’s characteristic connection with 
domesticated animals. It is true that, e.g. akil tarbasi in the Amarna 
letters is applied to the superintendent of the stables. But tarbasu 
means a courtyard of a house, or any enclosure where animals lie. 
The connection in Akkadian with the moon, in astrologers’ reports, 
might have warned the author against this precise translation : 
“ courts of light ” is far preferable. There is throughout the book 
a tendency to use the wrong word, although the great, sometimes 
unrecognized, difficulties of using a language not one’s own should 
induce caution, not least in criticism. 

Sidney Smith. 


Middle East 

Ta’rikh hukama 5 al-islam. By al-Baihaqi. Ed. by Muhammad 
Kurd ‘All pp. 204. Damascus : Arabic Academy, 1946. 

The work of al-Baihaqi is not one of the big biographical 
dictionaries, in either sense of the word ; it was planned as a 
supplement to another, and, even allowing for this, is poor stuff. 
The author took delight in pithy sayings, so that most articles lead 
up to “ wise-cracks”. The longest article is that on Avicenna. 
The editor has used the Lahore edition as well as a manuscript, 
but his labours were perfunctory ; there are two references to the 
Berlin catalogue and both are wrong. The book is badly printed ; 
some letters have dropped out while others are smudged or very 
faint. 

A. S. Tritton. 


Al-mustajad. By al-Tanukhl Ed. by Muhammad Kurd ‘All 
pp. 285. Damascus : Arabic Academy, 1946. 

To the Arabs generosity was the supreme virtue, but 260 pages 
of it are cloying. Many of the anecdotes are taken from well-known 
s books like the kitab al-aghdni ; the editor has not identified the 
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sources of all. The introduction is little more than a psean in praise 
of the Arabs ; it would be just as -easy to make a catalogue of their 
vices, beginning with Harun’s ingratitude to the house of Barmak. 
The editor says that a shorter version of this book was published 
in Germany in 1939. 

A. S. Teuton. 


Birth and Childhood Among the Arabs. By Hilma Granquist. 
pp. 289. Helsingfors, 1947. 

Marriage Conditions in a Palestine Village by the same writer is 
the standard work and this volume will rank beside it. The material 
for both books was gathered at the same time and in the same places, 
mostly at Artas. It would be difficult to ask a question about 
children from conception to circumcision which is not answered, 
here. Artas was a paradise for boys who did not like school. A school 
was closed once because the teacher had visitors ; a friend defended 
his conduct by saying, “ Would you put boys before beards ? ” 
It is believed that the eating of mule meat weakens control of the 
temper. At a circumcision a pitchfork is sometimes dressed in 
bridal garments and carried in the procession to avert the evil eye. 
The connection between desire, the evil eye, and djinn in modern 
times is noted, but this goes back to ancient days. If there is a 
weakness in the book it is that no attempt is made to show how old 
the customs are. There are 76 pages of notes, called parallels and 
remarks. The parallels are taken from standard books on Palestine 
and Northern Arabia ; references to the Bible are many. 

A. S. Trittom. 


Le Pantheon Sud-Arabe preislamique. By A. Jamme. (Museon, 
vol. 60.) pp. 91. Louvain, 1947. 

The discovery of the South Arabian inscriptions opened up 
a new world and relegated what Arab historians say to the realm 
of fancy. This year (1947) two books have appeared covering the 
whole field from different points of view ; Mr. Philby wrote the 
political history and M. Jamme has collected what is known about 
the gods. Interpretation is difficult for no bilingual inscriptions 
have been found and unknown words can only be explained accord- 
ing to their sense in other languages. The field for error is therefore 
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wide. In 1931 Conti Rossini explained hbl and hmr as two classes 
of deities while in this book both are given the meaning of treaty , 
alliance. The chief gods were the moon, Venus, and the sun ; the 
moon had different names in the several kingdoms, but not so the 
other two. In addition there were many minor gods. The survey 
of the field is well nigh exhaustive ; the phrase dt/t’nt/‘ttr is 
not mentioned, it seems to refer to a female partner of ‘Athtar. 
There are several misprints ; it is only surprising that there are 
not more. A foundation has been well and truly laid for future 
scholars to build on. 

A. S. Tritton. 


Az-zarnuji : Ta'lim al-muta‘allim — Tariq at-ta £ allum. Trans, 
by G. E. von Grunebaum and T. M. Abel. pp. 78. New 
York : King’s Crown Press, 1947. 

This book is a typical product of a second-rate age. One of the 
editors belongs to a State Department of Mental Hygiene and so, 
one supposes, has chosen this book as an example of a mind which 
is not healthy. There is sound sense in its insistence on industry 
and condemnation of gluttony, but many of the prescriptions belong 
to custom or superstition. The quotation, i( an hour of questions 
is worth more than a month of repetition,” shows that the author 
demanded an understanding of the subjects studied and not merely 
parrot-like reproduction. He allows enough astronomy to calculate 
the direction of prayer and the efficacy of medicine as a laudable 
subject, but it takes a low place compared with canon law and 
its attendant studies. 

: A. S. Tritton. 


Saudi Arabia. By K. S. Twitchell. New Jersey : Princeton 
University Press. Price 14s. 

America, a relatively recent entry in the race for Arabian honours, 
has during the last fifteen years easily outdistanced all her com- 
petitors so far as Sa e udi Arabia is concerned, and now holds in that 
country, as also in the Yaman, an unchallengeable position of 
economic dominance and political influence. The author of this 
book can fairly claim to have been the pioneer of this American 
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penetration ; and no one with any knowledge of the recent history 
of the country will deny that he has been the principal factor in 
the agricultural and industrial development of Sa'udi Arabia. He 
can speak of that land with ail the authority of an assiduous and 
scientifically equipped explorer of sixteen years 5 standing. 

Mr. Twitched has condensed his experiences into a very readable 
and convenient introduction. It is probably the best guide available 
on population, climate, water, roads, and the like, though it does 
not contribute anything new to our knowledge of the country. 
Inevitably mistakes occur, e.g. ’Anaiza is south, not north, of 
Buraida. But the most serious criticism to which this section of 
'the book is open is the spelling of Arabic names, which is all at sea 
and so inconsistent that even the expert charged wdth the task of 
making an intelligible list of names (pp. 179-181) has not been very 
successful. For instance, he interprets the author's Joharana and/or 
Juraina as Juraynah instead of the correct Ja'rana : Ma'agala 
and/or Maagola (Umm Ogla) as Umm TJqlah instead of Ma'qala. 
Many other errors of orthography could be instanced and should 
be corrected in any subsequent edition of this useful work. 

Pages 81-120 deal wdth history and politics, though not very 
successfully. The historical perspective is blurred and inconsequent ; 
and suggests a somewdiat uncritical blending of notes jotted down 
in the course of casual conversations wdth different people. The 
author might wdth advantage have had recourse to the authorities 
on the subject. To quote but one instance of grave error, we are 
told (p. 98) that “ Ibn Saud had just crushed the Rashidis, incited 
to war against him by Husain, when General Allenby captured 
Damascus and General Marshall took Mosul In fact the decisive 
campaign against Ibn Rashid was not launched until 1921. 

The book ends (pp. 121-177) on Mr. TwdtchelFs own ground 
wdth the fascinating story of the oil and mineral concessions, 
which have made Arabia so important in the world’s economy. 
He is able to give us here much information not hitherto published, 
together with his own speculations regarding further agricultural 
and industrial possibilities. It is surprising to find him apparently 
ignorant of some facets of the oil story, and still more so to find 
no reference to the great new project of a trans-peninsular railway, 
about to be constructed from the new harbour of Dammam (of 
which there is no mention) to Riyadh : and thence inevitably 
(though not yet so planned) to the Red Sea. He expresses doubts 
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regarding the advisability of restoring the old Hijaz Railway to 
working order, though nothing else can resuscitate ' the fallen 
fortunes of Madina and the once prosperous country to its north* 
ward. Both here and elsewhere he recommends motor-roads as 
the best means apparently of encouraging American tourist traffic. 
Heaven forfend ! Mr. Twitchell still retains business interests in Sa‘udi 
Arabia, and will doubtless have further opportunities of adding to 
the world's knowledge of the country ; but he is surely a little 
disingenuous in claiming to have been the first American and 
non-Moslem to visit Abha and the southern districts. 

H. St. J. B. Philby. 


Far East 

Theravada Buddhism in Burma. By Nihab-ranjan Ray. 

9J x 6J, pp. xv + 306. University of Calcutta, 1946. 

Dr. Ray has several books on the religions of Burma to his 
credit. In this book, written in. 1934, he restricts himself to the 
history of the form of Buddhism now established in Burma. The 
most satisfactory portion of his work is that for which secondary 
sources — Blagden, Bode, Coed es, Duroiselle, Finot, Luce, Pelliot, 
to name hut a few — are most ample, i.e. the chapters dealing with 
Buddhism in Old Prome, Pagan, and Pegu (pp. 32-198). The next 
fifty pages run hastily through the sixteenth to nineteenth centuries ; 
based mainly on Mrs. Bode’s “Pali Literature of Burma ”, they 
need to be supplemented * from sources since made available in 
Burmese — the five-volume Myanma Min Okchokpon , by U Tin 
(Rangoon, 1931-3), and other scattered material. 

In a final chapter entitled, not accurately, “Summary and 
Retrospect ” some omissions in the body of the work are repaired, 
and there is a sketch of social and religious conditions in present-day 
Burma which is sympathetic but ill-informed, particularly as to 
the religious beliefs of the smaller ethnic groups and as to the 
actual facts of church government. 

The value of the book as a useful compilation is marred by the 
. haste with which it has been produced. A long list of corrigenda 
is by no means exhaustive. Burmese words are often sadly mangled : 
Hop~u for Hpo-u, Kanbide for Kanbwe, Ke-Hkayaina for Ko- 
Hhxyaing are examples. 
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The bibliography is not up to date : the late Professor E. H. 
Johnston’s article ■■‘Some Sanskrit Inscriptions of Arakan ” in 
BSOAS ., vol. xi, part 2 , contains an edition of an inscription 
which is referred to on p. 282 as unedited ; and the Mon history 
“ Slapat Raj a wan Datow Smih Ron ”, edited by Schmidt in 1906, 
should have been noted as re-edited and translated by Halliday 
in 1923 ( JBRS ,, vol. xiii, part 1). This last work is cited on p. 74 
as a “ local Burmese chronicle ” and in the bibliography has the 
last words of its title represented by surim rou. 

J. A. Stewart. 


Burmese Family. By Mi Mi Khaing. 8| x 5|, pp. 138. London : 

Longmans, Green, and Co., 1946. 

“ The exquisite touch which renders ordinary commonplace 
things and characters interesting from the truth of the description 
and the sentiments ” — some share, at least, of Scott’s praise of 
Jane Austen is merited by the writer of this book. Her social 
milieu was even narrower than Jane’s. She was the daughter of 
a Burmese official family liable to frequent transfers, was sent to 
a European school, and had little opportunity of mingling in the 
life of the community where her temporary home might be. Her 
characters belong almost exclusively to an affectionate family 
circle. Her command of English is remarkable : one of the few 
expressions which one queries, but with hesitation, is “ voluminous 
jars ” (p. 21), applied to miniature Ali Baba jars. 

The reader will be wise to check all botanical names of trees and 
plants, to distrust pronouncements on points involving knowledge 
of Burmese— the <£ legs ” of glutinous rice (p. 45) and the “ black ” 
Arakanese (p. 106) are first-class howlers ; and to skim all excursuses 
on outlying subjects such as the manufacture of lacquer-ware 
(p. 25) and the powers of village headmen (p. 46). 

But on domestic life at home or among relatives of a different 
totem, on Burmese cookery, on dress, the marriage market, under- 
graduate life at Rangoon, and a variety of subjects, about which 
it has sources of information denied to most readers, the book may 
rank as a social document of considerable value. 

The pen-and-ink sketches by E. G. N. Kinch are admirable. 

■ -A :,yy: J. A, Stewart. 
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Tides from the West, a Chinese Autobiography. By Ohiang 
Monlin. 9| X 6f, pp. vi + 282. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1947. 20s. net. 

In his autobiography Chiang Monlin, former Minister for Educa- 
tion under Chiang Kai Shek and Secretary-General of the Yuan, 
gives an eyewitness account of what has happened in China in 
the last fifty years. Writing these memoirs in war years after 1938 
in the quiet of Kunming, then isolated by the cutting of the Burma 
Road, the author was able from personal experience to trace the 
trend of events from early days in Chekiang to the social and 
political upheavals all over China, culminating in the Japanese 
invasion and defeat. His childhood in a small village of sixty 
households in Chekiang Province gave him a grounding in Confucian 
classics as well as chances to study nature. Then from Chekiang 
and later, Nanyang Universities, he went to America, graduating 
in 1912 with Honours in Education. In 1918 he came to assist 
Dr. Sun Yat Sen and later was appointed Professor of Education 
and Acting Vice-Chancellor of Peking University. He thus joined 
the band of enlightened teachers like Dr. Tsai and Dr. Hu Shih, 
who were creating “ an oasis in the intellectual desert of Peiping 
Student strikes were of constant occurrence, and the teachers, too, 
joined in the turmoil, all fomenting the general unrest in the land. 

Chiang Monlin gives a vivid picture of the rise of the Kuomintang, 
its struggle with the warlords and the Communists, and of the 
emergence of Chiang Kai Shek as national leader, “ building up 
adequate forces to resist Japanese invasion.” There is a chapter 
on the four cities of Hanchow, city of natural beauty, Shanghai, 
city of foreign manufactures, Nanking, city of revolutionary spirit, 
and Peking, city of the golden age, art, and leisure. The Japanese 
procedure of “sweet words, then political intrigue, then intimida- 
tions, more sweet words, and finally blitzkrieg ” was made very 
plain to those in Peking. Then came the Marco Polo incident of 
1937 and finally war. The “ migrations of institutions of learning 
from the seacoast to the interior has an important bearing on the 
future development of China’s hinterland ” and well merits the 
author’s epithet of epoch making. The author is convinced that 
China has been oppressed all those many years and her one great 
wish is to be left alone. He holds that Confucius’ teaching of proper 
human relations and world peace together with the democratic 
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ideas of Mencius fit China to be an inoffensive modern democratic 
state : modern science will fuse with China's rich treasures of art 
and sound morals. He shows how China absorbed Western culture 
just as she did Indian culture many centuries earlier. 

H. M. Lindsay. 


The Junks and Sampans of the Yangtze. By C. R. C. Worcester. 
Chinese Maritime Customs, Miscellaneous Series, No. 53, 
VoL I, xxviii + 245 pp. Shanghai, 1947. 

The Maritime Customs is an exceptionally important and interest- 
ing department of the Chinese Government. Although an integral 
section of that Government, its direction and working are delegated 
in the upper grades to men mainly of British nationality — surely 
one of the highest compliments one government can pay another, 
and a supreme tribute to the efficiency of the officers concerned, 
who besides carrying out their routine duties to the satisfaction 
of the Government and of the mercantile community take an 
enlightened interest in the technical and ethnographic aspects of 
their work. They have already published several monographs on 
some of the many strange craft that navigate the inland waterways 
of China, and in this, the latest of their contributions to science, 
they describe the numerous excellencies of Chinese boat design 
and building. 

Eighty-three full-page plates and seventeen figures in the text 
give details of the construction of a large number of the principal 
types of harbour and coastal craft found in the ports of China 
as well as those distinctive of the maze of waterways which criss- 
cross the country between the estuary of the Yangtze and the 
great inland sea known as Tai Hu in the Province of Kiangsu. 
The Tai Hu has many of the characteristics of Holland, and the 
inhabitants in many parts live a semi-amphibious life, like the 
Dutch among their canals. 

In a later volume we hope to have an equally detailed account 
of those queer craft used by fisherfolk of the minor rivers which 
flow down from the hills in Szechuan, Hunan and adjacent provinces 
to feed the Yangtze. These particulars should be of special interest 
to the ethnologist, for they will doubtless include such primitive 
types as the rectangular rafts used by the fishermen who employ 
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trained cormorants in their operations, and the strange tub-shaped 
family craft used by beggars and pedlars on their rounds among 
the larger craft anchored off Wu-Hu and neighbouring traffic- 
centres on the main stream of the Yangtze. 

The treatment of the types of vessel, primitive as well as highly 
developed, described in this handsome volume, is admirable. 
Practically everything recorded by earlier writers has been woven 
into a coherent whole, and all salient points in the construction 
of the craft described are recorded in detail with the further elucida- 
tion of plans and figures wherever necessary. 

A footnote on page 45 points out that in fishing junks the eyeball 
is often set low, so as to be on the alert to observe the presence of 
fish, whereas in the trading junk the eyes look straight ahead so 
as to perceive and avoid perils invisible to mortal sight. 

James Hornbll. 


China. Edited by Harley Farnsworth MacNair. 8f X 5f, 
pp. xxix + 573. The United Nations Series. University of 
California Press. 

<e The United Nations Series is dedicated,” a foreword announces, 
“to the task of mutual understanding among the Allies of the 
Second World War and to the achievement of successful co-opera- 
tion in the peace.’* 

The present well-produced voir tne is the fifth in the series. 

As it can hardly be the intention of the editors to deal with all 
the fifty-odd nations concerned, it is perhaps unfortunate that, with 
so many others to choose from, they included China in the series 
at all. There are already a vast number of books on China, and it is 
hardly possible to present a comprehensive survey of the many 
aspects of the country in 500 pages. There are thirty- three con- 
tributors, of whom eleven are Chinese and the rest American; 
and their subjects include History, Religion, Philosophy, Art, 
Architecture, Literature, Education, Trade, Drama, Politics, etc. 
To deal with these subjects in tabloid form can only be unsatisfactory 
and the avowed object of the editors might have been better served 
if the book had been confined to an account of the social and 
political aspect of China since the fall of the Manchu dynasty. 

Of the various articles presented, many are exceedingly sketchy, 
and the book gives the impression of having been thrown together 
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rather than compiled. It cannot compare with the Symposium of' 
Chinese Culture , almost entirely the work of Chinese writers, 
published by the China Institute of Pacific Relations in 1933. 

Some of the chapters, e.g. those on, the Drama and Architecture, 
might well have been omitted. The historical section, a third of the 
book, is dealt with by ten separate authors. It would have been 
better to have entrusted this subject to one author who could have 
been relied on to write clearly and to regard fact as more important 
than sentiment. 

Philosophy and Religion, a fifth of the whole, is dealt with by ' 
only six authors and is perhaps the most valuable part of the book, 
although if the whole of this section had been entrusted to Dr. Hu 
Shih, whose contribution is regrettably short, the result would 
have been more satisfactory. 

The illustrations are decorative if not all well chosen. 

E. E. Howell. 


India 

The Archaeology of Gujarat (including Kathiawar). By H. D, 
Sankalia. 10 >< 7J, pp. i-x + 268 + 107, Appendix, and 
Index. Bombay : Natwarlal and Co., 1941. Rs. 15. 

The author has not only examined a wide range of literature, 
but investigated sites and museums where material was to be found. 
The work is packed with information critically handled and should 
be attractive to any interested in Indian culture. 

One of its chief values is perhaps as a digest of the arguments of 
many authorities on aspects of archaeological research with an 
indication of what further research is desirable. For example, 
for pre-history almost nothing seems to have been done ; yet the 
geographical position of Gujarat and Kathiawar would seem to 
promise much material. 

Authentic history begins with the Mauryas about 319 b.c., but 
there are legends telling of the rule of the Yadavas under Krsfia 
ages before. After the Mauryas and the Bactrian Greeks followed 
a bewildering series of rulers in which the Sakas, Guptas, Gurjjaras, 
Arabs, Calukyas, and Muslims played their parts. The name 
Gujarat, called after the Gurjjaras, is said to have been applied 
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by the Muslims (a.d. 1295-1473). Under British rule Gujarat 
falls into two broad divisions ”, one part divided under Indian 
States, of which Baroda is the largest, and the other part of the 
Bombay Presidency. 

Of architecture the earliest remains are the caves of Junagarh 
(c. 200 b.c.), one of which has a circular apsidal end. Here is the 
type of ogee arch, called in this work ehaitya- window, which seems 
to have been used first in India over the entrance to cave shrines 
and was probably derived from the gable of a wooden and grass- 
built hut like those of the Todas of the Nilgiris. It also closely 
resembles the gable end of monolithic Lycian tombs. In miniature 
it was widely used as a decorative feature in Indian temples and 
occurs on ancient buildings in the Salt Range, in Gandhara sculpture, 
at Ajanta and elsewhere. It is called a window by Dr. Sankalia because 
it spans the light opening above a cave entrance and is used as a 
canopy over figures or heads which gives the impression that they 
are looking from a window or balcony. Reference is made to the 
facade of the Tala j a caves where the extrados of the arch is “ half 
oval ” (semi-elliptical), the intrados, trefoil. The trefoil is typical 
in Kashmir stone temples where the centre foil is usually stilted 
and the whole is contained within a straight-sided pointed gable. 
As a decorative feature on fragments found at Marti in the Salt 
Range, the opening beneath the ogee arch is circular and contains 
a flying or floating figure. 

The author deals with the sikhara (spire) or vimdna whose 
variations help to date the temples they adorn. “ It is in the pre- 
Caulukyan sikharas that we find a way towards the Caulukyan 
style.” Lakes, wells, and reservoirs come under review as religious 
structures. The Mansar Lake, c. a.d. 1100, is said to have had on 
its banks 520 temples. Gateways and walls are dealt with as 
“ military architecture ”. The ££ wooden character of the construc- 
tion ” of some gateways is noticed. I believe that misapprehension 
exists as to the imitation of wood construction in stone. A beam 
of wrnod and a trave of stone are much the same, though for con- 
venience the stone trave is generally used shorter than the wooden 
beam. It is this shortness of the stone that inspired the construction 
of the ceiling in the Kashmir temple so often quoted as a typical 
example of woodwork translated into stone. But it is a quite logical 
stone construction emphasized by the closing of the spaces between 
the “ beams ” bv stone slabs, an arrangement far less satisfactory 
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if wooden planks were used* Similar ceilings in domestic architecture 
carried out in wood might be evidence of the joiner copying the 
mason. Wood construction may have 'been applied to stone, but 
the charge of imitation is often made through lack of practical' 
knowledge. 

The evolution of the klrtimuiha, the grotesque face used so much 
in Indian architectural sculpture, ■ is referred back to the Gupta 
temples and Ajanta. It is as much at' home in Chinese, Greek, 
Norman, Gothic, and many other arts. Mythical animals such as 
the Makam are equally so. 

Iconography describes poses and emblems. Identification of 
particular gods or goddesses is not always easy owing to variations 
in the individual sculptors’ conceptions or to their ignorance of 
traditional forms. The gods also had the disturbing habit of borrow- 
ing one anothers’ symbols. The author is not quite kind to the 
little amorini figures often met with, which he calls dwarfs, and 
further maligns as “ stunted, pot-bellied, oval-faced figures”, which 
usually they are not. As he classes the Gandhara garland -carrying 
putti in the same category he clearly is not familiar with them, or 
is prejudiced against them. The Ajanta paintings show queer little 
dwarfs, but these are different from the happy little creatures of 
Gandhara sculpture, the Mlran wall paintings and the Buddhist 
painted silk banners from the Thousand Buddhas. 

The next section deals with Epigraphy. Although stone seems 
to have been the earliest material used copper appears quite early, 
probably for convenience and portability. The script is Brahmi 
in various forms. Eras are many and involved, Saka, Gupta with 
modifications, Cedi or Kalacchurl, Yikrama, Sirnha, and Hijari, 
often overlapping and sometimes mixed. Emblems and seals are 
: also described. 

The evolution of coinage in Gujarat is traced, although not in 
great detail, from the pre-Greek with swastika, trisula, and cakra 
symbols. Others are punch-marked and a few cast. Their form, 
as in the succeeding Bactrian coins, is either round or square, 
and the materials copper and silver. "With the introduction of 
Bactrian Greek coinage crude designs and execution gave way to 
the art of Greece. The bust of a king and the legend in Greek appeared 
on the obverse and the legend in KharosthI with a standing god 
or goddess — Athene, Apollo, etc. — on the reverse. Later, deteriora- 
tion set in and the Greek characters became meaningless imitations. 
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Indian symbols returned with Kharoshti and Brahmi legends. The 
bust survived for some time, but lost its Greek beauty. 

Administration seems to have been by provincial governors or 
rajas responsible to a superior ruling power, but with a comparatively 
free hand in internal affairs. Some such system was perhaps in 
force during the Maurya period. With the decline of this power 
the country was split up into several autonomous states governed 
by local kings ; under the Greeks it was divided into districts and 
small units, each with its headman and minor officials and each in 
turn answerable to a superior. 

The chapter on Society is concerned mainly with the growth of 
power of the Brahmanas who, on the introduction of Buddhism, 
lost for a time many of their privileges, but retained the “ esteem 
and respect of their rulers Asoka “ enjoined his people to respect 
Brahmanas and Sramanas 55 who, as inscriptions prove, therefore 
received financial support from certain sections of the community, 
chiefly for the performance of sacrifices which the author thinks 
were never carried out. 

The earliest form of religion in Gujarat may be assumed to 
be some form of Brahmanism. Although there seems to be no 
evidence, the author suggests Sun worship may have come as early 
as the fifth century b.c. from the Magas at the time of Darius. 
There is evidence of Sun worship at later periods, even down to 
the thirteenth century a.d. That Saivism, too, was popular there 
is much archaeological evidence to show. The Sahasralinga Talao, 
a lake made by Siddharaja Jayasimha (twelfth century) had a 
thousand lingas of Siva placed round it in small temples. Jainism 
flourished and Abu is witness to its lavish temples. Reference is 
made to the rivalry between the tvro sects — Svetambara and 
Digambara, in which the former proved the stronger. There seems 
to have been a limited Ganesa cult and a Krsna cult, one inscription 
recording gifts, etc., for the worship, offering, and theatricals in 
honour of Krsna. 

The forms of worship in all temples appear to be almost identical 
and continue so. Auspicious days are many, some affording occasions 
for merrymaking. One, especially sacred even to-day, is that on 
which Yisnu is married to the Tulsi plant, in a former existence 
wife of the demon Jalandhara. 

There is nothing to show the history and progress of Gujarati 
literature until the fifth and sixth centuries when impetus was 
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given to Prakrit religious works. After that religious and secular 
treatises in cc vast quantity 55 were written in Sanskrit, Prakrit, 
Apabhramsa, and old Gujarati, and included Grammar, Drama, 
Poetry, Logic, and Philosophy. 

Gujarat of the early period has nothing equal to the cave paintings 
of other parts of India. In sculpture it seems to have been stronger 
and in certain forms of Visnu and Surya “ seems, in our present 
state of knowledge, to be unique ”. 

The author concludes that Gujarat had two cultural phases ; 
the first, up to the tenth century, receptive, the second creative 
in every sphere of life — art, architecture, literature, and religion. 

Besides map and plans there are twenty mine plates of architecture 
and sculpture, mostly from photographs generally out of focus and 
unaccountably printed in an unpleasant pale brown-pink. There 
is an index, divided into four sections, but the absence of a glossary 
of technical terms with the English equivalents or translations is 
regrettable. The many asanas , mudrds, vahanas, cults, and festivals 
need elucidating for the less erudite. There is an attempt to define 
Sanskrit architectural terms, but here even “ doctors differ The 
author’s acquaintance with English architectural terms is, on the 
whole, good. There is, however, the common misapprehension of 
the distinction between base and basement and between lintel and 
architrave . Gyma recta he joins into one word. A footnote reference 
on p. 154 to fig. 45 should be fig. 49. Unequal spacing (leading) 
of lines on a few pages has doubtless a practical reason. The 
printing, paper, and general style are good. 

H. Hargreaves. 


Investigations into the Prehistoric Archaeology of Gujarat. 
The Official Report of the First Gujarat Prehistoric Expedition, 
1941-2. By Dr. H. D. Sankalia. 10f X 8J, pp. xviii + 326, 
6 maps, 8 text illustrations, 31 plates. Baroda State Press, 
1946. 

The first chipped stone implement found in India was discovered 
in 1863 by the late R. Bruce Foote, of the Geological Survey of 
India, and thirty years later he recovered from the bed of the 
Sabarmati River what he considered the earliest artifacts in India. 
Foote may be considered the pioneer of Indian prehistoric studies, 
which since his time have attracted less attention than other 
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aspects of Indiana Archaeology. This volume continues Foote's 
researches on the very ground which had led him to important 
conclusions on the Stone Age in India. He had in the Sabarmati 
basin discovered typical palaeoliths deposited by flood action in 
a bed of coarse gravel over which more than 50 feet of alluvial 
material had been piled by the action of the river and later a great 
thickness of loess heaped up by westerly winds. On the top of the 
loess he discovered tiny implements of agate, chert, chalcedony, 
jasper, quartz, etc., which he considered to be the earliest remains 
of the Neolithic people. From this he concluded that a great gap 
of time existed between the formations in which the palaeoliths 
were found and those yielding microliths. . 

To test Foote’s theory, to search for traces of Early Man and 
associated fossil fauna in the river beds of Gujarat, to excavate 
a few microlithic sites and see if a correlation could be established 
between the material from the river survey and from the excavations 
appeared most desirable and this was the aim of the First Gujarat 
Prehistoric Expedition in 1941-2 under the leadership of Dr. H. I). 
Sankalia, with the collaboration of Dr. B. K. Chatterjee and 
Mr. V. D. Krishnaswami. 

The author surveys the geologic and geographical aspects of the 
basins of the rivers Sabarmati and Orsang, and then considers 
its paleolithic industry, describing the principal find spots of the 
artifacts, and illustrating them by seven excellent cross sections of 
the river-banks. Consideration is given to the composition of the 
gravel and gravel-conglomerate yielding the palseoliths and it is 
remarked that while the artifacts obtained in the Sabarmati area 
belong to the period when the conglomerate was being formed 
those in the Orsang basin were collected from the gravel and that 
many were rolled and weather worn, very few being sharp or fresh. 

Dr. Sankalia considers that the technique of the palseoliths 
“ postulate, an advanced stage in stone chipping : Levallois-like 
flakes, and core tools, flaked with free and even controlled method, 
and regular sharp edge around the implement 

The author states that “ The European palaeolithic industries 
with which the Gujarat ones compare favourably are the lower 
palaeolithic tools grouped typologically and stratigraphically into 
the Chellean, the Acheulean, and the Micoquian He is also of 
opinion that the early palaeolithic industry in the Nile Valley exhibits 
— apart from minor differences— -an evolution more or less parallel 
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kt that hi the Sabannati Valley, but infers nothing more than a 
dose typological similarity between the two. He notes, too, that 
in Europe, Palestine, Egypt, Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, Rhodesia, 
South Africa, Java, South India, and Punjab the typological 
sequence synchronizes with the stratigraphical, whereas in Gujarat 
a mixed industry is found in the' very lowest stratum. 

Of the composition, formation, and special features of the 
numerous loess hills and dunes found in Northern Gujarat a clear 
and detailed account is given : from loess sites discovered by 
Foote and from twenty-six others numerous mieroliths were 
obtained. The principles governing their selection and classifica- 
tion as cores, blades, scrapers, points, etc., are explained and all 
the finds are fully described and well illustrated in the plates. At 
two sites carefully executed excavations yielded not only mieroliths, 
but also bones, bone splinters, shells, potsherds, and a terracotta 
figurine. Some of the finds can hardly be designated microlithic ; 
one noted on p. 52, being 3 inches in length, while another is stated 
to be “ polished like a neolith Most of the mieroliths are primary 
flakes and consist of a series of lunate# or crescents, at times sharp 
on both sides, triangles, semi-triangles, or square scrapers, tiny 
disc-like pieces and cores. No genuine burin was recovered and 
none of the blades had a serrated edge. 

This Gujarat Microlithic Culture is considered by the author to 
be similar to those found on isolated areas in Europe, in Britain, 
in sand dunes or on sandy wastes, and those found in South Africa, 
Palestine, Ceylon, and different parts of India. He thinks it cannot 
be called a Mesolithic Culture since no stratigraphical evidence is 
available to connect it with the preceding palaeolithic culture, the 
immediately preceding Upper Palaeolithic Culture itself being 
absent or hitherto undiscovered in India. For the same reason it 
cannot definitely be called a Neolithic Culture. 

Potsherds recovered with the mieroliths comprised red and black 
wares, both hand and wheel made. “ There is nothing distinctive 
about them. This much, however, appears certain that potsherds 
are either later and subsequent to mieroliths, or that they belong 
to a later period (?) of mieroliths.” 

Numerous bone splinters were found, the first bone mieroliths 
to be recovered in India. These bone objects vary in length from 
a quarter of an inch to one inch, and in breadth and thickness from 
a quarter to half and inch. Some pieces are “ charred ”, though all 
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are partially fossilized. Dr. Sankalia and ids collaborators are 
convinced that these pieces are tools “ since they showed not only 
intentional chipping but always at a certain point in a definite 
manner 

The few other bone finds recovered by excavation are dealt 
with briefly by Professor A. H. Khan and Dr. I. Karve, and com- 
prise both animal and human remains, the latter consisting of 
fragments of skulls and a piece of a mandible with the first and 
second molars, but insufficient to throw much light upon the 
human types. The animal remains are of the goat and ox or similar 
bovines. 

Foote had remarked on the absence of fossil remains in the 
Gujarat loess, but Dr. Sankalia found in excavations at Langhnaj 
£C a few fossilized remains of animals, the skeleton of a small lizard- 
like animal and land and freshwater shells ”. 

Though the objects of the expedition have not been realized in 
their entirety the author and his colleagues are to be congratulated 
on this comprehensive record of their valuable finds. 

A full bibliography, an index, and excellent maps and plates 
make this a worthy addition to the Memoirs of the Baroda jState. 

H. Hargreaves. 


The Contribution of India to Arabic Literature. By Zubaid 
Ahmad. 9| x 6 , pp. xxx + 432 + 52. Jullundur City 
(Punjab): Maktaba-i-Din-o-Danish, 1946. 

Dr. Zubaid Ahmad submitted this book as a thesis for the Ph.D. 
at London in 1929 ; his supervisor was Sir Thomas Arnold, and he 
was well guided. A less resolute man might have been daunted 
by the succession of difficulties and misfortunes which prevented 
his book from appearing before now. But Dr. Ahmad sho'ws through- 
out his work that he is an indomitable wrestler with all kinds of 
problems. His book will long remain a standard work. It is 
impossible here to join issue on details, or even to argue the funda- 
mental points of principle on which the author has based his 
definition of “ the contribution of India 55 ; it must suffice to say 
that there is room for argument. Dr. Ahmad is to be congratulated 
on having given to the world a monument not only to his own 
pertinacity and erudition, but also to the memory of his distin- 
guished teacher. 


A. J, Arbekry. 
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Dr. C. Kunhan Raja Presentation Volume, ' A Volume of 
Indological Studies, pp. xxviii, 522. Adyar, Madras, 1946. 
Rs. 15, 

The editors are to be congratulated on the generally high standard 
of the contributions to this volume in honour of one of India’s 
foremost Sanskrit scholars, 

Vidushekhara Bhattacharya gives an edition of the section on 
dtmavdda from the Bahubhumikavastu of Asanga’s Yogdcarabhumi , 
with full use of the Tibetan translation. W. Norman Brown inter- 
prets Rgveda iv, 42, as portraying King Trasadasyu as an incarnation 
of Indravaruna. H. I. Poleman discusses the concept of the preta. 
Jj. Renou proposes a new interpretation of the term upanisad, 
taking it to mean primarily “ connection ” (as for example in 
Vedic commonplaces such as “ Agni is the Sun ”) ; as a develop- 
ment from which, Pali upanisd, “ cause,” can be readily under- 
stood. I. J. S. Taraporewala interprets the- ten mares and the 
stallion of Yasna xliv, 18, as the ten senses and the mind (taking 
also ultra as “ illumination ”), comparing the symbolism of Katha 
Bp. i, 3, 3-6. J. Bloch gives etymological notes on pa&u (Rgveda 
ill, 53, 23), dmvyam , vdtdvaU , and johar. H. D. Velankar discusses 
Varahamihira and Utpala on Sanskrit metres, T. R. Chintamani 
stresses the importance of the commentary of Rhavasvamin for 
the criticism of the text of the Ndrada-smrti , and gives a detailed 
list of variants. K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar discusses the right 
of self-defence in Hindu law. A, Aiyappan quotes archaeological 
evidence in favour of interpreting vrksa in Atharva-veda xviii, 2, 25, 
as “ coffin K. Goda Varma contributes phonetic notes on the 
vowel-sounds of Coorg. 0. H. de A. Wijesekera interprets the seven 
female figures on an Indus Valley seal as symbolizing the seven 
rivers of the Rgveda . F. W. Thomas discusses the expression 
atmahita. 

J. Brough. 


Anekartha Tilaka of MahIpa. Critically edited by Madhukar 
Mangesh Patkar. (Sources of Indo-Axyan Lexicography, 1.) 
pp. 4, 215. Deccan College, Poona, 1947, Rs. 6. 

This is the first volume of a projected series of editions of hitherto 
unpublished Sanskrit lexicons, undertaken with the ultimate aim 
of compiling a comprehensive dictionary of the &o^u-materiaL 
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The. present text, composed in the thirteenth or fourteenth century 
ajx, is based, as the author states, on Panini, Patahjali, Amara, 
Hemacandra, and others, but may possibly provide some fragments 
of new information. It has four chapters, containing words of 
from one to four syllables respectively, the material in each being 
arranged roughly in alphabetical order. A useful index is provided 
to the words of the definitions. 

J. Brough. 


Further Sources of Vijayanagar History. By K. A. Nilakanta 
Sastri, M.A. . . . and N. Venkataramanayya, M.A., Ph.D. 
3 vols. pp. iii, ii, 396 ; i, i, x, 448 ; i, x, 329, i. Madras : 
University of Madras, 1946. 

These tomes are bonze frugi. Volume I, which is the work of 
Dr. Venkataramanayya alone and bears the modest title of 
“ Introduction ”, surveys the history of the Empire in the light 
of the additions to our knowledge contained in Volumes II and III 
and elsewhere. As is fitting, it begins with a review of the “ sources ” 
printed in Volume II. These include works of the Jcdla-jndna, species 
(pseudo-prophetic in form and jejune, but giving much valuable 
information), monographs couched in higher literary style, prasastis 
of kings in inscriptions and charters, statements found in literary 
writings of diverse sorts, biruda-gadyas or bards’ recitations of royal 
titles and the chronicles into which some of them have grown, 
village registers and the kaifiyats in which they have been 
summarized, and many other writings. Next is traced the evolution 
of the Empire of Vijayanagar from the kingdom of Kampili, and 
good evidence is adduced to show that Harihara, the son of Sangama, 
after serving under Prataparudra Kakatlya of Warangal, embraced 
Islam with his brother Bukka, received from Muhammad ibn 
Tughluq the governorship of Kampili not long after 1330, established 
his rule over practically the whole Carnatic between 1336 and 1346, 
and then headed the revolt of the Hindu states in the Deccan 
against the Sultan. On the foundation of the city of Vijayanagar 
interesting and valuable light is thrown in chapter 5. The following 
chapters trace the course of the Empire's destinies through the 
years of magnificent splendour to its decline and fall, ending with 
the death of $riranga III in 1681. 

It is regrettable that in this volume the Persian quotations are 
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not given in proper type : they have been written out by hand, 
not very neatly, and blocks have been made thence. An example 
of the danger of this clumsy method is to be seen in the footnote 
on page 349. Incidentally, the plural of Bilstdn is Basdtm , and not 
Busdtin, as given on that page and elsewhere, and the metre of 
the Sanskrit stanza quoted on page 108 is not anmtubh , as. is stated 
there, but dryd. But these are minor matters. 

In Volumes II and III we have the joint work of the two authors. 
Volume II comprises 253 “ sources " collected from Sanskrit » 
Telugti, Tamil, Kanarese, Malayalam, and Persian writings of 
very various kinds, ranging from the elegance of courtly poems to 
the simplicity of jejune legal records and village chronicles, but all 
contributing some light to the great theme and many intrinsically 
interesting for their literary merits. The distinguished authors 
may be congratulated : they have not only collected much precious 
material but built with it a goodly monument. 

L. D. Barnett. 


On the Chronicles of Ceylon. Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 
Monograph Series, Vol. III. By Bimala Churn Law, D.Litt., 
Ph.D., M.A., B.L. pp. viii + 76. Calcutta, 1947. 

No more competent scholar could have been found than Dr. Law 
to bring together the available material on the chronicles of Ceylon 
and to present it in a manner that enables one to judge of its worth. 
The Bipavamsa , the oldest known Pali chronicle, and the Mahdvamsa , 
an abler work also in Pali, receive very full treatment. The 
Mahdvamsa was so named not only because it is the chronicle of 
great kings and teachers, but also because it deals with great 
themes. The principal themes in both works are the Buddha's 
visits to the island, its conquest by the Aryan prince Vijaya, the 
origin of the Buddhist sects and schools of thought, and the establish- 
ment of the Buddhist Orders. In the Dlpavamsa the historical 
motive predominates over the poetical, anything approaching real 
poetry being found only in the introductory verses and a few verses 
in the first two chapters. Each chapter of the Mahdvamsa closes 
with verses on the evanescent character of the kingly state, and the 
value of meritorious deeds that endure. We see in this great work, 
Geiger says, 4£ the hand of the poet, working deliberately, lingering 
over his material, and endeavouring to clothe it in suitable form." 
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The national mind has found permanent expression in it. In spite 
of their imperfections the chronicles of Ceylon “ are an indispensable 
source-book of history ”, enjoying, as Dr. Law puts it, “a triple 
importance through their bearing on the early political history of 
India and Ceylon and the early history of Buddhism.” For the therm 
or elders were chroniclers of both the political and the ecclesiastical 
history of the island, though their primary interest was in Buddhism 
and Buddhist foundations. Simkapura, the homeland of Prince 
Vijaya, Dr. Law identifies with Simhapufa of the lower eastern 
Punjab, and draws attention to the fact that the oldest form of 
Sinhalese, as found in the early Brahmi inscriptions, is an Indo- 
Aryan dialect closely allied to the language of the Mansehra version 
of Asoka’s Rock Edicts. 

M. S. H. Thompson. 


Evolution of the Khalsa, Yol. II. The Reformation. By 
Indubhusan Banerjee. 8| x 5f, pp. 161 and Appendices 
pp. 162-196. Calcutta : A. Mukerjee and Co., 1947. 

This is the second volume of a book by the Head of the Department 
of History in the Calcutta University. The first volume (published 
in 1936) dealt with the pacific period of Sikh history up to a.d. 1606, 
and that now under review carries us through the more turbulent 
and more constructive era of the later Gurus up to the death of 
Guru Gobind Singh in a.d. 1708. The author has made a com- 
prehensive use of his various authorities — Gurmukhi, Persian, and 
English — and after detailing the earlier developments of the Panth 
gives a full description of the reorganization of the wars connected 
with the name of the Tenth Guru. In analyzing the leading difficulties 
and paradoxes of Sikh history he adopts, as a rule, a cautious 
attitude distrustful of mere legend but full of sympathy for the 
Sikhs. Among the questions with which he deals are the much 
debated possibility of reconciling the later Sikhism with the teachings 
of Baba Nanck : the allegation that the Sikh uprisings were due 
entirely to the execution of their Gurus by the Mogul Government ; 
the respective aspects of the Sikh Religion attributable to spiritual 
influences and to the national characteristics of its Jat adherents ; 
the relation of the democratic basis of Sikhism with the autocracy 
of the Gurus ; the reported worship of Durga by Guru Gobind 
Singh ; and his apparent reconciliation in his last years with the 
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Mogul autkorities. ' Our author holds, in opposition to some dis- 
tinguished Indian historians, that Gum Gobind Singh was in no 
way opposed to the Muslim religion, but only to Mogul tyranny 
and he speaks of the Guru as one of the greatest of Indians of all 
ages, as a great general and a great saint. His boob should attract 
the attention of all interested in the Sikhs. 

The historical part of the volume is somewhat economical of 
dates and one would have been glad to have seen it illustrated by 
a map to show the position of some at least of the obscure Panjab 
villages so frequently mentioned in the annals of the Gums. 

E. D. Maclagan. 


The Stupa in Ceylon. By S. Paranavitana. Memoirs of the 
Archaeology Survey of Ceylon, Vol. V. 12 X 9|, pp. 105, 
pi. xxii, figs. 13. 

Dr. Parana vitana’s long connection with the Archaeological 
Survey, of which he is now the bead, has rendered him familiar 
with the ancient monuments of Ceylon, and the volumes of the 
Epigraphia Zeylanica edited by him testify to his eminence in 
epigraphy. As a Pali scholar, he possesses an intimate knowledge 
of the ancient chronicles which contain such valuable information 
on the history of the famous sanctuaries of Lanka. 

His book opens with a historical chapter. He then gives an 
accurate and full account of the stupa and its square superstructure, 
called caturassa-caya , “ four-cornered pile/' in the Mahammsa . 
A Pali equivalent of Skt. harmikd appears to be unknown in Ceylon. 
This superstructure has remained a constant feature of the Ceylonese 
stupa , testifying to the remarkably conservative character of the 
island’s sacred architecture and making a study of these stupas 
very instructive. Study, however, is hampered by injudicious 
renovations which have had “ more deplorable results than the 
previous neglect of over seven centuries 

An interesting feature of the Sinhalese stupa is dealt with in 
Chapter IV. Several of the larger stupas at Anuradhapura and 
elsewhere in Ceylon have at the cardinal points offsets, called 
vdhalkada in modem Sinhalese. The Pali term, found in an inscrip- 
tion of the third century, is ayaka. Dr. Paraaavitana rightly con- 
nects this with the word ayaka in Amaravatl inscriptions and in 
the compound dyakakMmbha. The stupa s of the lower Kistna 
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valley seem to have been provided with similar projections, but in 
mode of construction these platforms differ from the mhalkadm 
of Ceylon. Probably the latter were meant for relics, as the one on 
the south side of the Ruvanvali Dagaba was found to contain a 
chamber on a level with the relic-chamber in the dome (p. 53). 
In several temples it can be proved that they were later additions. 

Chapter VI on the cetiya-ghara is also of great interest on account 
of the connection between the edifices of this name (the Thuparama 
of Anuradhapura and the Vata-dage of Polonnaruva are well-known 
examples) and the early apsidal temples of the Indian Continent. 
Dr. Parana vitana’s monograph bears ample evidence to his wide 
knowledge and sound judgment and it is well illustrated. 

J. Ph. Vogel. 


Islam 

Islamic Influences on the Jewish Worship. By 1ST. Wieder. 
pp. 102. Oxford : East and West Library, 1947. 12s. 6d. 

Thus book is written in Hebrew with an appendix of passages in 
Judaeo- Arabic from Kifayat al-abi&m by Abraham the son of 
Maimomdes. The following practices are ascribed to Muslim 
influence : washing the feet before prayer, bathing after ritual 
pollution, repeating the Eighteen Blessings aloud, prostration during 
the service, facing the east and stretching out the hands in petition. 
This last was at first a Jewish practice, but it was given up because 
Christians explained it as a memorial of the crucifixion ; in the 
Epistle of Barnabas the action of Moses at the battle against Amalek 
is explained in the same way. Sufism also left its mark on the Jews, 
affecting even the vocabulary. As true worship is worship in the 
heart, prayer is exalted above other religious practices, that connote 
worship in the members ; prayers are multiplied in which the saint 
communes with God. The proofs might have been read with more 
care. 

; A. S. TiUTTON. 


Ibn Kutaiba — Kitar al-ashriba. Ed. by Muhammad Kurd 
'All pp. 127. Damascus, 1947. 

A Muslim book on drinks deals mainly with nabldh for wine is 

.1.1 — - ~ nrnTtUo fVriinl/Ynfi A whether fUllildh 
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was lawful or not. It was made from dates or grapes : there are 
references to the employment of water and heat in its preparation, 
hut it is assumed that the processes are well known ; the nature 
of the vessel in which it was stored affected its lawfulness, according 
to an ancient tradition. Wine can change into khall, which is 
presumably the boiled wine of the papyri. The conclusion is that 
the middle way is the right one ; it must not be condemned 
absolutely nor are all sorts to be allowed. The book is what might 
be expected ; quotations from the Koran and tradition, etymologies, 
anecdotes, and scraps of verse. There is little that is not closely 
connected with the subject. The editor has done his work well 
and there is an index of persons and places. The short introduction 
fulfils its purpose. 

A. S. Tritton. 


Art & Archaeology 

Art and Thought. Edited by K. Bharatha Iyer. 10 x 7§, 
pp. i-xvi + 1-259, 51 pis. Luzac and Co., 1947. 

This interesting and varied collection of essays was designed to 
commemorate the seventieth birthday of Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, 
but has become a posthumous tribute to Ms memory. An auto- 
biography he refused to write because, for a philosopher convinced 
that man’s task is to become “ no one ”, personal history was 
vanity. Yet he had, the editor tells us, <c the attitude of the Buddha 
of compassion who refuses to enter Nirvana 4 before the least blade 
of grass has been redeemed V’ Hyperbole perhaps but praise that 
shows how he was honoured. 

Coomaraswamy was devoted to art and to the philosophic i perennis 
and these forty essays reflect his interests and his influence. The 
late Dr. L. Seherman writes on Siddha texts in Japan. Four 
articles deal with the origin of well-known motifs in Chinese art. 
Professor G. Tucei writes on Tibetan book-covers, Stella Kramrisch 
on the banner of Indra, Dr. V. S. Agrawala on the Gupta Temple at 
Devagarh. A notable paper on Rajput Art by Dr. Goetz breaks 
new ground". Mr. Schroeder in a study of Mughal painting devotes 
a whole page to expanding with some ignorance of physics 
and philosophy the truism that convex planes are a 
characteristic of ideal sculnture. The convex has no better claim 
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than the concave to be “ true to Ultimate Reality”, and the 
admirable convention may be a survival of a superstitious fear of 
hungry and sick emaciation or of primitive avoidance of difficult- 
technique. It is never easy to “unscrew the inscrutable” (to 
borrow a wise-crack from an American contributor), and not all 
the writers here have succeeded, some of the Europeans having an 
imperfect knowledge of English. One of the clearest of the philoso- 
phical essays is by S. Radhakrishnan. 

Mr. K. 3. Sorabji defends aristocracy and caste against the 
ruthlessness and corruption of “ termite totalitarianism 55 . Captain 
A. M. Ludovici for the creation of a high culture advocates the 
inbreeding of segregated races of high quality, and argues that 
“ only when the instinct of workmanship and its sense of quality 
has vanished from a people can they be induced to vote at all in 
elections without that self-reproach which overtakes all those 
whose higher impulses forbid their performing any task badly 
Procul o, procul este profani ! Make way, cur and spaniel, for 
Brahmins “ the mastiffs of mankind ” ! 

R. 0. Winstedt. 


Miscellaneous 

Jukagirisch und Uralisch. By B. Collinder. Uppsala Universi- 
tets Arsskrift, 1940 : 8. 9| X 6|, pp, 144. Uppsala : A.-B. 
Lundequistska Bokhandeln. Leipzig : Otto Harrassowitz, 
1940. Price 4*50 Swedish kronor. 

The Yukagirs, or, to give them their official name, the GduPs, 
number only some four hundred. They live in the extreme north- 
east of Siberia, in two groups : the southern on the rivers Korkodon 
and Yasachna {tributaries of the Kolyma), the northern in an area 
north-west of the mouth of the Kolyma, on and to the east of the 
upper course of the Alaseya. Professor Collinder seeks to prove 
that the language of the Yukagirs is related to the Uralian family of 
languages, which comprises Finno-Ugrian (Finnish, Hungarian, etc.) 
and Samoyede. 

Collinder first discusses (pp. 3-19) the views hitherto held on the 
affinities of Yukagir. He goes on to enumerate the data for the 
study of the language, recording (p. 16) that the great Yukagir 
stwlaKst. Jokhelson, completed a large dictionary, unfortunately 
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still unpublished at Ms death, and apparently inaccessible. The 
Introduction ends with remarks on (a) methodology;, and (b) the 
Yukagir people. The largest section of the book (pp. 20-75) deals 
exhaustively with the morphological similarities between Yukagir 
and Uralian, cf. for instance the comitative ending Yukagir -he, 
Yurak-Samoyede -ha (also Finnish ~ine, Lappish -in(& ?) as in 
Yukagir met eeiehe hiece “ I — with father — came ” ; Yurak- 
Samoyede man himniha hantam “ I — with my father — am walking ” 
{pp. 35-6), ' The nominal flexion, the formation and flexion of verbs, 
and the pronouns are discussed in turn. There then follow (pp. 75-37) 
thirty-one lexicograpMcal similarities, cf. for instance Cheremiss 
mam-, Yurak-Samoyede man-, Yukagir man - £C to say ” (pp. 82-3). 
A short section (pp. 87-102) is devoted to the phonology ; there is 
discussion of the phonetics of the language, of the variations 
between the northern and southern dialects, of variations within 
one dialect (e.g. laxa ~ jam “ to arrive, come ”, lul ~ jut “ smoke ” 
in the southern dialect), a comparison of present-day Yukagir with 
the scanty data of earlier times, and, finally, some consideration 
whether there may exist in Yukagir something comparable to the 
consonantal ablaut (“ stufenweehsel ”) of Uralian. Some general 
conclusions follow (pp. 102-8) ; the words where similarity has been 
noted are classified by meaning ; there is some discussion of numerals, 
and the ethnological implications of the suggested relationship are 
outlined. Finally we have a Yukagir text, with translation and 
linguistic commentary. 

The affinities of the Uralian family of languages have recently 
been the subject of much discussion. In his book, Indo-uralisches 
spraehgut (1934), Collinder himself upheld the theory that Uralian 
was related to Indoeuropean, In Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
Studies, xi (1944), 328-356, T. Burrow revives Caldwell’s theory 
that Uralian is related to Dravidian. In a whole series of publications 
(1933-7), 6. de He vesy suggests that Uralian is related to Munda. 
These publications are full of errors (cf. particularly R. L. Turner, 
IRAS., 1934, pp. 799 ff.). In PolsJci biuletyn orientalistyczny , ii 
(1938), 1 13-40, K. Regamey prunes de Hevesy’s data of many of 

1 It is generally considered that the whole printing of vol. ii of this periodical 
(published in 1939) was burnt in Poland ; but at least one copy has survived — 
that in the possession of the Instituut Kern at Leiden. I am very grateful to 
Dr. P. H. Pott, the Curator of this Institute, for having provided me with a 
photostatie copy of Kegamey’s article (de Hevesy’s publications are listed by 
Regamey), 
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these, but accepts his thesis. On geographical grounds alone the 
fmno-ugrist will be disinclined to believe that Uralian is related 
either to Dravidian or to Munda, though such considerations do not 
militate against either of the other two suggested relationships, 
Indoeuropean and Yukagir. 

On a priori grounds it is possible that Yukagir and Uralian are 
related. The pronominal parallels given by Collinder at pp. 70-3 
are most striking. Cf. 1st pers. sg. : Finnish mind , Yurak-Samoyede 
man, Yukagir met ; 1st pers. pi. : Finnish me, Yurak-Samoyede 
mana\ Yukagir mit ; 2nd pers. sg. : Cheremiss tin, Yurak-Samoyede 
tannay, Yukagir tet ; 2nd pers. pi. : Mordvin tin, Tavgy-Samoyede 
tey, Yukagir tit ; “ this ” : Finnish tama, Yurak-Samoyede fam\ 
South Yukagir tiy ; “ that 55 : Finnish tuo, Yurak-Samoyede tdj-, 
Yukagir tay ; “ who ? ”, etc. : (a) Finnish kene-, South Yukagir 
kin ; ( b ) Karelian ku, Yurak-Samoyede huj, South Yukagir xadi. 
The lexicographical similarities brought forward are few ; two of 
them, Lappish acce “ father ”, Yurak-Samoyede ydececi “ little 
father ”, South Yukagir ecie “ father ” (p. 75), and Finnish emd, 
Ostyak-Samoyede dmd, South Yukagir eme-i u mother ” (p. 76) 
would seem to be children’s words (cf. Gothic atta “ father ”, 
English mum(my)) and should be left out of account. Due weight 
must be given to the morphological similarities. Professor Collinder 
is to be congratulated on his lucidity. Even if his thesis cannot be 
regarded as proved, there seems some likelihood of the suggested 
relationship. 

Alan S. C. Ross. 


Mas'oud du Tour ‘Abdin. Un Mystique Syrien du XV e Single. 
Ed. by B. L. Van Helmond. Louvain : Bibliotheque du 
Museon. Vol. 14. pp. 64 + 101. 1942. 

Who was Mas'oud, the writer ? He may have been the Mas‘oud 
who was consecrated schismatic patriarch of the Jacobites in 1493, 
but this is not certain. The present volume contains a treatise on 
theology dealing with the Trinity, the Incarnation, and the Christian 
life. In the third part the writer follows the Areopagite in teaching 
a hierarchy of angels to which correspond the various orders in 
the church. Through these orders the divine secrets (sacraments) 
are communicated to men. Mas c oud has been influenced by his 
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environment, for Muslim theologians debated whether angels or 
men are .the higher in rank and he gives the higher place to angels* 
He also says that angels bowed clown to Muhammad, following 
the Koran. The treatise is accompanied by a translation in Latin 
and an introduction in French, which gives all the help that is 
needed for the understanding of the text. 

A. S. Tritton. 


The Pilgrimage of Arnold Von Harff. Trans, and ed. by 
Malcolm Letts, pp. 35 + 325, ills., 47 (Hakluyt Society, 
second series, vol. xciv.) London, 1946. 

Did this pilgrim keep a diary ? How much was copied from 
similar tales ? (In another sphere Ibn Batuta copied from Ibn 
Jubair.) What was inserted because it was expected by the 
audience ? What scribal errors are there ? Did von Harff go to 
India and the mountains of the Moon as he claims ? Orientalists 
are not interested directly in the visits to Rome and Compostella. 
But on the journey from Cairo to the monastery of St. Catherine 
there is no hint that the travellers crossed the gulf of Suez, though 
they had the Red Sea on their left hand ! The voyage from Rhodes 
to Alexandria lasted six days, but that from Socotra to Nubarta, 
a town in Ceylon, nine days ! From Nubarta they sailed south- 
wards for fourteen days to Ybadium, a big island near the main- 
land of India. Even supposing that Ybadium was not Yava (Java) 
but Ceylon, and that von Harff called at the two ports without 
knowing that they were both on the same island, the absurdities 
of the story are manifest. Still the pilgrim has much of value to 
say about the Near East. The editor’s notes are always to the 
point. 

A. S. Tritton. 


De Mederlanders in Voor-Indie. By Dr. H. Terpstra. 8x5, 
pp. 205, pi. 15, sketch-maps 5. Amsterdam : P. N. van 
Kampen and Son, 1947. FL 4*50. 

This book describes Dutch commerce in India during the 
seventeenth century. The “ Western Quarters” formed an indis- 
pensable link in the complicated trade of the Dutch EX Company 
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REVIEWS OR BOOKS 


and the cotton goods of Coromandel were brought to the Moluccas 
and exchanged for spices. 

Dutch trade was mainly concerned with four regions — Gujarat, 
Bengal, Malabar, and Coromandel 1 On arrival the Dutch were 
violently opposed by the Portuguese, but the capture of Cochin by 
Ryeklof van Goens in 1663 was a decisive event in this prolonged 
struggle. 

The chief factory of the Dutch EX Company was established 
at Surat in 1516 by Pieter van den Broecke. Frequently its 
“ Moorish 55 governors tried to exploit the Firingi merchants, nor 
was it easy to obtain redress. An embassy to the Imperial Court 
was costly and hazardous. Yet in 1662 an embassy under Dirk 
van Adrichem went to Delhi to compliment Aurangzeb on his 
accession and to seek trading privileges. The ambassador was 
successful and is praised by Bernier. Dr. Terpstra shows that the 
journal* of the embassy’s trying travel through Rajputana and 
prolonged stay at the capital is interesting. 2 Even imperial 
firmans were not always respected by governors, and in the eighteenth 
century they became quite useless. In such circumstances European 
merchants, whose aim was peaceful trade, were compelled to take 
arms against a sea of troubles : Western “ imperialism 55 was 
born from Eastern misrule. 

In places like Surat and Hugli the factors were at the mercy of 
the <e Moors ”, But in Malabar and Coromandel, where potentates 
had less power than the Great Moguls, they contrived to build 
forts to protect their trade. 

Dr. Terpstra’s. last chapter, Our Heritage,” describes the 
tombs and tombstones of Dutch factors, their wives and children, 
and secondly books written by Dutch in India. A minister of the 
Dutch Reformed Church, Abraham Rogerius, accurately and 
sympathetically described the religion and customs of the Brahmins 
of Coromandel under the curious title Open Door to Hidden Paganism 
(1651). A. C. Burnell (1898) called it “ the most complete account 
of Southern Indian Hinduism, though by far the earliest It was 
translated into German (1663) and French (1670). An appendix 
contains a translation of 200 stanzas of Bhartrhari (the Niti~ and 

1 From the beginning the Butch E.I. Company entertained a factory at Agra 
on account of the indigo trade and the proximity of the imperial court. 

2 Edited by Dr. A. J. Remet Kempers in the works of the Linsehoten Society, 
*ol. xlv (1941). G£.JRAS. 9 im,p:i2L-- 
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Vairdgyasatalcam), the first specimen of Sanskrit literature rendered 
into a European language. Another “ predikant ”, Philippus 
Buldaeus, produced a great work on Malabar, Coromandel, and 
Ceylon. It was dedicated to Cornelius de Witt, the brother of the 
famous statesman, John de Witt, whose tragic death he shared. 

An imposing botanical work, the Horius Indicus Malabaricus, 
written in Latin, in twelve folio volumes, is illustrated with hundreds 
of engravings of the plants of Malabar. It was composed by order 
of a nobleman, H. A. van Reede tot Drakenstein, who was Governor 
of Malabar and died in 1691 on his way to Surat, where his tomb is 
the most conspicuous monument of the Dutch cemetery. At Hugh 
the church, built by the Hollanders in 1678, still exists, and so do 
some of their forts, now mostly ruined, in Negapatam, Cananor, 
and other places in Coromandel. 

The Dutch merchants at Surat and Agra took pains to learn not 
only Hindustani but Persian. The first Hindustan! grammar and 
vocabulary were composed in Dutch by J. J. Ketelaar, a German 
in the service of the E.I. Company. Baldaeus (supra) contains 
a Tamil grammar, though the author confessed himself a tyro. 

Dr. Terpstra notices the valuable reports of officers of the Dutch 
E.I. Company to the home authorities. The “ Remonstrantie " 
of Francisco Pelsaert has been edited in English by W. H. Moreland 
(1925), and is a valuable source for our knowledge of Jahangir's 
India. But hundreds of volumes of documents relating to the 
E.I. Company preserved in the Government Record Office at The 
Hague are a mine of historical information only partially explored. 

Dr. Terpstra quotes (p. 200) from K. M. Panikkar’s Malabar and 
the Dutch (Bombay, 1931), which states that the Dutch were never 
guilty of inhuman cruelty like the Portuguese. “Many of the 
Dutch captains were popular with the Malabar rulers with whom 
they maintained the most friendly intercourse." “ Their intentions 
were friendly and the hundred years of their connection with 
Malabar constituted a period in many ways beneficial to the growth 
of civilization in Malabar." ' 


X Ph. Vogel. 


OBITUARY 

Sir Richard Bum 

By the death, in July 1947, of Sir Richard Bum at the age of 76, 
Indian scholarship has lost a distinguished student and the Council 
of this Society a highly valued colleague. Educated at Liverpool 
Institute' and Christ Church, Oxford, he went to India in the Civil 
Service in 1891. After a few years of life among the people in the 
Districts, he was taken into the Secretariat of the United Provinces. 
His natural taste was for the history and archaeology of India. 
Of these he acquired an encyclopaedic knowledge, which was given 
wide scope by his selection to conduct the Census of his Province 
in 1901, and afterwards to edit the new edition of the Imperial 
Gazetteer of India. He afterwards held various appointments in 
the Secretariat. He was, however, very far from being the typical 
Secretariat Officer, as generally conceived in those days. He never 
failed to maintain the human touch with both Indians and 
Europeans. He was greatly relied upon by successive Governors 
of his Province in the troublous days of increasing nationalistic 
agitation before, during, and after the first World War. But for the 
affliction of increasing deafness, he would undoubtedly have risen 
even higher than he did. 

After his retirement in 1926, and his settlement in Oxford, his 
principal literary work was connected with the Cambridge History 
of India. He contributed valuable chapters to the third and fourth 
volumes of that history, besides taking over and completing the 
editorship of the latter of these volumes, on the death of the previous 
editor. A similar fatality led to the assumption of the editorship 
of the second volume, though various circumstances prevented the 
conclusion of the task. 

As a numismatist he was interested from the earliest years of 
his service in the coinage of India, contributing Ms first paper on 
the subject to the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society in 1897. 
He was a founder and some time President of the Numismatic 
Society of India, to whose annual publication he contributed many 
papers. From 1931 to 1938 he wrote the Note on numismatics for 
TK'kK o Wk tt rvf Tn/lmYI A rnhsmlojOW. Without being 
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a specialist in any period, lie had an extensive collection, and was 
especially skilful in reading Hindu superscriptions. 

In comparison with his attainments, his literary output was not 
great. He was, however, always ready to assist with his learning 
others who were writing on a great variety of subjects. The exactness 
of his knowledge made him a very competent reviewer. 

To bis deafness was latterly added the affliction of failing eyesight. 
Both defects were alleviated by his astonishing memory and by 
his unfailing cheerfulness. It was tragic that his end should have 
come shortly after an operation had given hopes for the recovery 
of his sight. His judgment was as sound as his knowledge -was wide. 

By his friends, however, he will be remembered above anything 
else as a singularly lovable character. 


Patrick Cabell. 






Siva : bronze. Found in the Kistna delta, Madras. Second half 
of seventh century A.D. 

Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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Siva : gneissic rock. Arjuna’s Ratha, Mahabali- 
puram, Madras. Mid-seventh century A.D. 
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IV. Siva Kalarimubti : gneissic rock. Muvarkovil Temple, 
Kolattiir Taluk, Pudukkottai State. 

Early Tenth Century A.D. 


Masterpieces of Oriental Art. 11 

South Indian Figure Sculpture, 7th to 10th century A.D. 

* By JOHN IRWIN 

PLATES II— V) 

T HERE is an aspect of 'the development of South. Indian figure 
sculpture between the seventh and tenth centuries a.d. that 
has received little attention, namely the stylistic relation of 
bronzework to stone sculpture, and in particular the reciprocal 
influences of the two different techniques, modelling and carving, 
on the formation of a single characteristic Cola style in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries. 

Hitherto, any study of the relation of bronze to stone figures 
has been concerned not with fundamental relations of style but 
with secondary points of detail, such as drapery, ornament, and 
iconography, for the light they throw on problems of dating. 
Moreover, as far as I am aware, no study has yet been made of the 
influence of bronzework on stone sculpture , the usual inference being 
that the influences were all the other way. 

In rock-cut figures at the seventh-century (Mamalla period) shrines 
at Mahabalipuram (PL III) and Trichinopoly , we find a style essentially 
monumental and lithic, distinct from the tactual and naturalistic 
style usually associated with modelling. The formal qualities of 
the sculpture are inspired by the nature of the rock itself and the 
play of light upon it. At the same time we notice that in relation 
to each other the figures are ultimately conceived as independent 
units, each with the detachment of an icon (the unity of several 
figures in a composition being achieved by the use of an ideal 
vertical plane and by consciously theatrical action) ; and the wish 
to have such images reproduced in a portable medium such as 
bronze, however incongruous from a purely sculptural point of 
view, must have been latent in the worshipper from the beginning. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the earliest Pallava bronzes 
should appear as imitations in bronze of essentially lithic forms. 

Pallava bronzes are extremely rare, but unique among those 
that can be ascribed with certainty to the Pallava period is the 
mutilated image of Siva (PL II) which was dredged up in the Kistna 
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delta and acquired by the Indian Section of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum in 1914. Oddly enough this image, which may be assigned 
provisionally to the second half of the seventh century, has so far 
escaped the attention of those writing about the origin of South 
Indian bronzes. The style clearly indicates that at this stage the 
bronzeworker was content to copy lithic forms and had not 
yet understood the possibilities of his new medium. The bronze at 
PL IV, however, shows an important advance. Here is a masterpiece 
which stands in its own right as a modelled image. Its stylistic 
resemblance to the rock-cut Pallava figure (PL III) is of secondary 
significance to the emergence of entirely new qualities appropriate 
to the new technique. It is as though the limbs of the stone figure 
have changed their substance : the symbol has been transformed 
into a thing of flesh and blood. The bronze figure is conceived 
as a shape in sharply defined cubic space, unlike the rock-cut 
figure which is conceived in organic relation to its matrix, the rock. 
Whereas texture was all-important to the rock-sculptor, here 
texture plays no part and the emphasis is on poise and dramatic 
tension. Every detail is studied and treated with a view to 
cumulative effect. The tassels and median loop of the sash, which 
in the stone figure receive only formal treatment, are here invested 
with a tension and grace of their own and contribute to the 
total effect. The wavy line of the sacred chord (yajnopavlta) carries 
the movement upwards and helps to offset the poise of head 
and hand. 

The skill involved in the making of this piece suggests that 
bronze-casting had by this time (about the second half of the 
ninth century) become a highly specialised craft, which could have 
flourished only with a regular and widespread demand for such 
images. It is not surprising, therefore, to find conventional features 
of bronzework now being assimilated in stone sculptures. This 
influence can be traced, for instance, in the ninth-century wall- 
carvings of the Tiruttani temple 1 near Arkonam and the 
Matangesvara and Tripurantake&vara 2 temples at Kanchlpuram. 
It is not until the tenth century, however, that reciprocal influences 
between the two styles result in a synthesis, represented by such 

x A, H. Longhurst, Pallava Architecture , part iii, A.S.I. Memoirs, No. 40, 1930, 
Plate XI. 

2 A. Rea, Pallava Architecture , A.S.I. New Imperial Series, vol. xxxiv, 1909, 
Plates XCVI and CXIV. 
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masterpieces of sculpture as that illustrated in PL V, at the 
Muvarkovil temple 1 in Kolattur Taluk, Pudukkottai State. Here, 
the stone-sculptor has not simply copied certain features of bronze- 
work : there is a difference in the quality of vision. The bronze 
figure at PI. IV not only helps us to understand that difference 
but shows itself as a definite link in the development from a Pallava 
style at PI. Ill to the Cola style at PL V, introducing a new 
element of humanism which perhaps finds a parallel in the con- 
temporary poetry of Ma ii ikka- V agagar, Sundaramurti, and the other 
popular Saiva saints. 

In a subsequent article I hope to develop this theme in application 
to the later Cola style, with special reference to the eleventh 
century Cola sculpture and its relation to contemporary bronze- 
work. 

Finally, lest my evidence be regarded as too narrowly selected, 
I conclude with a few references to Plates published elsewhere and 
easily accessible which might serve as substitutes for the present 
selection. 

Plate III 

Alternatives : S. Kramriseh, Indian Sculpture, 1933, pi. xxvii ; A. H. Longhurst, 
Pallava Architecture, part ii, A.S.I. Memoirs, No. 33, 1928, pi. ix, xvi (c), xxx, and 
xxxi (a). Vincent Smith, A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon , 1911, fig. 158. 

Plate IV 

Alternatives : F. H. Gravely and 0. Sivaramurti, Illustrations of Indian 
Sculpture ; Madras Government Museum , 1939, pi. xxx and xxxii. 

Alternatives : F. H. Gravely and C. Sivaramurti, op. cit., pi. xxxvi and xxxvii ; 
Vincent Smith, op. cit., figs. 159, 160, 161, and 162. 

1 Venkataranga Raju, Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art , vol, v, 
1937, pp. 78-90. 



Pottery and Glass Fragments from the Aden 
.LIttoral s with Historical Notes 

By ARTHUR LANE and R. B. SERJEANT 
Part I : Historical Notes 
The Sites 

f H! pottery and glass fragments examined here were collected 
in 1941 from three sites on the Aden littoral They were 
picked np on the surface at (1) Kawd am-Saila, the “ Dune of the 
Flood-Course ”, a large isolated mound situated on the main Aden- 
Lahej -Yemen road, (2) Al-Habil, lying north-west of Lahej, just 
a little off the main Yemen route, and (3) Zingibar. The last- 
named site lies within the Abyan oasis on the coastal plain, some 
35 miles north-east of Aden. For an area of some miles there, 
extending almost to the foothills, the surface is covered with 
potsherds of all kinds and periods, both glazed and unglazed. In 
places the ground is quite red with fragments of unglazed earthen- 
ware. Abyan is a site of great antiquity well known to Arab 
authors, and in pre-lslamic inscriptions, but the other two places 
have not yet been identified. 

All three sites have markedly similar features ; they lie on 
alluvial soil near sandy steppe, and they were undoubtedly the site 
of towns constructed in clay-brick. A flood in 1941 had revealed 
a small portion of clay-brick wall at Habil. All the sites showed 
traces of glass-workings, and large lumps of glass frit lay about 
everywhere. Kawd am-Saila, the large, probably partially natural 
mound of the Aden plain, is surrounded by kiln sites which cover 
a not inconsiderable extent of ground, and good burnt brick kilns 
are visible here and there. 1 At Habil a Mameluke copper coin, 
apparently belonging to an already known series, was found on the 
surface. 

The site richest in Chinese material is the Abyan area ; Abyan 

1 It may be possible to identify Kawd am-Saila with the aid of the itineraries of 
Abu Makhrama. Revoil as early as 1883 describes a site “ aux alentours ” of 
Shaikh ‘Uthman where he found material similar to that of the three above- 
mentioned places ; but as he gives no more precise indication, it may be Kawd 
am-Saila that he means. One would, however, expect the mounds of Shaikh 
‘Uthman to contain material of the same type. 
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was once perhaps a port, certainly an important caravan inart, and 
a great administrative centre in medieval times. Though much 
smaller than Abyan, Kawd am-Saila surface finds contained a 
higher proportion of Far Eastern fragments. Habll, on the other 
hand, probably only a poor glass-manufacturing village, shows a 
small proportion of Chinese to local material. In the tribal country 
of the Aden '.Protectorate to the west of Aden there seem, to be no 
sites of this kind, but ‘Awlakls informed us that in their country 
similar sites exist. We can confidently expect to find many other 
sites corresponding to these three in the Yemen. 

Another marked feature in the surface finds consists of various 
classes of glassware in great profusion. There are glass bangles 
of the type found on many Near Eastern sites, to say nothing of 
the Yemen , 1 and even the Aden golf-course , 2 as well as glass bottles 
and moulded wares. At Abyan at least Islamic and pre-Mamie 
fragments lie intermingled on the surface, and occasional pieces of 
cheap Far Eastern wares or European glass of the present day 
occur here and there. 

The Import of Chinese Porcelain to Islamic Co untries — A Chronological 
Series of Literary Sources 

The period during which the first imports of Chinese pottery 
began to enter the Islamic world cannot yet be precisely determined. 
That the sea-routes from the Far East to the Mediterranean by 
way of the Red Sea and Persian Gulf, were in use before Islam 
is known, even though commerce may have been interrupted or 
diverted from time to time by fear of exactions or by piracy. The 
object of commerce most prized, however, so frequently mentioned 
by writers, is Chinese silk ; the significant question is when did 
Chinese porcelain also begin to come through to the Near East in 
the holds of the China trading-vessels. Baladhuii and Dinawari 
speak of Ubulla as a port of China at the time of its capture by the 
Arabs. According to Tabari , 3 Mansur was told that by founding 

1 See G. Rathjens and H. v. Wissmaxm, Vorislamische AUertilmer in Siidarabien- 
Meise 11 (Hamburg, 1932), p. 155, phot. 103. 

2 Major Freeman of the Aden Levies found a bracelet fragment of this sort 

there in 1941. V > ::.iv 

8 Tabari, Annales, ed. M. J. de Goeje (Leyden, 1879-1901), iii ,275. Cf. Yakut 
Mu" Ham al-Bulddn (Leipzig, 1866-73), i, 678. 
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his capital at Baghdad (a.d. 765) among other advantages “ supplies 
will come to you in ships from India and China ”♦ No certain 
reliance can be placed upon either of these statements, but a more 
trustworthy authority tells of an Arab merchant in China as early 
as before h. 140 (a.d. 758). 1 

The writers are indebted to Mujtaba Minovi for a new and 
invaluable reference to the appearance of china-ware in the Islamic 
world, anterior to the finds at Samarra (h. 221 (a.d. 836)~h. 279 
(a.d. 892}). 2 It is stated by Baihaki 3 that in a present sent by 
‘All ibn Isa from Khurasan to Harun al~Rashid at Baghdad, there 
were twenty pieces of Imperial China-ware (Ghlnl Fagkfun) con- 
sisting of bowls (saJjn), cups (Msa), half-cups ( mm-kasa ), no one 
of which had been seen at the court of any king. Two thousand 
other pieces are mentioned, mostly bowls and cups, without com- 
ment, so it would seem that Chinese pottery was already familiar 
in Baghdad in fairly large quantities during Rashid’s reign (h. 170 
(a.d. 786)-h. 193 (a.d. 806)), though not the Imperial ware. It is, 
however, important to remark that this present came overland, 
not by the sea-route ; obviously china-ware in large quantities 
would be easier and safer to convey by sea rather than by land. 
Djahiz who died in h. 257 (a.d. 869) at the age of ninety, mentions 
in a treatise on articles of trade, that from China comes pottery 
(j ghaddHr ). 4 5 

Taniikhi 6 speaks of more than thirty china jars (hubb 8ml) full 
of the scent known as ghdliya , the best of which was made in the 
reign of the Caliph al-Waftik (h. 227 (a.d. 842)-h. 232 (a.d. 847)). 
One of the jars was so large that it had to be carried by a number 
of slaves with poles and a frame, and it had a very wide neck. In 
the reign of Mutawakkil (a.d. 846-861), a certain poet had some 
pieces of china smashed by a ram which he was fattening for the 
‘Id al-Adha. These included a lamp (sirddj), which he laments in 

1 Quoted in T. Lewieki, lt Les premiers commer^ants arabes en Chine/ * Rocznik 
Orjentalistyczny (Lwow, 1935), xi, pp. 73-168. 

2 A few Chinese weavers, jewellers, and painters were to be found in Baghdad 
quite early. See Paul Pelliot, “ Des Artisans Chinois a la Capitale Abbaside en 
751~762, n T'oung Poo {Leyden, 1929), xxvi, pp. 110-112. 

* Muhammad ibn al-Husain (Abu T-Fadl) Baihaki, Tdnkh-i Baihaki (Persian 
text, Teheran, 1307), p. 425. 

4 Btfahiz, Al-Taba§§ur bi 1-Tidjara/ ’ Revue de VAcad. Arab . de JDamas , xii (1932). 

5 Tanukhi, Nishwar al-Muhadara, Table Talk of a Mesopotamian Judge y ed. 

and trans. by D. S. Margoliouth (London, 1921), text, p. 141, trans., p. 154. 
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a poem, 1 calling it “ a bowl from China (mmyat al-Sw) at the time 
when the painter of talent (niumwivir) devised it with pictures 
( tasdmr ).” 

Another interesting piece of pottery is described by Busurg ibn 
Shahriyar, 2 in that pleasant collection, of travel stories entitled 
The Wonders of India. He gives an account of a certain Jewish 
merchant who left for the Far East about the year h. 270 (a.d, 883 - 4 ) 
with a very small capital, and returned to ■ the city of ‘Uman 
(probably Suhar is intended) in h . 300 ( a . d . 912-3), with a million 
dinars, Chinese silk, and a large quantity of China-ware (Sim). 
He presented the governor of ‘Uman with a “ black vase of porcelain, 
the top of which shone with gold ( barmyat Sim sawdiT nmd/dat 
al-B,Cbs bi Wdhahab) This piece, which came from China itself, 
contained a present of gold fishes. It is interesting to note that 
after he was arrested by the orders of the Caliph al-Muktadir and 
detained, the story caused merchants to stop putting in at ‘Uman 
town and the ports of Iraq. Makdisi 3 ( circa h . 375 ( a . d . 985)), 
quotes pottery (ghadar) as one of the imports of 'Uman, though 
this probably includes Persian wares. 

These early references must suffice to indicate the early date at 
which china-ware was imported into Mesopotamia, and the con- 
tinuity of those imports. 

Imports of China-ware to South-Western Arabia 

The merchant Sulaiman 3 says, “ Les marehandises (de la Chine 
n’arrivent qu’) en petite quantite (a Basra et a Baghdad). L J im- 
portation de ces marehandises est pen importante (en pays arabe), 
a cause des frequents incendies qui eclatent a Khanfu (Canton). 
Par mi les causes (de la rarete des marehandises chinoises en pays 

1 Abu T-Faradj al-l$fahanl, Aghdm (Cairo, H. 1284), xiii, 27. Ref. from the 
bite RImvon Guest. IdrisT, Geographic , trans. P. A. Jaubert (Paris, 1836-1840), 
i, 194, calls the capital of China, SIniyat al-Sin. The term smvya early came to 
mean simply a bowl. See Ibn Abl U$aibi‘a, U yiin al-Anba ft pabakdt al-Atibhaf 
ed. A. Muller (Cairo, 1882), i, 202, where a mniya of gold was placed before al~ 
Muwaffak (a.d. 870-892). 

2 See text and trans. in P. A. Van der Lith and L. Marcel Devic, Livre den 
Merveilles de VInde (Leyden, 1883-6), pp. 107 ff. T. Rent, Southern Arabia. (London, 
1900), mentions celadon at Bahrain. 

3 Makdisi, Descriptio imperii Moslemici (Leyden, 1906), p. 97. 

* See Gabriel Ferrand, Voyage du Marchand arabe Sulaymdn en Inde et en Chine 
rMigi en 851 suivi de remarques par Abd Zayd Hasan (Paris, 1922), pp. 37-8. 
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arabes) il faut egalement mentionner les naufrages des na vires... 
les pillages... et les longs sejours... ce qui oblige a vendre leur mar- 
chandises avant d’arriver a destination en pays arabe. Parfois le 
vent chasse les navires jusqn’ au Yemen on dans d’autres pays oil 
sont alors vendues les marchandises.” Sulaiman makes mention 
also of cups and bowls as thin as glass, and so transparent that you 
can see the colour of the liquids they contain through them, manu- 
factured by the Chinese. 1 It must, however, be remarked that the 
contents of Sulaiman’s book, believed to be written in a.d. 851, 
and annotated in 916, seem to be of questionable reliability. It 
seems unlikely, for instance, that the outbreaks of fire in Canton 
could affect the porcelain trade. The shipping that was driven by 
weather over to the Yemen coast cannot, of course, have been the 
only shipping that reached that part of the Islamic domains. 

Ishak ibn al-Husain, 2 writing about h. 340 (a.d. 950), states of 
Aden, 44 There, wonderful vases (dniya) are made.” Interpreting 
the passage in the light of the Islamic pottery found on the surface, 
it seems improbable that he could be referring to local manufactures, 
but that he must have had the imported Chinese wares in mind. 

‘Umara al-Hakaml states, 3 4 4 1 have seen a statement of the 
revenues of Ibn Ziyad in h. 366 (a.d. 976-7), and notwithstanding 
the reductions they had undergone, they amounted to a million of 
( Aththar dinars. This did not include various duties he levied upon 
ships from India, nor contributions of musk, camphor, ambergris, 
sandalwood, and china (Sirii)” Apparently, as indeed other writers 
confirm, it was customary to take part of the dues on cargoes in 
kind. The ports specifically mentioned as coming under Ibn Ziyad’s 
control are Aden, Shihr, Mirbat, and Abyan, and the maritime 
provinces of the Red Sea coast as far as Hall. Abyan could scarcely 
be used as a port for ships of any size nowadays. It might be noted 
that musk came from China in jars. 4 Only some ten years later, 
Makdisi, 5 excuses himself from listing the imports of Aden as too 
many to be enumerated, but which include the merchandise of 
China (lid^arat al-JSin) for which it is proverbial. 

1 Ibid., p. 54. 

* Isfrak ibn al-Husain “ Xkam al-Margjan fi dhikr al-Mada’in al-Mashhura fl 
kull Makan,” ed. and trans. by A. Codazzi, .Rendiconti della R. Accademia del 
Lincei (Roma, 1929), vi, v. 

3 H. G. Kay, Yaman, its early medieval history (London, 1892), p. 8. 

4 Voyage du rmrchand arabe Sulayman , op. cit., p. 110. 

* MafcdisI, op. cit., p. 97. His evidence is valuable as he actually visited Aden. 
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In the year h. 546 or 547 (a.d. 1151-3), a governor of Aden left, 
amongst other effects, “beautiful objects from China.” 1 

Writing before a.d. 1154, Idris! says that at one time merchants 
came from all parts to Suhar ( c Uman) to import products of the 
Yemen. From Suhar expeditions were made to China, but this 
had ceased in Idrisfs time. A certain governor of the Yemen had 
seized Kish opposite Muscat. “ II la fortifia, la peupla et y equipa 
une flotte a Faide de laquelle il se rendit niaitre du littoral de 
FYemen. Get homme occasiona beaucoup de dommages aux 
marchands, depouilla chacun de son bien, et affaiblit le pays telle- 
ment que le commerce se detourna de la voie d’Oman et se reporta 
vers Aden... Get homme continue actuellement encore ses 
expeditions depredatriees.” 2 Yet again, IdrisI 3 cites Aden as the 
point of departure for ships destined for Sind, India, and China. 
He gives a list of imports from China, including “ la vaiselle de 
terre At Zabid in the Lower Yemen various Indian spices are 
exported and Chinese wares 4 ; we should therefore expect to find 
fragments of Chinese pottery about Zabid. 

Medieval References to Chinese Porcelain in South Arabia 

In the histories of the Mamelukes of Egypt a Jewish family of 
bankers and merchants, known as the Karim! house, is frequently 
mentioned. A member of this family, a cloth merchant, is noticed 
by the Yemenite author Abu Makhrama at Aden, his date of birth 
being a.d. 1149, but it is a later member of this same family who 
became a great merchant in the China trade. He lived in the time 
of the Mameluke al-Malik al-Nasir, and was known as 'Izz al-Dln 
‘Abd ah' Aziz ibn Mansur al-Kulami (of Quilon (?) 5 al-Karimi 
He migrated from Aleppo where he was born, to Baghdad, and 
“ crossed to India and the island of Kish and Hurmuz, and reached 

1 ‘U inara, H. C. Kay, op. cit., p. 80. 

2 Idrlsi, op. cit., i, 152. . 

3 Ibid., i. 51. 

4 Ibid., i, 49-50. Idrlsi must be used with caution in Janbert’s translation 
which is unreliable and full of errors. Idrlsi actually mentions a number of cities 
in China where porcelain was manufactured, but I have not succeeded in identifying 
them, and the names are suspect in Jaubert’s citation. The Polish orientalist, 
T. Levinsky, is, however, preparing a new text from which it might be possible 
to identify these cities. See Idrlsi (Jaubert), i, 84, 193-4. 

5 Quilon was a centre for the manufacture of a local porcelain inferior to that 
of the genuine Chinese type. 
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China which he entered and left five times . . . Then he returned 
from India to Aden, and the Lord of the Yemen took a percentage 
(dfamla) of his money, of the Chinese objets de vertu, and china- 
ware (Sini) which he brought with him, going beyond the established 
limits with him. Then he reached Egypt in h. 704 (a.d. 1304-5).’ 7 1 
It might be remarked here 1 2 that a wealthy Mameluke Qadi in the 
year h. 738 (a.d. 1 337-8), selling off his effects in Cairo, realized 
no less than 40,000 dirhams (perhaps some two or three 
thousand pounds) for various kinds of China vases ( al-dtmm 
al-Smi). 

To return to our Karim! merchant, however, another version of 
the same incident is given by al-KhazradjL 3 “ This year (h. 703 
(a.d. 1303-4)), a merchant arrived from the land of Khata (Cathay) 
on the road to China (Sin), called ‘Abd al-‘AzIz ibn Mansur the 
Aleppan, with property of great importance. He had with him 
300 buhars of silk (kafir), a single bukar being equivalent to 300 
Baghdad ratls (lbs.), 450 ratls of musk run into vessels of lead, an 
enormous quantity of Chinese pottery (al-fakkJckdr al-Sint), and a 
splendid collection of vessels of jade (reading al-awdm al-yashm), 
inlaid (mutam) with gold, consisting of large plates ( sakn ).” Dues 
paid on these goods came to 300,000 dirhams. 

Under the annals for the year a.d. 1305, the same author 4 
mentions “ pottery of china, and jade (fa khkhd r al-Sml wa ’ l-Yashm ) 
of high quality, consisting of plates (sakn), cups (zubdlya, according 
to Dozy, originally couleur de creme . . . une vase faite de eette 
sorte de porcelaine, . . . tasse, ecuelle, assiette, plat), the beauty 
■which it is impossible adequately to describe.” The notice also 
mentions Chinese gold-embroidered garments, platters (aibdk), 
jars (awdni), and boxes of musk. 

Again, under the annals for the year a.d. 1392, 5 it is mentioned 
that the Sultan has “ vessels of porcelain (dniyat al-Slni), and of 
jade (yashm), Kashani, and pottery ( fa khkhd r), consisting of plates 

1 Mustafa £)jawad. “ Tidjarat al-‘Irak fi ‘(J§ur al-Hukm al-Mughuli,” Madfallat 
Ghurfat Tidjarat Baghdad ,1944, vii, pts. i, ii, Hi, p. 65, based on MakrizI, Kitab 
aUBuluk. f 

* MakrizI, Kitab al-Suluk li-Ma'rifat Dmml al-Muluk, ed. M. M. Ziyada (Cairo, 
1042), ii, ii, p. 442. 

* El-Khazreji’s History of the Remit Dynasty of Yemen, text ed. by Muhammad 
£ Asal (London, 1913-18), iv, 350. 

4 Ibid., iv, 361. 

5 Ibid., iv, 233. 
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(mkn ) , cups (zubdiya), jars {ijirdr), jars, 1 * 3 white jugs (, kuz ), cups of 
chalk-colour (? tabashlr),* glass-bottles (reading kawarir for ka-rcmb ), 
and ablution-pots (• matdhir )” At the same date the Sultan had 
brought out , 3 44 500 plates (sahn) of porcelain (Stm) never previously 
used, apart from that which had been previously used.” There was 
also Zabid pottery ( fa khkh ar). evidently a local ware. 

One is tempted to suggest, although without adequate justifica- 
tion, that jade {yaskm) in the passages cited, might refer to celadon, 
pottery rather than to stone vessels of jade. Quatremere 4 actually 
derives yaskm from, the Chinese yuh-shih (jade), but Dr. W. B. 
Henning, in a learned communication, informs us that the word 
exists in various forms in Akkadian, Biblical Hebrew, Greek 
{lavras), and Soghdian, etc. It will be recalled that the Chinese 
themselves compared certain types of pottery with jade. 5 

One Arabic author, Ibn Battuta, 6 even tells us whence some of 
this medieval china came, for he says, 44 Sin-kalan (Canton) is a 
city of the first rank, in regard to size and the quality of its bazaars. 
One of the largest of these is the porcelain bazaar, from which 
porcelain is exported to all parts of China, to India, and to the 
Yemen.” In view of the existence of provincial wares amongst the 
fragments examined here, it should be noted that Arabic authors 
from Ibn Khurdadbih to Ibn lyas (fifteenth century), mention 
Lukin {Lung-pien) near Hanoi, as a centre for the manufacture and 
export of Chinese porcelain* Moreover, some pieces of porcelain 
now in Constantinople, but believed to have been brought from the 
Yemen, seem to have been manufactured in Amiam. 7 Yakut gives 
as the exports of Java ( Djdwa). 44 aloes, camphor, Chinese simples, 
and China-ware {al~ghada?ir al-Sml ).” 8 It seems likely that 

1 Reading adwafi for adwadf . For daivh, see C. v, Landberg, “ Etudes sur Us 
JJialectes de V Arabia Meridionals, L Hadramout (Leiden, 1901), p. 576, meaning 
“ cave, Jarre 

s According to Dozy, this term 44 semble designer la mati&re dont on fait eertaines 
coupes *\ 

3 KhazradiL op. cit., iv, 233. 

4 Of. M. Quatremere, Notice de Vouvmge persan qui a pour titre Matla-assaadein . . . 
Not. et Ext. (Paris, 1843), xiv, 476, with a long note on yaskm , citing many sources. 

5 W. B. Honey, Ceramic Art of China (London, 1945), p. 39. 

• Ibn Battuta, H. A. R. Gibb, Ibn Battuta, Travels in Asia and Africa, 1325- 
1354 (London, 1929). Of. text of Defremery and Sanguinetti, iv, 272. 

7 W. B. Honey, op. cit., p. 165. 

8 Yakut, op. cit., iii, 444. 
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reference is made in this ease' to a type of porcelain made in 
Java. 1 

African Sites similar to the Arabian Sites 

As much of the territory adjacent to South-western Arabia is 
unexplored, or from an archaeological standpoint virtually un- 
explored, we do not possess even an incomplete list of the many 
sites there must be which resemble those under discussion. 

From Chinese records it seems that there is little doubt but that 
Chinese mariners visited the East African coast before Islam. 
According to Schwarz 2 too, “ The whole coast from Kishmayu to 
Zanzibar is littered with Chinese pottery.” Chau Ju-Kua 3 in the 
twelfth to thirteenth centuries, records that Malabar and the 
Ta-Sh! (Arab and Persian) localities along the sea-coast send ships 
to Zanzibar with white cotton cloth, porcelain, copper, and red 
cotton. It seems likely that porcelain would begin to appear in 
East Africa about the same time as it began to arrive in Aden. 
Sung coins have been found in Madagascar, 

In Mogadiscio, Stuhlmann 4 discovered celadon in association 
with Chinese coins (the latter mainly of the eleventh and twelfth, 
but also of the thirteenth century a.d.), vitreous paste, and Arabic 
coins. In British Somaliland, A. T. Curie 5 reports sites closely 
parallel to those on the Arabian shore. They contain celadon of 
the Sung and Ming dynasties from the twelfth to fifteenth centuries, 

1 The great lexicographer al-FIruzabadl, who settled in the Yemen towards the 
end of the eighth century of the Hidjra, quotes in his dictionary, an account of 
the manufacture of porcelain resembling that of Marco Polo and some known 
Arabic sources, but with certain differences. From China come “ the Chinese 
vessels made there from the earth ( turah ) of the mountains there, vomited up by 
the fire, like (char)-eoal. To this they add stones (hidfdra) of theirs, over which 
they light fire for three days. They then pour water on them so that it becomes 
like earth (turah). They fire it for some days, the best being that which is fired 
for (the period of) a month, or else that which is fired for fifteen to ten days, but 
not less than that. Some is exported to all countries.” Tadj aVArus (Bulak, 
H, 1307-8), ix, 262. 

2 E. H. D. Schwarz, “ The Chinese Connection with Africa,” J. Roy. As. Soc. 

Bengal (Calcutta, 1938), iv, ii, p. 175 ff. 

4 F. Hirth and W. W. Rockhill, Chu-fan-chih, on the Arab and Chinese Trade 
in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries (St. Petersburg, 1911), p. 126. 

4 See F. Hirth, “ Early Chinese Notices of East African Territories,” Jl. American 
Oriental Soc , (New Y ork, 1909). 

s A. T. Curie, “ The Ruined Towns of Somaliland,” Antiquity (London, Sept., 
1937), pp. 315-327, with map. Some of Curie’s material is in the Dept, of Enth- 
nology at the British Museum. 
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and blue and white ware of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
There are numerous fragments of pottery and glass, including glass 
bangles which seein to be a characteristic export of Southern 
Arabia. One of these sites is at Zaila, a port well known to Arab 
medieval geographers, another lies a hundred miles to the south, 
and another within the Abyssinian border, some 200 miles south 
of Zaila. 1 

Hobson 2 has examined Chinese fragments from ‘Aidhab near old 
Suakin on the Sudan’s Red Sea coast. According to Makrizi 3 
‘Aidhab was abandoned in a.d. 1358, for Aden and Jedda, which 
became large ports, but no doubt, traffic still reached the port 
until its destruction in a.d. 1426 by the Mameluke al-Ashraf 
Barsbai. 

A Chinese Thirteenth Century “ Export Drive ” ? 

Like the Romans, who were apprehensive of the constant drain of 
coin and the precious metals eastwards in payment for Far Eastern 
luxuries such as silk and spices, the Chinese government of the 
thirteenth century had considerable misgivings about the export of 
coin from China. Kuwabara 4 informs us that in a.d. 1219, “ silks, 
brocade, porcelain, and lacquered wares were made to pay for 
foreign goods instead of coins,” by the Government of the day. 
It may possibly be from, this period that Chinese ceramic -wares 
became even more plentiful in the Near East, though there is 
abundant evidence of a large import of china before this time. 

Arab Glass in the Far East 

Near-Eastern glass, it is known, was carried to the Far East in 
or before the eighth century a.d., for several pieces of it are preserved 

1 See also G. Caton-Thompson, The Zimbabwe Culture (Oxford, 1931), index 
for imports of Arab glass, some Persian pottery, Chinese celadon and porcelain 
into East Africa. The Chines© wares belong mostly to the thirteenth to fifteenth 
centuries, but pi. xliv shows a Ming bowl as late as circa a.d. 1700. Miss Caton- 
Thompson was kind enough to put photographs at our disposal of a Chinese 
ginger-jar, probably Ming, which she purchased in Hadramawt. 

* R. L. Hobson, “ Chinese Fragments from Aidhab...” Trans. O.C.S., (London, 
1926-7), p. 19-22. 

* As quoted in B. Weill, La PresquHle de Sinai (Paris, 1908), p. 94. 

4 Jitsuzo Kuwabara, On P*u Shou-K&ng, a man of the Western Regions . . . 
Memoirs of the Research Department of the Toyo Bunko (Tokyo, 1928), p. 27. 
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in the Shoso-m at Mara in Japan, where they were deposited about 
ajx 750. 1 

Hirth and Eockhill 2 quote a Chinese source mitten prior to 
a. ix 572, dealing with the period a.d. 385-556, which states that 
the following articles were either imported or made known by the 
Persians 3 to the Chinese, “ coral, amber, cornelians, pearls, glass 
both transparent and opaque/ 9 etc., all of which are products 
characteristic of the South Arabian coast. 4 Describing the markets 
of the pre-Mamie Arabs, Kalkashandi 5 says that in San‘a s , capital 
of the Yemen, Arab merchants used to buy kharaz, glass beads or 
trinkets being perhaps meant. These vague indications would 
suggest that glass may have been manufactured in Southern Arabia 
before Islam. 

Writing in a.d. 1178, Chou K’ii-fei 6 says, “ The products (of 
Ma-li-pa, the Hadramawt coast of Arabia according to the editors, 
but it probably included the whole of the southern coast and the 
port of Aden) are frankincense, ambergris, pearls, opaque glass, 
rhinoceros horns, ivory, coral, putchuk, myrrh, dragons-blood, 
asafoetida, liquid storax, oak-galls, and rosewater, to trade in all 
of which the countries of Ta-shi resort to this place.” This passage 
seems to be fairly sound evidence of the manufacture of glass on 
the South Arabian coast, and though rose-water is not mentioned 
by the Arab geographers as an export of South Arabia, Tome Pires 
speaks of rose-water of San‘a’, and says that Aden exports rose- 
water. 7 

Chau Ju-Kua 8 says, “ Liu-li comes from several of the countries 
of the Ta-shi. The method followed in melting it is the same as 
that in China, that is to say, it is made by burning oxide of lead, 

1 Jirottarada, English Catalogue, of Treasures in the Imperial Repository Shosoin 
(Tokyo, 1930), published by the Imperial Household Museum, plates 1, li, lii, 
showing Sasanian (?) glass. 

2 F. Hirth and W. W. Rockhill, op. cii, p. 16. 

8 The Chinese did not very exactly distinguish between Persian and Arab 
traders, but knew both as “ Persians *\ 

4 At a period shortly after this the Persians actually conquered the Yemen, but 
they seem to have had a considerable political influence along the Houth Arabian 
coast for some centuries before Islam. 

5 Kalkashandi, Bubh al-A'sha (Cairo, 1913), i, 411. 

4 Quoted by Hirth and Rockhill, op. cit., p. 120. 

7 Armando Cortes&o, The Buma Oriental of Tomd Pires (London, 1944), i, 18 
and 43. 

8 Hirth and Rockhill, op. cit, p. 227. 
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nitrate of potash, and gypsum. To these materials the Ta-shl 
add southern borax which causes the glass to be elastic, so that one 
may put it in water for a long time without; spoiling it. It is, there- 
fore, more valuable than the Chinese product.” In lists of Ta-shi 
ports, Chau Ju-Kua quotes Ma-lo-pa ( Mirbdi ), Shi-ho ( Skikr ), and 
Nu-fa (Zufar). 1 

If, as seems likely, South Arabian glass was exported to Kirman, 
where Stein found bracelets of the South Arabian type, then it 
would not be surprising to find it further afield, even in China. If 
we were to look for a reason for the cessation of glass manufacture 
on the Arabian coasts, it might be found in the Portuguese blockade 
of the Muslim world during the sixteenth century. It may have 
been the loss of the eastern markets and the heavy reduction in 
the volume of sea-traffic which brought gradual disaster on these 
glass-making towns and villages, and perhaps many others more 
than we know at present, as yet unreported. 2 

Ibn Battuta mentioned the Cantonese china exports to the 
Yemen ; MarvazI 3 at the opening of the twelfth century speaks of 
Canton’s imports of glass from abroad, though he gives no places 
of origin. 

Possibly, therefore, Southern Arabia balanced its imports of 
chinaware and other commodities from the Far East by its exports 
of glassware. 

Venetian Glassware in the Orient 

Indications that this group of sites on the Aden littoral was 
frequented till a fairly late period is evident from the presence of 
a few Venetian fragments at Kawd am-Saila. According to Tome 
Pires, writing in a.d. 1512-15, the Venetian galleasses brought many 

1 Ibid., p. 121. ’ 

2 A good study of the economic consequences of this blockade is to be found 
in G. W. F. Stripling’s The Ottoman Turks and the Arabs , 1511-1574 (Illinois, 
1942). A locality named al-Mizdjadjlya, “ die Glashiitte, Ort in der Nahe von Zabid 
wo Glas fabricirt wird,” is noted by F. Wustenfeld, Die Q ufiten in Sud-Arabien 
(Gottingen, 1883), p. 146. Zabid also was known for its manufactures of pottery. 
Abu Makhrama, Tarijch Thaghr l Adan, ed. 0. Lofgren, Arabische Texts zur Kenntnis 
der Stadt Aden im Mittelalter (Uppsala, 1936), ii, 70, mentions a Hi$n al-Qawarlr, 
“ The Fortess of the Bottles ” dating back to Aiyubid times. Might this refer 
perhaps to a glass-manufacturing village ? To-day, Hafiz Wahba, JDjazirat al^Arab 
(Cairo, 1935), mentions a place, Ejazlrat Hassan, opposite Umludj on the Hidjaz 
coast, “ from the sand of which glass is made.” 

8 V. Minorsky, Sharaf al-Zaman fakir Marvazi on China , the Turks , and India 
(London, 1942), pp. 22 and 27. 
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articles of European manufacture to Cairo, including “ glass and 
other beads, and golden glass-ware.” These were taken by traders 
to the Far last, and Fires 1 describes the dispersal of Venetian 
wares, including “ glass of all kinds and colours ” : — 

“The merchandise which these people (the Egyptians ?) take to 
India comes from Venice in Italy. It comes to Alexandria, and 
from the Alexandrine ware-houses it comes by river to the factors 
in Cairo, and from Cairo it comes in caravans with many armed 
people. It comes to Tor but this is not often, because on account 
of the nomad robbers they need many armed people to guard the 
merchandise. But at the time of the Jubilee (the Muslim pilgrimage) 
which is held every year in Mecca on the first day of February, 
when many people come, (the merchandise) is sent to Mecca with 
them. And from there it comes to Jidda and from Jidda it comes 
to the warehouses they have in Aden and from Aden it is distributed 
to Cambay, Goa, Malabar, Bengal, Pegu, and Siam.” 

Herein may lie an additional reason for the decline of glass- 
manufacturing on the South Arabian coast, except perhaps the 
coarser sorts, the competition of European glassware in the 
markets, once the monopoly of Arab enterprise. Until, however, 
these sites are examined in detail, all suggestions of this nature 
must be in the nature of speculation. 

Part II. The Pottery and Glass from Kawd Am-Saila, 
Aryan, and HaeIl 

At all three sites, Habll, Kawd am-Saila, and Abyan, the frag- 
ments of pottery and glass cover a remarkably long period. Types 
represented are in many cases well known from medieval sites 
elsewhere ; some of them are quite obviously importations; and 
there is no positive evidence to suggest that the region developed 
any local manufacture of outstanding quality or character. The 
probabilities are in favour of local manufacture for the coarse 
unglazed pottery and the rougher kinds of glazed ware, and the 
presence at Kawd am-Saila of coarse lumps of greenish glass frit 
indicate that glass was certainly made there ; not necessarily 
glass of high quality for export, but more likely useful glass for 
local consumption. In the Abbasid period local glasshouses existed 

1 Tome Pires, op. cit», pp. 269, 12-13, cf. p. 43. 
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almost everywhere, and the simpler styles were everywhere the 
same. There were, however, at Kawd am-Saila a few small shapeless 
pieces of opaque coloured glass, and a few short straight strips of 
variously coloured glass fused together. These could not have been 
beads, for they are unpierced ; no obvious use can be suggested for 
them ; and it is therefore possible that they represent debris from 
a glasshouse manufacturing the coloured glass bangles found in 
such quantity on the site. 

It will be convenient to list the finds according to type. First 
the pottery, under three main headings : Pre-Mamie, Islamic, 
and Far Eastern imports. Then the glass. 

Pottery 

I. Pre-Islamic. 

Several glazed fragments of the so-called “ Parthian ” pottery 
which may have been made at any time between the first and 
eighth century a.d. This class of ware, still current in the Sasanian 
period, seems to have gone out of use soon after the expansion of 
Islam. It has a coarse, greyish-yellow body, with thick walls, and 
a very thick and glassy blue-green alkaline glaze. The shapes 
were often of late classical derivation ; a fragment from Habil is 
apparently the handle, triangular in section, of an amphora. Some 
pieces had decoration of bosses in relief. The “ Parthian ” glazed 
ware seems to have been made above all in Mesopotamia and 
Syria ; it becomes increasingly rare as one goes eastwards into Iran. 
The fragments from Habil and Abyan were certainly imported. 1 

II. Islamic . 

(а) Unglazed Ware. — Mostly of reddish clay, sometimes whitish 
on the surface, decorated with various scratched or simple carved 
designs. Presumably local, and impossible to date. Unglazed 
pottery with incised or moulded designs of the fine quality found on 
the ninth-century site of Samarra is absent. (Habil, Kawd am-Saila.) 

(б) Red earthenware, painted hx radiating wedges of co?itra$ting 
colour , white, green, and purple. The colours are each embodied 

i For “ Parthian ” and Sasanian green-glazed pottery, see especially the chapter 
by R. Ettinghausen in A Survey of Persian Art, ed. A. U. Pope (1938), vol. K, 
Sir Aurel Stein, in Archaeological reconnaissances in North-western and South-eastern 
Iran , 1937, plates xxi and xxvii, illustrates green-glazed fragments with relief- 
decoration like that here discussed. Rut some of his pieces, though green, are 
apparently lead-glazed and irrelevant for comparison here. 
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in a lead-glaze to which, tin oxide has been added, making it opaque. 
Similar ware is found in the Faiyum (Egypt), but it is not impossible 
that these pieces from Habll were of local make. Date, perhaps 
tenth to eleventh century. 

(c) Red earthenware, with lead glaze mottled in green and brown , 
probably in imitation of Chinese T‘ang export ware. This type, 
which often has in addition to the mottling “ sgrqffiato 77 designs 
incised through a white slip, was almost universally made in the 
Islamic countries, from the ninth century onwards. The single 
piece from Habll suggests that the technique had not been adopted 
by local potteries of the ninth to tenth centuries, when this form 
of sgrqffiato ware was most popular. 

(d) Fine red earthenware with sgrqffiato designs incised or carved 
through a good white slip, covered with transparent lead glaze 
streaked green and brown. This is a later development of sgrqffiato 
ware, widespread throughout the Near East. The fragments are 
too small to give much sense of style ; but they might belong to the 
twelfth or thirteenth century. 

(e) Red or buff earthenware, covered with a lead glaze containing 
tin oxide to give varying degrees of opacity, and stained in various 
shades of didl green . Shapes mostly dishes or shallow bowls with a 
flattened rim and strong foot-ring, unglazed on the reverse. 
Obviously imitations, perhaps local, of Chinese cc celadon 77 ware, 
which reached the Near East in greatest quantity between the 
thirteenth and fifteenth centuries, but was well known earlier. 
Actual Chinese celadon ware was found with the imitations at 
all three sites. 

(/) Reddish earthenware thinly smeared with a greenish yellow 
opaque glaze , and crudely painted over the glaze in purple with 
designs of boxed triangles, running S-pattern, etc. Date uncertain ; 
possibly later than fifteenth century, might be comparatively modem. 

(g) Coarse red earthenware with small spots, triangles, etc. 
painted in white slip under a deep blue-green lead-glaze . Found only 
at Kawd am-Saila. Perhaps related to class (e) above. 

(h) Red earthenware with a thin white tin-glaze , painted in blue 
(and green occasionally as well) with bands, zigzags, and radiating 
lines. Use of blue perhaps inspired by Chinese porcelain of the 
fourteenth to fifteenth centuries. 

(i) Ware with similar painting, but made of a hard, whitish clay. 
Type of glaze indeterminate. Somewhat resembles in technical 
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character the so-called 44 Athlit ” ware of the thirteenth century, 
found on Crusader sites in Syria, Palestine, and Greece, but is 
probably not connected with that ware. Found only at Kawd 
am-Saila. 

(j) Fine buff earthenware with white tin glaze, fainted in lustre , 
Two fragments were found at Habib On one the colours are yellow 
and brown, as found at Samaria ; this piece must date from the 
mid-ninth century. The other piece is painted in monochrome 
greenish-yellow lustre, and must date from the tenth century. 
Both imports from Mesopotamia. Of the same origin was a small 
fragment from the rim of a plain white lobed bowl. 1 

(k) Wares with a whitish body of composite paste. This is the 
standard material for pottery of fine quality, in Persia, Syria, and 
Egypt, from the twelfth century onwards. 

In some Egyptian pieces the paste composition is loose-knit and 
coarse in comparison with that used in Persia. Otherwise it is 
difficult to distinguish between Persian and Egyptian when the 
fragments are so small as were the very few from Habib Some of 
these had dark blue glaze, one with turquoise glaze had an incised 
design under it. Late twelfth to thirteenth centuries. 

III. Far Eastern Imports . 

The accurate dating of early medieval Chinese wares is still hardly 
possible. In fact the best evidence comes from a site outside China 
itself— Samarra on the Tigris, occupied only between a.d. 836-892. 
Several kinds of Chinese porcelain and stoneware were found there. 
Many of the same types have also been found at Fustat in Egypt, 
It is clear that from the ninth century a.d. onwards the Chinese 
habitually exported porcelain and stoneware to the Hear East. 
Some certainly came overland through Persia, but the literary 
evidence, supported by the actual finds on sites such as these near 
Aden, indicates that much came by sea round India, and was 
conveyed onwards either up the Persian Gulf or the Red Sea. 

There is no guarantee that Chinese wares of the types found at 
Samarra are to be dated within the same precise limits when they 
are found on other Islamic sites— for example, at Fustat. Some 
kinds of Chinese ceramics were made with little variation in 
technique or decoration for generations, even centuries. This is 
particularly true of the wares made for export. Here there was no 

1 See F. Sarre, Die Keramik von Samarra, pp. 39, 40, and p. 67, I.N. 615 and a. 
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close contact between the potters and clients of informed taste, 
such, as operated under the later Sung and Ming dynasties, when 
the Emperors set up factories to make wares for their own delecta- 
tion. The attention of students of Chinese ceramics has been 
mainly concentrated on these finer wares. But “ provincial ” 
potteries certainly existed all over China, and some of these may 
have contributed to the export trade. Difficulties consequently 
arise when we have to relate specimens from a non-Chinese site to 
the fine connoisseurs’ pieces on which knowledge of Chinese ceramic 
history is so largely based. Thus, on the Aden sites and others in 
the Near East there appear fragments of porcelain painted in blue 
and white. Their quality is often mediocre, one might be tempted 
to say primitive. Should we assume that such pieces are earlier 
in date than the “ Museum pieces ” that show a more accomplished 
style and technique ? Or are they comparatively late, their defects 
being due to their manufacture at provincial factories where 
standards were not high ? There is much to be said in favour of 
the latter assumption. Increasing evidence points to the activity 
of minor factories in Southern China and Annam, the region most 
accessible to the Islamic merchants on their voyages. A blue and 
white bottle of very fair quality, which has probably been in the 
Imperial Ottoman collection at Constantinople since the sixteenth 
century, bears an inscription indicating that it was made in Annam 
in a.d. 1450 ( Transactions of the Oriental Ceramic Society , vol. ii, 
1933-4, p. 13, plate iv). In Sir John Home’s collection are a fine 
jar and a bowl, stylistically akin to the Constantinople bottle, which 
are said to have been found in the Yemen itself (Transactions 0.0.$., 
op. cit., p. 72, plate xxx). 

Stoneware and coarse porcelain were made in a country yet further 
to the westward of China proper, namely in Siam. Siamese celadon- 
glazed stoneware has been reported from Fustat, and several 
fragments from the Aden sites, covered with a brown glaze, are 
almost certainly of Siamese origin. 

We have therefore to expect that Far Eastern wares from these 
and similar sites will be difficult to date within wide limits for the 
following reasons. First, there are no complete pots, and the 
possible stylistic criterion of shape is thus usually lacking. Second, 
we have to deal with wares made specially for export, and therefore 
not of the highest quality, even though they may have come from 
potteries of high reputation in China itself. And thirdly, much of 
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the material will be from provincial potteries in the Far East, 
about which little is at present known. The dates suggested for 
the various types listed below must therefore be accepted with 
caution. The period covered may run from the ninth century a.d. 
to the seventeenth. 

(a) Celadon-ware made at Yueh Chou. — Grey or occasionally 
brownish stoneware with glaze varying from greenish grey to olive 
brown. Easily recognized by the marks under the glazed bases 
I caused by the oblong clay pellets or heaps of sand on which the 

I vessels, here all bowls, were fired. Designs incised, or occasionally 

j carved. Yueh ware was found at Samarra and Fustat 1 ; it was 

j made from the ninth century a.d. or earlier, until the twelfth or 

j later. Of the three Aden sites, Abyan alone provided examples, 

j ( b ) Celadon-ware made at Lung-ctiuan and elsewhere . — White or 

greyish stoneware with thick blue-green or sea-green glaze ; un- 
glazed parts of the foot burn orange red. Though export may have 
begun earlier, this ware seems to have gradually supplanted the 
Yueh celadon in the Near Eastern markets during the twelfth 
century a.d., where it continued in favour till the end of the 
fourteenth century and perhaps later. Early pieces are remarkable 
for their dull, rich glaze, resembling jade. Chinese records state 
that towards the end of the fourteenth century the main factories 
were moved from Lung-ch‘iian to Ch fi u Chou Fu. It is difficult to 
be sure of the origin of the celadon wares following this tradition in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ; other local factories may have 
contributed. These later pieces tend to have a glassier and thinner 
glaze, often crackled, and a greyer paste. There are many excellent 
fragments (? twelfth to thirteenth century) from Kawd am-Saila, 
fewer from Habil. Most are of large open dishes with a narrow 
flattened rim, or of deep bowls, both kinds sometimes ribbed out- 
side. From Habil came a shoulder-fragment of a very large baluster 
vase with applied stem and leaf patterns in high relief ; a vase of 
j this kind in the David Collection bears a date corresponding to 

\ a.d. 1327. 2 A piece of a large open bowl from Abyan had similar 

! relief-ornament. 

1 Sarre, Die Keramilc von Samarra , 1925, plate xxiii, 9, 13-15 ; Trans. Oriental 
Ceramic Hoc., ii, p. 65, plate xxvii. 

s R. L. Hobson, Catabgue of Chinese Pottery and Porcelain in the Collection of 
Sir Percival David, 1934, plat© 3i. Similar vases imported to the Near East are 
discussed by F. Ficbtner in Osiasiatische Zeiischrift , N.F. vi, 1930, pp. 74 ff. 
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(c) Celadon ware , perhaps of North Chinese origin . — Stoneware 
varying from dark to light brownish grey or buff at the foot, with 
a yellowish-olive or grey-green glaze. Wares of this kind, often 
with profuse carved ornament, have been widely found in North 
China* It would seem difficult for stoneware from the North to 
find its way into Arab ships, which normally called only at the 
South Chinese ports, and possibly the fragments from Habll, which 
consist of bowl-bases and the lip of a closed jar, were made at some 
minor factory in the south . 1 

'(d) Brown-glazed stoneware . — Coarse paste full of impurities, 
burning from salmon pink through buff to light or dark grey, usually 
very thinly potted. The glaze on one piece is thick and almost 
black, more often it is of varying tones of olive or greenish brown, 
thin and full of pinholes and pimples. The out-turned lip of a large 
globular jar could be identified. Most pieces came from closed jars, 
with the inside unglazed or covered with a thin smear of glaze. 
One fragment came from the shoulder of a squat globular bottle 
with short neck flanked by two small vertical handles — a shape 
.known in Siamese stoneware . 2 It is possible that many of these 
fragments are Siamese, though brown-glazed stoneware must have 
been commonly made at many provincial factories in the Far East. 
The fourteenth century may be proposed as a conventional central 
date. The class was richly represented at Kawd am-Saila. 

(e) White glazed stoneware , — Body similar to the last, and also 
thinly potted ; thick, opaque greyish white glaze. One fragment 
only, from Kawd am-Saila, of a closed jar unglazed inside. Possibly 
Siamese, fifteenth century . 3 

(/) Ting ware . — Whitish opaque stoneware, with opaque 
ivory-white glaze. Two bowl-fragments from Kawd am-Saila had 
thick unglazed rims cut fiat across, and radiating petal-patterns in 
relief on the outside. There are many kinds of Ting ware ; in 
South China the class was probably first made early in the twelfth 
century ; the fragments here mentioned may date from the twelfth 
or thirteenth century. 

1 Nevertheless, “ northern celadon ” is represented in the Fustat finds : see 
Leigh Ashton, Trans . Oriental Ceramic Boc ii, p, 67. 

2 See R, Le May, “ Ceramic Wares in North-central Siam,” in Burlington 
Magazine , ixiii, 1933, p. 204, plate ii A-D for the type of ware ; the bottle shape, 
but with a celadon glaze, is illustrated in W. R. Honey, The Ceramic Wares of 
China, etc., 1945, plate 148B. 

3 Compare Le May, loc. cit., p. 204, plate lie for the type ; p. 207 for the dating. 
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ig) Ying-ching ■ware . — Granular white porcelain, translucent 
where thin, with a glassy transparent glaze of faintly bluish tone. 
Fragments from Chii-lu-hsien, a site in North China inundated in 
a.d. 1107, show that this ware was then already being made ; it 
seems, however, to have been mainly current, in the period twelfth 
to fourteenth century, when it was gradually superseded by a more 
compact and hard white porcelain. Kiln-debris at Te-hua in Fukien 
Province, South China, shows that this was one of many centres of 
manufacture. “ Ying-ching ” porcelain has been found in quantity 
at Fustat, and one piece even in Zanzibar. 1 It had also considerable 
influence on the character of twelfth-century wares made in North- 
west Persia. One fragment only was found at Kawd am-Saila, part 
of a bowl with faint engraving under the glaze inside. 

( h ) Unpainted white porcelain . — Hard greyish-white body, with 
thin, glassy transparent glaze, sometimes finely crackled, and in 
tone greyish or greenish white. The fragments from Habll and 
Kawd am-Saila were mostly of convex-sided bowls, thickened at the 
lip with a bulge on the outside, rather like a modern English 
pudding-basin. The glaze outside in some cases stops above the 
foot. One piece has two parallel concentric bands incised inside, 
under the glaze. Porcelain bowls very similar in shape and material 
were found at Samarra, 2 and there is another from Fustat in the 
British Museum (No. 1940-4-13/19). It is quite possible that the 
Habil and Kawd am-Saila pieces are as early as the ninth century 
a.d. ; but on the other hand there is the evidence of al-Birum and 
al-Tha'alibi that 44 cream-coloured ” porcelain was still being im- 
ported to the Near East in the first half of the eleventh century a.d, ; 
and this kind of plain white porcelain bowl may, like the con- 
temporary Yiieh celadons, have continued for centuries as a standard 
export-ware. 

(i) Porcelain painted in hlue-and-white.—Ths problems raised by 
this category have already been mentioned (p. 124). It is generally 
believed that painting in underglaze blue was a technique learnt 
from the Near East, where it was practised in Persia from the early 
thirteenth century onwards. The Chinese obtained their best- 
quality “ Muhammadan ” blue from the Near East in Ming times 
(1368-1644). The earliest dated blue-and-white pieces are a pair of 

1 L. Ashton, Trans. Oriental Ceramic Soc., ii, pp. 68-9. 

2 F, Sarre, Die Keramilc von Samarra, ii, p. 61, No. 216 ; plates xxiv, xxv. 
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large, somewhat clumsy, but ambitiously painted vases in English 
collections ; their inscribed date corresponds to a.d. 1352, 1 and as 
the inscription refers to a place only seventy miles from Ching-te- 
chen, they were probably made in this town in south-east China 
which became such an important centre for porcelain in the fifteenth 
century and later. Hobson refers to fragments of similar style, 
painted with confronted ducks swimming among water-lilies, which 
were found by Sir Aurel Stein at Khara-Khoto on the borders of 
Mongolia and Chinese Turkestan, and by 6. W. Murray at £ Aidhab 
on the Sudan coast of the Bed Sea opposite Jidda. 2 ‘Aidhab was 
destroyed in a.d. 1426, and the floruit of Khara-Khoto lay in the 
fourteenth century and earlier. The symmetrical design of water- 
lilies, with or without flanking ducks, seems to have been very 
popular on early Chinese blue-and-white export porcelain ; many 
pieces have been found at Fustat, where they were copied by al- 
Gha’ibl and other local potters 3 ; and there are some very fine 
complete vases in the Serai Collection at Constantinople. 4 

Both at Kawcl am-Saila and at Habll were found fragments of 
blue-and-white of the class here discussed ; a bottle fragment, with 
the swimming duck pattern, and pieces of rounded bowls with out- 
turned rims, painted on the outside with the flattened ogee arch- 
pattern seen on many of the early pieces illustrated by Hobson. 
The paste is very white, the glaze thick, with a slightly pebbled 
surface. The blue varies from a pale greyish to a warmer tone, 
developing black spots where the colour is thickest. We may pro- 
visionally call these pieces fourteenth-century, though by analogy 
with the Annamese vase dated 1450, quoted above, 5 the possibility 
of a later date should not be excluded. 

In addition to these fine pieces there were quantities of poorer 
quality, mainly rounded bowls, often as small as teacups. They had 
a glassy glaze, sometimes minutely crazed, and were painted in 

1 Illustrated and described, with other perhaps earlier pieces, by R. L. Hobson 
in Old Furniture , vi, 1929, pp . 3 ff. 

* R. L. Hobson, Old Furniture , loc. cit., p. 4 ; and Sir A. Stein, Innermost Asia 
plate Ivii and voi. i, p. 501 ; Hobson, M Chinese Porcelain Fragments from ‘Aidhab,” 
in Transactions , Oriental Ceramic Soc ., 1926-7, p. 19, and G. W. Murray, ‘Aidhab 
in Journal Royal Geographical Soc,, lxviii, 1926, 235. 

8 A. Abel, Gaibi et les grands faienciers egyptiens d’epoque mamlouke (Publication 
du Musee de l’Art Arabe), 1930, plates xv, 76 ; xxiv, 112. 

4 E. Zimmermann, Altchinesische Porzdlane im Alien Serai , 1930, plate 26. 

5 p. 124. 
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greyish or blackish blue. Patterns included a diaper of pentagonal 
cells, outlined petals radiating from the base, and rudimentary floral 
or lotus motives. One piece had rings of iron-red enamel painting 
round the base. Very similar pieces have been found in the 
Philippine and East Indian Islands. 1 They probably represent a 
southern Chinese or Annamese export ware made in several places 
from the fifteenth century or earlier till at least the seventeenth 
century, 

IV. Glass. 

Surface-finds of glass were particularly rich at Kawd am-Saila, 
and the presence there of large lumps of coarse greenish glass-frit 
pointed to local manufacture for some, at any rate, of the finds. 

Much of the glass was broken into fragments too small to allow 
the shapes of the original vessels to be recognized. The metal was 
of many colours ; pale blue-green the commonest, followed by pale 
emerald green and an almost colourless glass with a yellowish tinge. 
Small and more thinly blown vessels were of pale or deep blue, and 
pale or deep amber yellow, these being colours consciously contrived 
and not due to natural impurities in the materials. 

The shapes of the undecorated glasses seem mainly to have been 
bottles, often with a bulge in the neck. Their general character 
would accord well with the pieces illustrated on plate 3 of Lamm’s 2 
great work, for which the date-range lies mainly between the ninth 
and eleventh centuries. Several pieces -were from dishes or bottles 
that had been blown in a patterned mould and then further spun or 
manipulated, the pattern losing its shape and definition in propor- 
tion as this process was prolonged. Examples of rather similar glass 
are shown on Lamm’s plates 9-10, dating mainly from the ninth 
centiiry. 

One fragment only, the neck of a bottle in thick dark blue glass, 
had wheel-cut sliced ornament of the kind shown on Lamm’s 
plate 55, Nos. 3 and 4. 

There were several pieces of dull blue glass overlaid with parallel 

1 See W. Robb and H. O. Beyer, “ New data on Chinese and Siamese Ceramic 
Wares of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries,” in the Philippine Magazine , 
vol. xxvii, 1930. Also R. D. Verbeek, “ Oud Chineesch Porcelein in Nederlandseh- 
Indie,” in Nederlandsch-Indie Oud <£ Nieuw , vol. 3, 1918, pp. 107, 357 if. 

a C. J. Lamm, MitteMterliche Glaser und Steinschnittarbeiten aus dem Nahen 
Osten, 1930. 
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threads of opaque white or white and red, which had been 
“ combed ” and then pressed down into the surface. Some obviously 
came from, long thin scent-bottles with facetted sides. For the type, 
see Lamm, plate 32. 44 Combed ” glass was apparently made from 
early Islamic times till the twelfth or thirteenth century a.d. 

A tiny fragment of thin, opaque turquoise blue glass apparently 
belonged to a Persian cup or mug like examples in the British and 
Victoria and Albert Museums. 1 Another isolated fragment appeared 
to be of the Venetian “ chalcedony ” glass of the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century a.d. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the glass found at Kawd am-Saila 
were the numerous womens’ bangles or bracelets, usually triangular 
in section with a deep outer keel. Some were of plain green glass, 
but the majority had stripes and spots of opaque glass in a variety 
of colours— white, red, yellow, blue, etc. The work was often very 
elaborate — “ eye ” patterns built up in rings of different colour, 
strands of different colour twisted together to give a bangle circular 
in section, decoration ££ combed ” and inlaid. One fragment of 
blue glass had long flat-cut facets on the outer side, with dots in 
opaque white glass between them. A few short straight strips with 
strands of two or more colours laid together could not have been 
fragments of bangles, nor w T ere they beads ; it is possible that they 
were waste pieces from a local factory for these ornaments. 

No one yet appears to have studied these bangles, which had a 
wide distribution in the Near East. The late Sir Aurel Stein had a 
disturbing habit of discovering them buried at deep levels in the 
same strata as prehistoric pottery, 2 hut on other sites in south-east 
Persia they appear to have been found by him associated with 
medieval objects. Two complete coloured bangles in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum are said to have come from Persia, and two 
fairly simple ones are included in the list of finds on the ninth century 
site of Samarra in Mesopotamia. 3 On the site Al-Mlna at the mouth 
of the Orontes in North Syria, where the medieval finds were 

1 No. C. 134-1936. 

2 Sir Aurel Stein, Archaeological reconnaissances in north-western India and- 
south-eastern Iran ■, 1937. See index for the numerous references, and plate x for 
coloured illustrations of specimens. See also, Stein, Innermost Asia , 1928, p. 963, 
and plate cxvi for bangles found in the Desert Delta of Sistan. 

* Victoria and Albert Museum C. 148 and 149-1936 (from Persia). C. J. Lamm, 
Das Olas von Samarra , 1928, p. 108, nos. 299-300. 
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apparently in two main deposits representing the ninth to tenth 
centuries, and then after a gap the thirteenth century, there were 
practically no glass bangles ; the only examples came from graves 
that on other evidence should be dated in the fifth to sixth centuries 
a.d., and these were very simple. 1 They were triangular in section, 
mostly of plain green glass, but in one case of strands of dark and 
light green transparent glass. The glass bangles found at ‘Aidhab 
on the Red Sea coast (see p. 128 note 2), appear to have been similar 
in kind to those from the Aden sites. 

It would thus appear from the probably incomplete evidence 
that these elaborate bangles of coloured glass have been found in 
greatest quantity in the areas fringing the Red Sea, Arabian Gulf, 
and Persian Gulf as far as India. It is difficult not to regard Sir Aurel 
Stein’s bangles from chalcolithic strata as intruders. The type of 
bangle may be presumed to have been current in the Near East 
before Islam ; it reached its greatest technical elaboration after the 
ninth century a.d. and before the fifteenth century (when ‘Aidhab 
was destroyed). There is some evidence to think that a factory for 
this kind of glass existed at Kawd am-Saila, and there may have 
been others in South Arabia. The technique of using polychrome 
opaque glass goes back to the Xllth Dynasty in Egypt, perhaps 
earlier ; it is found in the Roman “ millefiori ” bowls, the Islamic 
“ millefiori ” panels at Samarra (Lamm, op. cit., plates viii, ix), 
and again in Venetian glass of the Renaissance. 2 

It is incidentally worth mentioning that at Kawd am-Saila were 
found two fragments of very thin bracelets, circular in section, and 
coloured in strong royal blue and scarlet respectively. These appear 
to be of comparatively recent Venetian manufacture. There was 
also a fragment of a bottle with moulded relief decoration, which 
has been identified as of the kind used to contain a famous modem 
English lime-juice cordial. 

1 See A. Lane, “ Medieval finds at Ai Mina in North Syria,” in Archaeologia, 
Ixxxvii, pp. 74-5. The objects are now in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

2 It is of interest to find that the mating of glass bracelets, with bands and 
spots of different colours, is very fully described in the famous mediaeval technical 
treatise Diversarum artium schedule i, Book ii, chapter 31. ** Theophihis,” the author, 
has been identified as the monk Roger of Helmershausen near Paderborn ; he 
died c. 1 1 20. Convenient translation of the text in C. Winston, An inquiry into 
the difference of style observable in ancient glass paintings (London, 1867), 
p. 380. 
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Kirghiz Proverbs from the Sphere of Family Life 

By J. BINDING 

T HE people living in the Turkestan steppe region and usually 
known as “ Kirghiz ” call themselves “ Kazakh ”, a.nd they 
are by customs and dialect different from their Turco-Tatar relatives 
who lead a half-nomadic life in the Tien Shan and in the Pamir 
Alay Mountains of Central Asia and who, though recorded in 
Western literature as “ Buruts ” or “ Karakirghiz ”, are the real 
Kirghiz. As they are one of the earliest known Turco-Tatar tribes, 
both the language and history of this little people 1 merit some 
attention, all the more because since the foundation of the Kirghiz 
Socialist Soviet Republic (in 1924) the language has become a 
literary one and, together with social and economic life, has 
developed a good deal. 

Folklore texts from the Kirghiz have been collected (in 1862) 
and published (in 1885) especially by Wilhelm Radloff in vol. v of 
the Examples of the Folk-Literature of Turkish Tribes . They have 
been written — like other publications on the Kirghiz language 
(e.g. Almasy’s notes “ fiber die Sprache der Kara-Kirgisen ” in 
the Hungarian Revue Orientale , vol. ii) — in a phonetic transcription. 
From 1928 the literary language was officially written in the Latin 
characters adapted for the Eastern languages of the U.S.S.R., and 
on this Latin alphabet has been based the “ Kirgizsko-russkij 
slovar” by Professor K. K. Yudakhin, published in 1940 by the 
Orientalistic Institute of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., 
the best dictionary of a Turco-Tatar language I have had in hand 
till now. Among the numerous examples of the use of words, the 
dictionary contains more than 600 proverbs. About one-tenth of 
them are taken from the sphere of family life and illustrate an 
interesting part of the social structure of this people. The social 
structure reflected in these proverbs is now entirely dissolved in 
the towns of the Kirghiz S.S.R., whereas it is still alive in the country, 
especially among the Kirghiz of Chinese Turkestan. 

1 According to the census of 17th January, 1939, in the U.S.S.R. there are 
884,306 Kirghiz ; their number in Chinese Turkestan may be estimated at half 
a million. 
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For the legality of matrimony two things are indispensable 
which in Islamic canonical terminology are called mahr and nihdh. 
The latter is the c ormal contract of marriage which from the fact 
that it is calle * by its Arabic name nilce, seems to be a relatively 
recent requirement for legal matrimony. We meet with it in one 
proverb only : (1) Ky Belyy 1 sez — nikelyy qathn “ a word given 
in presence of witnesses is (like) a canonically married wife”. 
The other requirement is the “ bride-price ” (Arabian mahr, Kirghiz 
qahn). Though it is, according to the educated classes, not a price 
for the purchase of the wife, but a compensation for the expense 
of the wedding and for the loss of a working woman, the popular 
view is clearly shown in one of the proverbs dealing with this 
matter : (2) Bajdb tuup alat , mjsiceni 2 satbp alat “ the master 

of the house is begotten, the mistress of the house is bought 
Sometimes a debt was paid by deducting the bride-price and 
marrying the daughter to the creditor : (3) Bireenyn tooqjun 
cesen,, qaz Bajla 3 ; mafan cesen , , qbz Bajla “ if you eat with anyone 
a hen, fatten a goose ; if you eat cattle with him, fatten (i.e. 
prepare for wedding) the daughter ”. The bride-price usually is 
paid in cattle : (4) Bajtalduuya qatbn goqpu ! “ (it is impossible 
that) for a man who possesses mares there were no wife ! ” ; it is 
said to amount to 15-20 heads, generally (v. Tahir Schakir-Zade, 
Grundzuge der Nomadenwirtschaft , Bruchsal, 1931, p. 102), but for 
a beautiful girl or a girl with a rich dowry the price may be much 
higher: (5) Septyy qbzdbn qalbr^b seksen gblqb, segiz tee **■ the bride- 
price for a maid with dowry is 80 horses and 8 camels ”, i.e, for 
good merchandise you will have to pay much. A bridegroom of 
rank will try to reduce the price on account of his distinction and 
so they say : (6) Mbqtb hyjee catqanbn qahnq/a toyojt “ a distin- 
guished fiance reckons his passing the night with his bride in the 
bride-price 

The women have a hard life, with not only housekeeping but the 
care of the herds on their shoulders. (7) Qatbnduu gerde celeh Bar 
“ where there is a wife, also a pail is found When moreover 
to a husband is applied the proverb (8) Bireenyn qatbub Bireege 
qbz Jcorynet “ the wife of another seems to one to be a maid ”, then 

1 hyselyy “ having witnesses ” from icy bo (< Pers. guwdh) “ witness 

4 BajBice (arch.) “ the eldest of the wives, the first wife ; mistress of the house **. 

3 Bijla- “ to tie ; to fat (because the cattle they wish to fatten are not allowed 
to run about) 
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“ of what use are rouge and cosmetic to a wife whom her husband 
does not love 1 ” (9) eri syjms qatbnoja endik-upa ne pajda? And 
from this ejaculation we come to the proverb (10) Qatbn qbn§hlap 
syjlep, qbz Bolnojt “ however much a (married) woman whimpers, 
she no more becomes a maid ”, but her younger sister, taking to 
heart her bitter experiences, says (11) Ecekeme 1 i§enip, ersiz 
qaidbm “ trusting my elder sister, I remained unmarried ”, 

Women are not always faultless. (12) Qatbn qalp ajtpajt , 2 qan,brb§ 3 
uyai “ the woman does not lie, she only does not duly listen ”, 
(13) Qaman qatbn aa§bn cumaj , Bitten ker&t “a bad wife does not 
wash her head and charges the louse (with biting) ”, (14) Qatbn 
gamanb er qorujt “ a bad wife guards the husband (leads him by 
the nose) ” ; this proverb recalls the Kazakh proverb (14a) Erkek, 
cer qoruya kyctj ; qatbn , er qomqja kyctj “ the man has the power 
to guard the country, the woman has the power to guard the man 
Men need some guard, for (15) Qbmbzdb kirn icejin denosin , qbzdh 
kim qucajbn denesin ! “who would not w T ish to drink kumiss, who 
would not wish to embrace a girl ! ” (16) Qatbn erdi qarasa , er gerdi 
qarajt “ if the wife looks at the husband (reproaching him for any- 
thing), he looks ashamed to the earth ”, 

(17) Kyjgen qatbn qo§oqeul Bolot “ a woman in love likes to sing ”, 
(18) Kelindin netin kim acsa , o§ol bsbq “he who unveils the face 
of a young wife is agreeable to her ”, (19) Qatbn erden cbqsa da, 
elden cbqpajt “ a wife may go away from the husband, but she 
cannot go away from the clan ”, Whereas the man is allowed to 
marry several wives — provided that he is able to pay the price — 
with regard to women they say : (20) Eri tump , erge tijgen — Bettin 
qarasb “ to marry a man while a husband is alive, is scandalous ”, 
But “ a woman marrying again after her husband’s death becomes 
a young woman anew ” (21) eri elyp , erge tijgen qatbn kelincek boIoL 

(22) Qoo ajayan caraluu, qatbm qaraluu “ he who spares an 
enemy (will be) wounded, his wife (will be) in mourning”, (23) 
Keckenden otun artat , elgenden qatbn arlal “ behind him who removes 

1 egeke is a pet form for ece “ the elder sister ; the elder wife (with regard to 
the younger one) 

8 qalp (< Arab, qalh “ inversion, transposition ”) “ a lie”, qalp ajt- “to 
ten lies 

3 qar^brbs “ not well listening ”, cf. also qa%bnq “ a man with a defect of speech 
and hearing ”, qa%bri iaBbs “ loud from afar ”, qa%wt uojulat “ it is scarcely heard 
from afar”. 
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Ms tent the fuel is left, and faeMnd the dying the wife is left ” and 
she has, together with her friends, to “ bewail her husband ” (am 1 
kytyp oturuu) : (24) Altb qatbn azaya Barsa , ar kimisi ez mm%un 
ajtat H if six women go to a mourning, each of them, tells her own 
grief”. 

With regard to children we may put here a proverb common 
probably to all Turco-Tatar tribes 2 : (25) Balaluu yj — Bazar, 

Balasbz yj — mazar “ a house with children is a bazaar, a house 
without children is a cemetery ” = (2 5a) Balaluu yj kylysten , 
Balasbz yj kerysten 3 “ a house with children is a flower-garden, 
a house without children is a church-yard Until the birth of 
her first cMld, the wife is called kelin “ newly married ; daughter- 
in-law” : (26) Bee tuumajbnca Bajtal atb qafaajt, qatbn iuumajbnca 
kelin atb qafoajt “ as long as a mare has not yet foaled, it is called 
a young-mare ; a woman not yet having a child continues to be 
called a young- woman ”. 4 In the polygamous family of the Kirghiz 
certain distinctions are made among the children : (27) Atala§tan 5 
altoo Bolyonco , enele§ten ekee boI “ it is better to be two of the same 
mother than six of the same father (but of different mothers) ”, but, 
that notwithstanding, “ for the father there is no distinction among 
the children ” (28) ataya Balanwi alalbyb goq. 

The KirgMz prefer sons to daughters. (29) Qbzb Bardbn nazb Bar 
“ he who has a daughter has caprices, too (30) Qbzdbn ken,yly 
qbzblda “ the daughters 5 hearts are with the red 55 : as early 
as in a.d. 1073 the Turkish lexicographer Mahmud al-Kashgharl 
hands down the proverb (30a) Qblnu bilse qbzbl keder, jaranu bilse 
ja§bl Jceder u a woman knowing how to flirt dresses in red, one know- 
ing how to coquet dresses in green But the worst of daughters 
is that by marriage they go out of the family ; (31) Qbz — cijden 

1 aza( < Arab. c aza ) <c mourning ”, hence azadar (< Pers, ‘azdidr ) ee mournful 

2 For the Bashkirs, e.g. it is recorded under No. 417 in the book Gabidov-Vildanov 
Boroncyblardbn, hydddre (Bashkir “ Proverbs ”j, Moscow, 1924. Cf. N. K. Dmitrijev 
** Proverbi dei Bashqird ”, Oriente Modemo, vii (1927), 4. 

3 kylysten, leery si en from Persian gulisian, guristdn. 

4 The grammatical construction of this phrase is rather difficult. We should 
expect atb qalat “ the name of . . . remains ” instead of atb qals%jt “ the name of 
. . . does not remain ”. Other examples of this kind have not yet occurred to me ; 
the usual construction may be seen in the phrase : qbl dedirmejince qbalajt “ unless 
you have him told to do it he does nothing ”. 

5 The common Turco-Tatar suffix + das denoting a fellow, a companion reads 
■+* las in Kirghiz, the l of which may change to d t l according to the phonetic laws 
of this dialect. Cf. also proverb No. 69. 
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tbfqarb a the daughters-— out of the mats of the tent 5 V (32) Uulun, 
esse — urumqja , qbzbn esse — qbfbmya 6C if to you a son grows up— 
it is for the kin, if to you a daughter grows up— she goes far away ”. 1 2 
(33) Atbn, eaq§b boIso — goldun braaqjb, uulun caq§b boIso — kenyl 
cbrayb ££ if you have a good horse, a far way (does not trouble 
you) ; if you have a good son, (he is) a shining light for the heart ”, 
and “ if your son is fit, your field is tilled” (34) Balai% pajdaluu 
boIso , a§tbqjbn ajdaluu . And what is the matter with bad children ? 
(35) Qaman mil ata$b elgende lionet “ a bad son assumes an important 
air when his father has died ”, and (36) Qbz Boozup , 3 enesin qorqutat 
“ the daughter who becomes pregnant with child intimidates the 
mother”, which is told when one guilty blames another person 
for his fault. 

According to Chinese tradition the ancestors of the Kirghiz 
were a fair-complexioned people, and I was told by natives that 
among them there still are some blond people. This statement is 
verified by the proverb (37) Eld sarbdan majmblca tuujt , eld qaradan 
qaryaca tuujt “ from two fair ones a little ape is born, from two 
black ones a little crow is born ”, About qualities derived from 
parents they say (38) Enesi nolu§caaqtbn qbzb bjlaaq , atasb boIu§~ 
caaqtbn uulu bjlaaq 4 4 4 5 with a charitable mother the daughter 
is whining, with a charitable father the son is whining ”, The 
mother is responsible for the education of the daughters whereas 
sons are trained by the father : ( 39 ) Enesi coq qbz , atasb coq uul — 
getesiz “ a daughter without mother, a son without father are children 
who grow up without parental control ”. 5 (40) Bohr qulun celede 
Bulqujty boIot Bala Be§ilde Bulqujt “ a fit foal tugs at the fetters, 

1 cij is a kind of steppe-grass (Lasiagrostis splendens) used for mats, especially 
for covering the frame-work of the tents. 

2 qbrbm means “ far apart, remote ” in Kirghiz, cf. the proverb (32a) Qu$ 
Balasb qbrbmoga qarajt, it Balmb gbrbmoya qarnjt “ the hawk looks far away, the dog 
looks to the thong (he wishes to bite off) I am uncertain whether this Kirghiz 
word qbrbm takes its origin from Turkish Qbrbm “ the Crimea ” or whether the 
(hitherto unexplained) name of the Crimea may originate from qbrbm “ *the remote 
town or country ” which perhaps might be etymologically connected with the 
common Turco-Tatar qbrbj “ bank, shore, beach ; limit ” ; cf. Karaim ez kyryj 
“ the native country ”,jat kyryj “ foreign country ”, and kyryjdahy “ the farthest ” 

3 Kirghiz boozu- < Boojaz + h- < Boojnz (Kirgh. booz) “ pregnant with child ”, 

4 The construction of the phrase requires the note that the genitive suffix 
(4* nbn ; here -f* ibn after q) is appended to the short phrase enesi soluscaaq , 
afath Bolu§cmq “ her mother is charitable, his father is charitable ”, 

5 gate means the origin of a person, gelesiz is “ without parents or relatives ”, 
then “ a child growing up without parental control 
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a fit child tugs at the cradle ” ; this combination foal — child 
is also found with other Turco-Iatar peoples, e.g. in a similar 
Chuvash proverb (40a) ui pulassi fyharan pallet , etem pulassi 
acaran palla 44 what will become a (fit) horse is seen from the foal, 
what will become a (fit) man is seen from the child (41) Majqana 
kerne], Bala oT%olBojt 44 without playing the children's games no 
child will thrive 

(42) hjlanayan nalaya emcek eoq 44 to a child that does not cry 
there is no mother’s breast ” = (42a) Bala bjlanaj , emcek qana % 
44 if the child does not cry, where is the mother’s breast % ”, but 
an orphan has to care for himself : (43) Qetim ez kindigin ezy keset 
(= Turkish oksuz cocuk gobegini kendi keser) 44 an orphan cuts his 
navel-string himself”. (44) Ece kijgendi sinjli kijet 44 what was 
worn by the elder sister will be w r orn by the younger one, too 
Just as they believe that 44 the unloved son carries on the work 
of the forefathers ” (45) caman kergen uulu typ tutat , they say 
44 the girl getting on the shelf will make a good match (at last) ” 
(46) olturorjan qbz orun dial. Some further sayings : (47) Balam 
Bar dep maqtanna , topto biree coq boIso 44 do not boast of your having 
children when there is none of them with the company ” ; (47a) 
aldbforjan enesinin qojnun acat 44 he from whom has been stolen 
opens the bosom-pocket of his mother (when searching for the stolen 
goods) 44 The best of the sons is the honourable one, the best of 
the daughters-in-law is the stately one ” (48) uul caq§bsb — urmat , 
kelin caq§bSb — kelbeL 

The relations between the members of a family provide many 
subjects for proverbs. (49) Atari, qabbr boIso , ener^e Bbcaq ser c< if 
your father is an unbeliever, give your mother a knife ”, and 44 do 
not leave the way you know even for your father ” (i.e. do not 
leave the well-known way even if your father tells you that you will 
lose your way) : (50) Bilgen colundu atar\a Berne ; both of these 
proverbs show no esteem for the father. On the other hand the 
presence of an old man in a house is of good omen : (51) Qarbsb 
Bardbn btbsb Bar 44 he who has an old man (in his house), has luck 
To this proverb similar in a certain degree is (52) Qarbluu yj 
brbmsbz boIbos 44 a house with an old man is not unpleasant”. 1 

1 In YudakLin’s Dictionary we find the translation £C a house with an old man 
does not lack superstitious beliefs ” and indeed this may be correct with 
regard to the meaning of brbm “ belief in supernatural things, superstition 
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I add here (53) Acyajbndbn qadbrbn ealaluu Bolson, inlersin, ata- 
enenin qadbrbn nalaluu Eolson Bilersin “ you will know the value of 
brothers when you are calumniated, you will know the value of 
parents when you have children yourself ”. Also with the Kirghiz, 
blood is thicker than water ; this is shown by the following: 
(54) Tuummcbdan tuuoyanbn, Bolsun ! “among those who cut up 
the meat may there be relatives of yours ! ” for then you will eat 
your fill ; (55) Tuura nijde tuuqjan coq , tuuyanduu jrijde bjman coq 
u a just judge has no relations, and a judge with relations has no 
conscience ”. 

“ Mutual hospitality is the sign of relationship ” (56) keli§-keti§ 
tuuqfandhqtbn Belgisi. (57) Attbn sbrb eesine maalbm i qbzdbn $wb 
terkynyne maalbm “ the secrets of a horse are known to its owner, 
the secrets of a maid are known to her relations ”. 1 But often there 
are dissensions between the members of the family : (58) Qaqbn 
tala§sa , catqa cem “ if kinsmen quarrel with each other, it is food 
for the strangers ”, (59) Ooru a§tan } doo qarbnda§tan “ sickness 
(originates) from food, quarrel (originates) from the relatives ”, 
(60) Dosondonun canb hir , qudandanbn malb b%y “ with good friends 
the soul is one, with the relations (by marriage) (nothing but) 
the goods are one ”, (61) Kyzgy hycyn,dy Jcyjeen,e Berne “ do not 
give your autumnal strength (i.e. the working cattle in the harvest 
labour) to your son-in-law ”, (62) Ilgeri Barardbn iti cep cejt , keder 
Jcetkendin kelini uuru qblat u the dog of a successful man eats grass, 
the young wife (or the daughter-in-law) of one who goes backward 
with misfortune steals ”. (63) Ceen el Bohojt , celke ton Bolnojt “ the 
nephew of the wife does not become a family member, the withers 
are not fit for a fur ”. On the kindred festivals, the ceender, i.e. the 

In the proverb (52a) brbsb coqtun brbmb kyc “ who has no luck has strong super- 
stition ” we find the two assonant words brbs and brbm side by side in a clearly 
distinct use. But viewing the fact that brbstuu “ blessed, bappy ” and brbmduu 
“ pleasant, agreeable ” not only by formation but also in meaning come rather 
near to each other, I preferred to translate brbmsbz by “ unpleasant ” so that the 
proverbs Nos. 51 and 52 are essentially the same. 

1 Cf. also (57a) goo sbrbn goo Bilet “ (only) an enemy knows the enemy’s secrets 
T&rkyn means the “ relations of the wife ” (the spelling tUrkiin in the indexes of 
KAshgharfs Div&n ought to be corrected to tor kiln), cf. (575) Buqada qajbn goq f 
inekte terkyn coq “ the ox has no brother-in-law (brother of the wife), the cow has 
no relations ”, and (57 c) Qaman qaibn cbqqan gerin terkyniyjt a bad wife does 
terkynsy - the place she has com© to (by marriage) ”, terkynsy- means ” to have 
the same relations which a married woman has to her parents’ house and country, 
ie. only to pay. short 
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nephews of the wife and the grandchildren of the daughter, could 
claim a special gift from the meal or right to choose a horse from, 
the herd of their uncle or grandfather. This gift— be it meal or 
horse — was called ceen ajaq “ the nephew’s cup Thence : (64) 
Qeen kelgence , ceti bevy Jcelsin ! “ rather than a grandchild from the 
daughter or a relation from the wife’s side come, may seven 
wolves come ! ” 

(65) Keler sez kelin ajtat “ a necessary, due word is (also) pro- 
nounced by the daughter-in-law ” ; (66) Qajnaya qaltajBasa , kelin 
keltejBejt “ if the elder brother-in-law is not reserved, the young 
wife will not be shy ” ; (67) Otqo caqbn b§ kyjoi, 1 cenege caqbn qbz 
kyjot “ he who is near to the fire is troubled by the smoke, the maid 
who is near to the wife of the elder brother is troubled, too ”, 
(68) ABbswibn, boIso, kynym coq deBe “ if your husband has a sister- 
in-law, do not say that you have no rival ”. 2 (69) Ajla§ qatbn — 
mu7%da§ “ wives in the same month of pregnancy feel each other’s 
griefs ”, 

I end this collection of Kirghiz proverbs with one that refers 
to the half-nomadic life of the Kirghiz who spend the winter in 
a village and in summer tend their cattle on the mountain-pastures : 
(70) Eki caq§b sir cajloocgo cbqsa , qudala§bp ty§et ; eld caman sir 
cajloocgo cbqsa, quBala§bp ty§et “ if two good ones go out to the same 
summer-pasture, they come down allied by marriage ; if two bad 
ones go out to the same summer-pasture, they come down persecuting 
each other 

1 Kirghiz, Teleut, Shor, etc., bs as well as Kazakh, Sagay, Koibal bs “ smoke, 
soot ” show that we ought to spell in the Kashghari-indexes is instead of is. The 
first part of the above proverb is rather common, cf. (67a) Qazanoya caqbn cyrse, 
kemy guoyat “ if one passes near the kettle, its soot sticks to him (— Uzbek 
qazanoya jaqbn jyrmv, qarasb juqar) ”, whilst the second part is not clear to mo 
though Yudakhin gives the hint that the “ maid ” is the sister of the husband. 
I doubt whether kyj- is translated correctly ; it means “ to wait ; to bum ; to fade, 
to disappear ; to trouble oneself, to care ; to fall in love ”, and if we prefer this 
last meaning we get “ the maid who is near to the wife of the elder brother falls 
in love ” (but with whom ?). 

2 asbsbn is the term of affinity between the wives of two brothers ; kyny means 
the affinity between the wives of one man. Cf. with Kashgharl huni “ a fellow- 
wife ” and the saying (68a) Jcuninin kUline tegi jaoyb “ hostile to the ashes of 
the fellow-wife 


RSin-ma-pa : the Early Form of Lamaism 

By LI AN'-CHE 

R SlN-MA~PA is the early form of Lamaism or Tibetan Buddhism, 
as the name shows, but is popularly known as the Red Sect. 
The term “ early 95 refers to Buddhism as introduced into Tibet 
before its destruction in the reign of King Glan-dar-ma (836-841). 
There is no difference between the exoteric Buddhism of the early 
and later periods. But in esoteric Buddhism, dependent upon direct 
instruction of the masters, there is a difference between the two. 
The early form and what has persisted since then is known as the 
“ earlier translation 59 (sna-hgyur) or Rnin-ma ; and what was reintro- 
duced after that king's death is known as “ later translation 99 (phyi- 
hgyur), which branches out into different sects such as the Sa-skya- 
pa, the Bkak-brgyud-pa, and the Dge-lugs-pa, popularly called 
the Mixed-coloured, the White, and the Yellow. This paper is 
concerned only with the Red Sect. 

(1) Historical Background . — The Tibetans believe themselves to 
be the descendants of a monkey and a demon in female form, the 
transformed bodies of the God of Mercy (Avalokita or Spyan-ras- 
gzigs) and the Goddess of Mercy (Tara or Sgrol-ma). 1 The rulers, 
however, had Indian ancestry. A prince from India wandered to 
the top of the snow mountain Lha-ri-gyan-tho, where twelve 
shepherds saw him descending the valley Btsan-than-sgo-bzhi On 
being asked whence he came, the prince pointed upward. Imagining 
he came from heaven, the shepherds made him their king, carrying 
him home seated in a wooden seat on their shoulders. The name 
of this first king, is Gnah-khri-btsan-po, <fi the king seated on 
neck. 99 

Including him, seven kings had the name Khri included in their 
full names. 2 During the reign of two later kings, popularly known 
as two De, 3 armour and other weapons of war were invented together 

1 Yon-tan-rgya-mtsko’s Ris-med-chos-kyi-hbyrm-gnas (Outline of Tibetan History 
of Buddhism). 

* Gnah-khri-btsan-po, Mu-khri-btsan-po, Dm-khri-btsan-po, So-khri-btsan-po, 
Mer-khri-btsan-po, Gdags-kbri-btsan-po, Sribs-khri-btsan-po. 

3 Gri-gum-btsan-po and Bya-khri. 
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with the arts of agriculture, irrigation, mining, and bridge- 
building. 

Then came kings known as Six Legs, 1 Eight Lde, 2 and Five 
Btsan, 3 Except during the reign of the last nothing but Bonisni 
was known. 4 

To Lha-tho-tho-ri came a foreboding of Buddhism when he was 
sixty years old. A box containing a golden pagoda and some magic 
formulas alleged to have come from heaven were brought to him 
by an Indian monk, Blo-sems-htsho. The contents were not 
understood, but worshipped as something mysterious (gnan-po- 
gsan-ba). 

After him reigned four other kings, 5 6 the last Gnam-ri-sron-btsan. 
Altogether there were thirty-two kings, said to have reigned more 
than five hundred years. Called kings, they were chieftains ruling 
over small patches of vast grassland. Beginning with King Gnam- 
ri-sron-btsan, the contact with Chinese cultures became so frequent 
that astronomy and medicine were introduced into Tibet. The 
king is reputed to have ridden back from a hunt with meat hung 
over his saddle. It fell into a salt-lick, which led to men taking 
salt with their food. 

If the advent of Buddhism was associated with Lha-tho-tho-ri, 
who was later acknowledged as an incarnation of “ The All-Good 
Religious Body ” (Samantabhadra or Kun-tu-bzan-po), it was 
formally introduced by King Sron-btsan-sgam-po (569-650), an 
incarnation of the God of Mercy ; and its full development was 
furthered by Kings Khri-sron-lde-btsan (742-780) and Khri-ral- 
pa-can (814-836), incarnations of ManjusrI ( H j am-pahi-d byans) 
or God of Wisdom, and Vajrapani (Phyag-na-rdo-rje) or God of 
Power respectively. 

It was King Sron-btsan-sgam-po who married a Nepal princess 
and the Chinese Princess Wen-ch’eng, the latter in 641 ; who sent 
people to India to learn Indian letters in order to invent a Tibetan 

1 E-90-legs, De-90-legs, Thi-90-legs, Gu-ru-legs, Hbroii-rje-legs, I-90-legs. 

2 Za-nam-zin-lde, Lde-hphrul-gnam-gzun-btsan, Se-snol-nam-lde, Se-snol-po- 
lde, Lde-snol-nam, Lde-sdol-po, Lde-rgyal-po, Lde-sprin-btsan. 

3 Ri-lon-btsan, Khri-snan-nam, Khri-sgra-dpun-btsan, Khri-tho-rje-btsan, 

Lba-tho-tho-ri-gnan-btsan. 

* See the writer’s paper on 44 Bon : the Magico-religious Belief of the Tibetan- 
speaking peoples 

6 Khri-gnan -gzun-btsan, Hgro-gnan-ldehu, Stag-ri-gnan-gzigs, Gnam-ri-sron- 
btsan. 
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script for Buddhistic scriptures, and who standardized measures 
and proclaimed twenty rules 1 for government. During his reign 
Bonism adapted many Buddhistic writings, which were buried 
and made secret under the domination of Buddhism, but later were 
excavated as Bon scriptures. 

King Sron-btsan-sgam-po’s grandson imported tea and porcelain 
from the interior of China, and his great-grandson, Khri-lde-gtsug- 
brtan, married the Chinese Princess Chin-ch’eng in 710. During 
the reign of the latter many Buddhist temples were built, but 
there was yet no monk properly ordained. 

Princess Chin-ch’eng gave birth to the famous king Khri-sron- 
Ide-btsan. When he was young, some persecution of Buddhism 
was engineered by powerful ministers. But as soon as be gained 
control he had the persecutors killed and the Bonists oppressed. 
Masters from India, namely Santa-rakshita (Zhi-ba-htsho) and 
Padma-hbyun-gnas (the Lotus-born) were invited to Tibet. The 
first monastery, Bsam-yas, was built in 762-6, and later seven 
Tibetan monks were ordained for the first time. Santa-rakshita was 
a teacher, and Padma-hbyun-gnas a wonder-worker. Buddhism 
as an institution of religious instruction owes its foundation to 
Santa-rakshita, who died in Tibet. But the wonder-w T orker became 
better known for his worsting the elements hostile to Buddhism, 
although he had to leave Tibet at the end of two visits which 
taken together did not last more than eighteen months. 

The sort of Buddhism then prevailing belonged to the Yogacarya 
Mahayana School, which was opposed both by the native Bonists 
and by the Chinese monks who were doing missionary work there ; 
by the former because it was a foreign importation ; by the latter 

1 (1) One who kills is to be killed. (2) One who steals must return the thing 
stolen and shall be punished by a fine of eight times its value. (3) The adulterous 
shall be mutilated and exiled. (4) One who is accused of speaking falsehood shall 
swear in proof of innocence. (5) Take refuge in the Buddha, his Doctrine, and his 
Congregation. (6) Reciprocate parental care with filial piety. (7) Respect the 
elder. (8) Imitate the gentle and wise, (9) Violate not the righteous and noble ; 
but accept their admonition. (10) Model one’s behaviour after the righteous. 
(11) Learn Buddhism, such letters and meaning. (12) Believe in causality and be 
ashamed of evil. (13) Help relatives and friends without annoying them. (14) Rectify 
the heart. (15) Do not drink beyond your capacity. (16) Pay debts when due. 
(17) Do not use measures privately manufactured. (18) Do not interfere with 
others’ business without being asked for help. (19) Make yourself responsible in 
dealing with important matters, taking no heed of what is said by a woman. 
(20) Make a vow before a deity if uncertain as to right and wrong. 
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because it was too coloured with image-worshipping and wonder- 
working. But both were defeated in open debates. The Chinese 
monks were then driven out, and the Indian master Kamala-fiJa, 
who came after the death of Santa-rakshita and defeated the 
Chinese monks, held sway over Tibetan religion. 

Khri-ral-pa-can followed his grandfather Khri-srondde-btsan 
in making territorial expansions and in favouring Buddhism. His 
aggressive attitude toward the Chinese emperor of the T'ang 
Dynasty ended in the erection of a Monument of Peace in Lhasa, 
which is still extant. In addition, to the standardization and 
promotion of Buddhist translations, a large scale Indianization of 
local institutions and the establishment of many temples and 
monasteries, he grouped the ordinary families into sevens, each 
seven to support one monk. Those who dared to call a monk names 
had their tongues cut. A finger w T as cut off, if pointed at a monk 
with evil intention. If one stared at a monk in anger, one's eyes 
were gouged out. This king aroused so much opposition that he was 
murdered in 836. 

His elder brother, Glan-dar-ma, being installed in bis stead, 
destroyed whatever Buddhism there w T as in Tibet. The Rhin-ma 
School of Buddhism embodies what was taught in Tibet before 
Glan-dar-ma’s reign (836-841) and what has persisted since. Five 
or seven generations after Glan-dar-ma new masters went to India 
to study Buddhism and made new translations into Tibetan. The 
most important were Rin-chen-bzan-po (970-?), Hgrog-mi (992-?), 
Mar-pa (1012-1096), etc. A famous Indian master, A-ti-§a (982- 
1054), came to Tibet in 1042. This new wave of translations and 
reintroduction of Buddhism into Tibet gave rise to later schools, 
in contradistinction to the Rmii-ma-pa or early school. 

(2) The Teaching of Rhin-ma~pa . — Buddhism is divided into 
nine categories 

(a) For one who hearing the doctrine understands it (han-thos- 
pa); (b) for perfection through one's own exertions without 
enlightenment through promoting the welfare of others (ran-sans- 
rgyas or the Solitary Non-teaching Buddha) ; (c) for spiritual 

enlightenment like a Bodhisattwa (Byan-chub-sems-dpah) ; (d) 

esoteric treatise on external performance (Bya-bahi-rgyud) ; 
(e) esoteric treatise on internal as well as external conduct (spyod- 
pa-hi-rgyud) ; (/) esoteric treatise concerning the union with 

the Universal Spirit in meditation (rnal-hbyor-rgyud or yoga) : 
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(g) the Great Yoga (maha-yoga) ; (h) the Anu-Yoga ; and (i) the 
Ati-Yoga. 

The first two (a-b) are of the Lesser Vehicle (Hinayana), all the 
rest of the Greater (Mahayana). The former can only deliver the 
aspirant, the latter will save the many. Again, the first three (a-c) 
are exoteric in the sense that everybody who wants to hear them is 
entitled to do so. All the others are esoteric, accessible only to the 
initiated. The first three (a-c) are said to have been delivered by 
Sakya-muni, the incarnate Buddha or Transformation-body. The 
second three (d-f) are esoteric externally, delivered by the Dis- 
pensation-body or Vajra-sattva (rdo-rje-sems-dpah). The last 
three (g-i) are esoteric internally, delivered by the Law-body or 
Samantabhadra (kun-tu-bzan-po). 

Of the six categories of esoteric Buddhism, three are externally 
so because they are shared by other sects of Lamaism, while the 
other three are internally so because they are particularly 
characteristic of the Rnin-ma-pa. Their essential methods of attain- 
ment are characterized by the utilization of what is otherwise 
generally discarded, such as anger, lust, and what belongs to the 
material body. The material body is generally considered a shackle, 
a source of evil, or something to be dreaded by the spirit. But 
here it is taken as a profitable means to help the spirit in its enriched 
life of perfection. To this end there are three classes of teaching. 

First, the “ transformed ”, equivalent to the Great Yoga. It is 
believed that everybody has within himself what is identical with 
the Buddha (Enlightenment). But because of ignorance and 
prejudice one becomes embedded in entanglements. By means 
of mentally creating the images of the tutelaries, however, one 
may become identified with them (union or Yoga), so that the 
impure are purified, and in the state of meditation thus resulting 
the arteries and other parts of the body are released to such an 
extent that there arise happiness, light, and thoughtlessness. This 
sort of teaching is further divided into Treatise (rgyud-sde) and 
Methodology (sgrub-sde). 

The Treatise includes such works as The Serene and Angry in 
Transformation (sgyu-hphrul-zhi-khro) and The Nucleus of Mysticism 
or the King of Treatises (rgyud-rgyal-gsan-ba-snin-po). There are 
fifty-eight tutelary gods of serene manifestations and forty-two of 
anger, making a total of “ one hundred most supreme sefene and 
angry tutelaries ” (zhi-Idtro-dam-pa-rigs-brgya). 
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Methodology is composed of the practical measures on the basis 
of the Treatise. The practice embodied in the worship of the Eight 
Tutelaries (sgrub-pa-bkah-brgyad) constitutes the eight methods 
of attainments. The Eight Tutelaries are as follows : — 


1 . The Body of Man j u£ii 
(hjam-dpal-skuhi-lha) 

2. The Word of the 
Horse -headed Lord 
(padma-gsuh-gi-lha) 

3. The True Intention 
(yah-dag-thugs-kyi- 
Iha) 


(a) with an altar 
symbolized by 
a dark yellow 
triangle 

(a) with an altar 
symbolized by 
a dark blue 
triangle 

(a) with an altar 
symbolized by 
a greenish 
triangle 


(b) to abolish 
haughtiness 


(6) to abolish 
jealousy 


(b) to abolish 
anger 


4. The Elixir Merit 
(ehe-mchog-y on-tan - 
gyi-lha) 


(a) with an altar ( b ) to abolish 
symbolized by ignorance 
a dark brown 
triangle 


5. The Diamond Pike (a) with an altar (b) to abolish 

Deed symbolized by jealousy 

(phur-pa-phrin-las- a dark blue 

lha) triangle 

6. The Demon-sending (a) with an altar (6) to abolish 

Lord symbolized by any untoward 

(ma-mo-rbod-gtoii-lha) the bloody sea accident 


7, The Violent-curse (a) with an altar 

Lord symbolized by 

(dmod-pa-drag~shags- violent fire 

lha) from the navel 

8, The Lord- worshipped- (a) with an altar 

by-the-world symbolized by 

(hjig-rten-mchod- the secret 

bstod-lha) cemetery 


(b) to do away 
with all evils 
and demons 

(b) to do away 
with all evils 
and demons 


(c) and to attain 
wisdom. . of 
universal 

equality 

(c) and to attain 
the wisdom of 
discernment 

(c) and to attain 
the wisdom of 
a great mirror 
(capable of 
complete re- 
flection) 

(c) and to attain 
the wisdom of 
realizing the 
true nature of 
all phenom- 
ena 

(c) and to attain 
the wisdom of 
accomplish- 
ment 

(c) and to accom- 
plish prayer 
and propitia- 
tion 

( c ) and to accom- 
plish prayer 
, and'' propitia- 
tion. 

(e) and to accom- 
plish prayer 
and propitia- 
tion 


The first five belong to other- worldiiness, the last three to 
worldliness. Except for the Horse-headed Lord, all are manifesta- 
tions of Manjusri, the embodiment of Wisdom itself. In the Enin-ma 
pantheon, it may be marked, the Elixir Merit is the chief image 
of the eight, in fact of the nine, with the addition in the group of 
the Wisdom-holding Teacher (rig-hdzin-slob-dpon-lha), whose 
altar is symbolized by the <c sea of misery and whose function 
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is to remove five poisonous appearances and embody the five 
kinds of wisdom. 

The image of the Elixir Merit has twenty-one heads in seven 
storeys, each storey with three heads. The number twenty-one 
indicates the twenty-one stages on the path of perfection/ exoteric 
and esoteric, and the number seven the seven members of the 
Bodhisat road. 1 2 The faces are of different colours, red indicating 
warm-heartedness ; white, purity ; blue, constancy ; green, the 
four virtues of serenity, fierceness, growth, and power ; yellow, 
completeness in all merits ; and mixed colours, the comprehensive 
nature of all phenomena. 

The forty-two arms signify so many serene modes, each hand 
holding an image of serene type. There are two wings on the 
shoulders, the left signifying expediency and the right wisdom ; 
like a god and his consort. There are eight legs, each foot treading 
on one heavenly king and one dragon. The eight legs symbolize 
eight roads to salvation, while the eight heavenly kings symbolize 
the eight senses ; and the eight dragons the eight states of mind. 
A consort embraces him, whose name Gtum-mo-dug-hrul-nag-mo 
indicates that she is the destroyer of the three arch-enemies, 
Greediness, Anger, and Ignorance. 

Returning to Methodology, there is a distinction between what 
has been transmitted from the direct word of mouth of the masters 
from India (bkah-ma) and what is handed down from the discovery 
of the buried texts (gter-ma). As different masters have different 
emphases and different treatments, there arose two main schools, 
the Bkah-ma, Zur-iugs, and Ron-lugs. The noted masters of the 
Zur-lugs were Zur-po-che (954-?), Zur-chun-pa (1014-1074), and 
Sgro-phug-pa (1074-1134). The Ron-lugs originated with Ron- 
zom-chen-po-chos-kyi-bzan-po, contemporaneous with the Emperor 
Jen-tsung of the Sung Dynasty (1023-1063). 

The buried texts or “ treasures 55 began to be excavated during the 
reign of Kao-tsung (1127-1162) by Ni-ma-hod-zer of San (1124-?), 
to be followed by further excavations by Gu-ru Chos-kyi-dban- 
phyug between the reigns of Ning-tsung (1195-1124) and Li-tsung 

1 In the Great Yoga system there are thirteen esoteric stages on the path of 
perfection. But in Anu-Yoga there are twenty-one stages, and in Ati-Yoga or the 
Great Perfection School there are sixteen. 

2 The seven members of the Bodhisat road are : mindful, discerning, devotional, 
happy, ease, meditative, detached. 
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(1225-1264). The results of these two people are called £i upper 
and lower treasures ” (gter-kha-gon-hog). Thereafter quite a number 
of minor “ excavators 75 became known, until all these were edited 
together by Ratna Glin-pa (contemporaneous with Emperor Hsiao- 
Tsung of the Ming Dynasty, 1488-1505) with his own enormous 
excavations to be known as “ the southern treasures 77 (lho-gter). 
During the reign of Shih-Tsung (1522-1566), again, there arose out 
of a ruling family in the north a master, Rig-hdsin-rgod-kyi-ldem- 
hphyul-can, who also made many excavations and edited what is 
known as <c the northern treasures 77 (byan-gter). During the 
reign of Shen-Tsung (1573-1619) Bkra-^is-stobs-rgyal founded 
the monastery Rdo-rje-brag to expound “ the northern treasures 77 , 
and between the Ming and Ch’ing Dynasties another monastery, 
Smin-grol-glin, was founded by Hgyur-med-rdo-r j e to expound 
“ the southern treasures 57 . With these two seats of learning two 
schools became definitely established. But they are not exclusively 
concerned with the “ treasures 77 . They also teach what has 
been handed down from Indian masters (bkah-ma). 

The second class of teaching of the three internally esoteric is 
the tc assembled 77 , equivalent to Anu- Yoga. The chief treatises of 
this class are The Universal Assembled Knowledge (kun-hdus-rig-pa) 
and The Assembled Mystic Cogitation (dgons-pa-hdus-pa) . Identifica- 
tion or union w r ith the tutelaries is emphasized. This is made 
possible by primarily using one’s own arteries and the semen virile 
for the purpose of a perfect union, so that there arise happiness, 
light, and thoughtlessness. There are both teachings inherited 
from Indian masters and what is contained in the discovered 
“ treasures 77 . 

The third class deals with the “ mind 77 alone, equivalent to 
Ati-Yoga. It dispenses with images and the internal energies, 
characteristic of the above two classes of teaching, but is con- 
cerned with the realization of the true nature of the mind. The 
Ch’an School of Chinese Buddhism (or the Zen Buddhism of Japan) 
is similar in this respect. But what is unique with the Rnin-ma-pa 
is their method of attainment called 4 4 the surpassing of the upper- 
most 77 (thod-rgyal), whereby self-illumination is maintained so 
that the material body may vanish in the rainbow or in the manner 
of the colours of the rainbow, as a way of salvation or emancipation. 
Both treatises and discovered treasures are their sources of teaching. 
And this teaching is again divided into three sub-classes. 
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The first sub-class concerns the mind (sems-sde), how to realize 
the true nature of self and the world without being deceived by 
phenomenal illusions. The principal treatises of this class are 
The Garuda Bird in the Air (kbyun-chen-ldin-pa), The Universal - 
perfection King (kun-byed -r gyal-p o ) , and The Great Perfection 
(rdzogs-pa-chen-po). 

The second sub-class is the soaring into mystic perfection (klon- 
sde). After the realization mentioned above, all shackles and 
prejudices fall away, so that whatever is reflected in the mind is 
illumination and light. The mind is entirely free. There is the 
teaching of the Diamond Bridge (rdo-rje-zam-pa) and the principal 
treatise is The Effortless (bya-rtsol-med-pa). 

The third sub-class is deep instruction (man-nag-gi-sde). When 
the mind is entirely free there is Enlightenment. So the body 
may vanish in the rainbow. The teaching of this class embodies 
the Four Essences (snin-thig-ya-bzhi) and the principal treatises 
include The Supreme Power of the Lotus (padma-dban-rgyal), 
Buddha-Equanimity (sans-rgyas-miiam-sbyor), and Sound-responding 
Perfection (sgra-thal-hgyur). 

(3) Important Seats of Learning. — The most important seats of 
learning still functioning are Smin-grol-glin and Rdo-rj e-brag, of 
Tibet, and Ka-thog, Dpal-yul, Rdzogs-chen, and Zhi-chen, of 
Sikang (Kham). Of the four in Sikang the first three are the most 
important, comparable in reputation with the three monasteries 
of the Yellow Sect, the Established Church of Tibet, namely Se-ra, 
Hbras-spun and Dgah-ldan, founded in 1417, 1414, 1407. Here 
I set them forth in historical sequence together with others less 
important but of historical significance. 

Bsam-yas (Sam-yas) was the first monastery established in Tibet 
(762-6), during the reign of King Khri-sron-lde-btsan. Such original 
masters as Padma-hbyun-gnas and $anta-rakshita (Zhi-ba-htsho) 
propounded Buddhism there, and the first translation as a system 
of esoteric Buddhism was also there established. 

Mchims-phu of Bsam-yas was founded during the reign of the 
same king. The most noted persons in the Rnin-ma genealogy during 
the three stages (first, middle, and last) of transmission — Gnags- 
dzanana-kumara (contemporaneous with Khri-sron-lde-btsan), 
Gnubs-sans-rgyas-ye-§es (after 827), Zur-po-che-^a-kya-hbyun-gnas 
(954-?)— used this as their seat of teaching. Even the three masters 
of the Zur-lugs mentioned above spent some time here to propagate 
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the doctrine. But they became originators of two other 
monasteries. 

Hug-pa-luh was founded by Zur-po-che (gakya- hbyun-gnas), who 
was succeeded by Zur-chun-pa ( ges-r ab -gr ags-pa ) and Zur-gakya- 
hbyuh-gnas), who was succeeded by Zur-chun-pa (ges-rab-grags- 
pa) and Zur-gakya-sen-ge. The last founded another monastery, 
Sgro-phug, and later became known as Sgro-phug-pa. 

Ka-thog of Greater Derge, Sikang, was founded by Bka-hdam-pa- 
bde-ggegs (1122-?), 1 younger brother of Phag-mo-grub-pa of the 
White Sect (bkah-brgyud), during the reign of Kao-Tsung of the 
Sung Dynasty (1127-1162). He was a second-generation disciple 
of Sgro-phug-pa. Having assimilated much of the buried treasures, 
he belonged to the same school which later characterized Smin- 
grol-glin by being an exponent of “ the southern treasures But 
the founder of Ka-thog was not confined exclusively to the treasures. 
He also transmitted his heritage of the Indian masters, the treasures 
playing a more important role. There are about 550 monks in the 
monastery of Ka-thog, headed by a Grand Lama Dri-med-zhih-skyuh. 

Thar-pa-glih, of Bhutan, was founded by Dri-med-hod-zer (1308- 
1363) when he travelled in that country. From there the Red Sect 
or Rhih-ma-pa spread to Nepal. 

Rdo-rj e-brag, the seat of learning for “ the northern treasures ” k 
in Tibet, had its beginning in an assembly called E-wam-chos-sgar, 
organized by Bkra-gis-stobs-rgyal, a chieftain in Northern Tibet 
who had lost his power and travelled in U. The monastery was 
formally established by Padma-hphrin-las, an incarnation of Bkra- 
gis-stobs-rgyal’s son, Nag-gi-dban-phyug. Dalai V (1617-1682), 
the Lama Pope of the Yellow Sect, had a great admiration for this 
monastery. It was destroyed in 1683 by the invasion of the Jungar, 
but soon restored. 

Smin-grol-glin, the seat of learning for “ the southern treasures ” 
in Tibet, was founded in the last years of the Ming Dynasty (1628- 
1643) by Hgyur-med-rdo-rje and Nag-dban-chos-dpal, who were 
succeeded by Darma-gri. In a similar way to Rdo-rj e-brag, it was 
destroyed and restored about the same time. 

1 This is based on the notes supplied by Karma B9ad-sgrub-chos-kyi-sen-ge, 
Grand Lama of the new monastery of Mi-nag-gahs-dkar, Sikang. According to 
a history of the Rnin-ma-pa by Hjigs-med-glin-pa (1729-1798), published by the 
printing establishment at Derge, the founder is Spobs-pa-mthah-yas, son of Phag- 
mo-grub-pa’s wife’s brother. 
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Rdzogs-chen (great perfection), of Derge, Sikang, was founded 
in 1685 by Padma-rig-hdzin (1625-1697), who came from the west 
of the Golden Sand River in 1684 at the request of Nag-dban- 
bkra-§is, chief of the ruling family at Derge. It is now the most 
famous monastery of its kind, not only in Sikang, and attracts 
students from all places, including Bhutan and Nepal. The con- 
gregation is more than five hundred, and the Grand Lama an 
incarnation of the founder. 

Dpal-yul, of Greater Derge, was founded about the same time as 
Rdzogs-chen by Rig-hdzin -kun-bzan-ges-rab . And, as in Rdzogs-chen, 
its lineage follows Smin-grol-glin, seat of “ the southern treasures 99 . 
There are about six hundred monks, headed by Karma-yaii-srid . 

Zhi-chen, not far from Rdzogs-chen, branched out from it about 
1746 or later. Its founder was Zhi-chen-rab-hbyams-pa. There are 
about one hundred monks, but their relationship with Rdzogs-chen 
seems very strained. 

(4) Academic Organization . — Leaving the monasteries of Tibet 
aside, of those in Sikang only Ka-thog, Dpal-yul, and Rdzogs-chen 
have academic colleges, called Grwa sa, for the purpose of open 
discussion. Formerly such monasteries were exclusively concerned 
with esoteric teaching which was characterized by personal attain- 
ment, not by formal communication . Especially because of their 
essential doctrine of Great Perfection (rdzogs-chen) — similar to the 
Ch’an Tsung mentioned above — emphasis was laid on intuitive 
insight rather than on communicable knowledge. But such a 
practice is good only for the most gifted. So far as ordinary talents 
are concerned, these must be doctrinally prepared before they become 
capable of direct comprehension. More than a century ago Rdzogs- 
chen monastery established an academic college called grik-sen-ba - 
slob-grwa , on the initiative of Dge-mah-gzhan-phan-mthah-yas, 
for the formal teaching of exoteric as well as esoteric Buddhism. 
The Great College (slob-chen) was later added to the Assembly Hall, 
on the model of the three famous colleges or monasteries of the 
Yellow Sect in Tibet, namely Se-ra, Hbras-spun, and Dgah-ldan. 
The subject taught consists of translation of Buddha’s word and 
the commentaries of his Indian disciples, only supplemented by the 
explanations of the masters of the Rnih-ma-pa. 

About 1890 Si-tu-chos-kyi-rgya-mtsho also instituted a teaching 
college at Ka-thog. First established was the Treatise School 
(rgyud-sde-khan). Although the name implies Tantraism or esoteric 
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Buddhism, the School is not exclusively so limited. Rather this 
name was adopted because of so many esoteric images in the hall. 
In fact the School is divided into two colleges, the Teaching College 
(bgad-grwa) and the Training College (sgrub-grwa). The former 
gives formal instruction in the doctrines of exoteric as well as esoteric 
Buddhism. When the students become versed in these doctrines 
they are prepared to enter into the practical training of the latter 
in pure esoteric accomplishment such as “ empowering, genealogical 
transmission, and tutelage ” (dban-lun-khrid-gsum). This institu- 
tion was further developed under the leadership of Kun-bzan-dpal, 
who was O-rgyan-btsan-hdzin-nor-bu’s pupil. Besides these colleges 
an Ordinance College (sgrig-grwa) was established for the ordinary 
monks, who cared for neither philosophical discussion nor personal 
attainments, but had to qualify in the performance of rituals and 
a knowledge of monastic discipline. 

In the early twenties of the present century the Grand Lama, 
Mgon-bsam, of Dpal-yul, established three academic colleges at 
his own seat of learning on the pattern of the last two monasteries. 

The Grand Lama (bstan-bdag), or Living Buddha (sprul-sku), 
of each monastery is academically the President ; under him there 
are college deans or professors (mkhan-po) in charge of philosophical 
discussion, practical guidance, and religious performance. There 
are also lecturers (slob-dpon) to collaborate in tutorial work. 

The number of students differs in each monastery, being dependent 
upon the amount and source of support, such as overall and partial 
scholarships offered by the monastery, contributions to the 
monastery for religious performance, alms collected, and private 
support from each student’s family. Rdzogs-chen, for instance, 
offers thirty overall scholarships, equally divided among the students 
of Teaching and Training Colleges, out of a fund donated by the 
king of Bhutan in terms of sixty pack animals’ load of Indian 
silk. Each of these scholarships is in kind, amounting to two bales 
of barley (140 catties) and some thirty catties of butter. 

As a rule, however, in all three monasteries there are about 
forty to fifty students in a Teaching College and more than ten 
in a Training College. In the Training College of Rdzogs-chen in 
particular there are thirteen fully ordained monks known as “ the 
thirteen pure ones ” (mtshans-pa-bcu-gsum). 

Attendance is required for five years at the Teaching College, 
six at the Training College, and for an indeterminate period at the 
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Ordinance College. But the number of years may always be pro- 
longed at the wish of a student who wants to be more thoroughly 
grounded. For example, a dullard may be in the Teaching College 
for more than ten years . 1 

A boy of six or seven may be sent to the monastery to study with 
a tutor (dge-rgan) first the Tibetan alphabet (ka, kha, ga, na, etc.), 
secondly spelling, and thirdly sentence formation. He is called 
Ka-kha-pa or a beginner (grwa-ehun). Then he will study with 
a lecturer or professor the necessary formulas in religious chanting 
in praise. Not until he is sixteen is his hair shaven and he himself 
called a novice-to-be (dge-tshul-gsar-pa). When about twenty years 
old he is formally initiated into thirty-six vows and called a novice 
(dge-tshul or in Sanskrit sramanera) or a regular student (grwa-pa). 
From this time on he may attend the Teaching College as auditor. 
His regular attendance is counted only after he is fully ordained 
to be a monk (dge-slon or in Sanskrit Bhiksu) by taking two hundred 
and fifty-three vows, when called a “ student of the Teaching 
College ” (bslab-grwa-pa). As soon as his regular attendance is 
counted, he will be examined (rgyugs-len) on any chapter of religious 
works explained by his teacher. When he is advanced far enough 
by many such examinations, after a period of time he is called a 
Student-assistant (skyur-dpon), and will help guide the studies of 
his fellow-students. After the final examination he graduates from 
the Teaching College. Should he prove to be the best of all, he is 
entitled to Rab-hbyams-pa, a degree equivalent to the Ph.D., and 
receives three gifts, namely a sceptre (Indra’s thunderbolt or in 
Tibetan rdo-rje), a rdo-rje bell, and a suit of monastic garments. 
The few next best are given gifts of less importance accordingly 
until gradually the ordinary graduates are named without gifts. 
Those who fail in the final examination are punished by being tied 
up to the flag-post before the chanting hall to be publicly humiliated. 

A graduate of the Teaching College is qualified to enter the 
Training College to become a “ student of the Training College ■* 

1 In a regular college of arts of the Yellow Sect, which corresponds to the Teaching 
College of the Rnih-ma-pa, attendance is required at least for fifteen years and 
one may end his life in the first few grades without hope of ever graduating ; for 
open discussion and communicable knowledge are much more emphasized in such 
a college of the Yellow Sect than in its counterpart of the old sect, even though 
the latter tries to adapt itself to the practice of the former, as pointed out above. 
It is personal attainment rather than communicable knowledge that is considered 
important by the Rmn-ma-pa. 
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(sgrub-grwa-pa). When such a one distinguishes himself in different 
degrees, the titles of “ the self-perfecting lama 55 (sgrub-pa-bla-ma) 
and “ the perfection-instructing lama ” (sgrub-dpon-bla-ma) may 
be acquired. The former indicates self-training ; the latter the 
training of others. After graduation from these two colleges one 
is entitled to the rank of a professor (mkhan-po), being distinguished 
both academically and spiritually. Then he may either stay in the 
monastery to instruct students or become an abbot of some small 
monastery under the jurisdiction of the mother monastery. 

Take Rdzogs-chen as an actual case to illustrate the peculiar 
position of such a professor. Once thus qualified a monk forgoes 
for life the privilege of begging for alms, while the “ living Buddhas ” 
and other monks are free to do so. Furthermore, the monastery 
institutes a system of lineal religious genealogy as well as choosing 
leaders irrespective of origin. In other words, it is an academic 
combination of the principles of procreation and adoption. There 
are four academic units, for which professors are chosen from those 
who have gained the confidence of the congregation by knowledge 
and personality. They are not necessarily graduates from the 
colleges of their own monastery. There are also three units, two 
exoteric (the University College so to speak and the college endowed 
with full scholarships) and one esoteric (an assembly on the snow 
mountain), whose professors must be the lineal descendants of the 
Rmn-ma-pa, Adherents of all sects of esoteric Buddhism come' 
here to study. But any one of any sect of exoteric Buddhism 
may come to challenge the inmates of Rdzogs-chen to public 
debates. As a rule those who wish to do so may announce their 
theses and register with the monastery authorites so that they will 
be given the floor in turn to propound them and to engage others 
in debate. 

(5) Programme of Study . — In the Teaching College are studied 
the words of Buddha and the commentaries of both the esoteric 
and exoteric schools, the latter first. There are thirteen works 
belonging to exoteric Buddhism in the curriculum of study : — 

L On the Attainment of One's Own Liberation (so-sor-thar-pa). 

2. The Fundamentals of Monastic Laws (hdul-rtsa). 

3. Yasubandhu Abhidharma-koga (mnon-mdsod). 

4. Collection of Abridged Texts of the Abhidharma (kun-las-btus-pa). 

_ 5. Fundamentals of the Mean (dbu-mahi-rtsa-ba) . 

6. On the Entrance to the Mean (dbu-ma-hjug-pa). 
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7. A Treatise on Wisdom in 400 Verses (bzhi-brgya-pa). 

8. On the Entrance to the Bodhisat Practice (spyod-hjug). 

9. On Ahhisama-ya Comprehension (mhon-rtogs-brgyan). 

10, On the Distinction between the Mean and Extremes (dbu-mthah- 
rnam-hbyed). 

1L On the Nature of Things in Themselves (chos-hid -rnam-hbyed). 

12. The Most Supreme Tantrum (rgyud-bla-ma). 

13. On the Great Vehicle ( theg-chen-brgyan ) . 

These may be divided into four classes ; monastic laws, studies 
of the Lesser Vehicle, those of the Great Vehicle on the nature 
of things (dbu-ma) and on the appearance of things. Apart from 
the monastic laws, the three may be further divided into theory and 
conduct. In practice the thirteen works may be thoroughly studied 
or some may not be so studied. To take an actual example from 
Ka-thog, the following order of study may be noted : — 

1. On the Entrance to the Bodhisat Practice (spyod-hjug). 

2. Sentence Construction in Verse (tshig-lehu-bcad-pa). 

3. Clear Exposition of the Three Kinds of Monastic Laws by 

Mnah-ris-pan-chen (sdom-gsum-rnam-nes). 

4. The Five Works of Maitreya (Byams-chos-sde-lna) with com- 

mentaries. 

5. The Fundamentals of Monastic Laws (hdul-rtsa). 

6. Fundamentals of the Mean (dbu-mahi-rtsa-ba). 

7. On the Entrance to the Mean (dbu-ma-hjug-pa), 

8. A Treatise on Wisdom in 400 Verses (bzhi-brgya-pa). 

9. Collection of Treatises on the Point of View of the Mean. 
Following translations of original Indian works, the students are 

further guided by the expositions of Tibetan scholars of the Rhin- 
ma-pa. 

So far as Rdzogs-chen is concerned, there are three months each 
year devoted to the lecturing on the thirteen works mentioned 
above. The audience come with a moderately high understanding, 
although the number of students is indeterminate. In addition 
the following are included : The Gist of the Esoteric (gsah-ba-shin-po) 
and the works by Dri-med-hod-zer (1308-1363) and Mkhyen-brtse- 
hod-zer (contemporaneous with Ch’ien Lung of the Ch’ing Dynasty, 
who reigned from 1736 to 1795), such as The Essentials of Merit (yon- 
tan-mdzod) and The Wish-fulfilling Treasures (yid-bzhin-mdzod). 

After instruction in the works on exoteric Buddhism are taught 
those on esoteric Buddhism in the Teaching College. First such 
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main works as the Great Tantric Treasures (gsan-shih) and the 
Transforming Tantras (sgyu-hphrul) are explained in accordance 
with the commentaries of the Zur School (zur-lugs), which con- 
stitute the common understanding with other sects (mthun-mon-pa). 
Secondly, they are explained in accordance with the commentaries 
of the Ron School (ron-lugs) not shared by other sects (mthun-mon- 
ma-yin-pa). Thirdly, they are explained again in accordance with 
the commentaries by Klon-chen -rab-hbyams-pa (another name for 
Dri-med-hod-zer) with collateral readings in The Seven Treasures 
(mdzod-bdun), The Three Rounds of Relaxation (nal-gso-skor-gsum) 
and The Three Ways of Salvation (ran-grol-skor-gsum) , known as 
what is absolutely not shared with other sects (gin-tu-mthun-mon 
ma-yin-pa). 

As soon as a student clearly understands such esoteric and 
exoteric works he is qualified to enter the Training College, where 
he must attend for six years. For the first three years he is taught 
initiation ceremonies (dban), injunctions (lun), and tutelary instruc- 
tions (khrid), as a basis for later self-development, which, as a rule, 
takes three more years. Hence the saying, “ One stays three years 
in the open and again three years in the dark.” For private religious 
practice takes place in dark cells. 

The order of practice is first the mental creation of the images of 
the tutelaries in terms of reciting formulas and meditating on 
visions thus aroused ; secondly, the physical-mental control of 
the arteries, semen virile, etc, ; and thirdly, the realization of the 
true nature of one’s own mind. 

For the practice of the first two, one relies upon “ the three 
foundations ” (rtsa-ba-gsum), namely one’s own master (bla-ma), 
the Tutelary deity (yi-dam), and the goddess of wisdom (mkhah- 
hgro-ma or in Sanskrit Dakin!) . One must be versed in meditating 
on them and in reciting formulas to them. 

For the practice of the last one the student relies upon 44 the 
word of instruction ” (khrid-yig). This is divided into two categories. 
First the preamble (snon-hgro), and second the thing itself (dnos- 
gzhi). The preamble usually consists of Dpal-sprul’s Injunctions 
of Kun-tu-bzah-'po, which is similar to Tson-kha-pa’s The Graded 
Course on the Bodhisat Road, and may be taught before one is 
initiated into esoteric Buddhism. Instruction is given differently 
to different students. Nowadays it is usually based on The Com - 
vrehensive Sumremp Wislnm. 
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When a student graduates from the Training College, he is qualified 
to be a professor if he wishes. But, if he aspire to further self- 
development, he may travel around to visit more advanced masters 
for more enlightened guidance. 

(6) Business Organization . — Both academic and business organiza- 
tion are ultimately under the central control of the Grand Lama 
(bstan-bdag) of the monastery, who is always a Living Buddha 
(sprul-sku), although there may be quite a number of Living Buddhas 
in one monastery who do not have administrative duties. So far as 
the business organization of a monastery is concerned, there are 
two aspects : the religious and the administrative. 

The religious aspect of monastic business organization is under 
the direction of the Grand Lama, the professors (mkhan-po) and the 
chief priest (rdo-r j e-slob-dpon) . It is this priest who presides over 
religious ceremonies. He must qualify not only in personal attain- 
ments but in learning and personality. Under him there are a 
number of leaders in chanting (dbu-mdzad), some attendants for 
the offerings (mchod-dpon), and one disciplinarian (chos-khrims). 
The last is not only present at religious ceremonies, there is one 
in each of the different colleges to enforce proper conduct by the 
monks. Apart from the main chanting hall in a monastery there 
are special quarters for the worship of the Protectors of Religion. 
And there are monks particularly assigned to take care of such 
temples. 

The administration of monastic business is in charge of the Grand 
Lama and one regent (dgon-dpon). The regent’s duties are shared 
by a committee of elders (rgan-pa), under whom there are a number 
of assistant messengers. There is one treasurer (phyag-mdzod) 
directly under the Grand Lama to take care of his private property 
and of the monastery’s public property. Under the treasurer are 
a steward (gner-pa) and some twenty accountants (spyi-pa or spyi- 
gso) for the actual management of all properties, either by invest- 
ment in trade or by loans to laymen on interest. The profit or 
interest thus incurred is to be used for expenditure on the repair 
of the monastery, the making of images, the cutting of wooden 
blocks for the printing of the scriptures, the subsidising of students, 
and on religious ceremonies, relief, medicine, and the disposal of 
the dead. The source of income is from livestock, trade, land rent, 
and contributions from believers. 

All these offices are filled by monks appointed by the Grand Lama. 
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The term of office is either three years, four years, or five years. 
It is not fixed. For the appointment is really based on a nomination 
resulting from public votes of the inmates of the monastery. Officers 
may be re-elected, so that they may be appointed again and again 
to serve the congregation. 

The officers do not serve only individually. As a rule there are 
standing committees for particular functions, and all these may 
have joint meetings to deliberate on issues of public concern. 
Thus the business organization has the combined features of 
democracy and dictatorship. Furthermore, to safeguard the welfare 
of the monastery against external troubles some important personage 
such as a chieftain is usually invited to serve as a patron or the lay 
“ protector of religion ”. 

(7) Public Festivities are part of the monastic religious ceremonies. 
But those performed daily within the monastery are not of interest 
to the public. Those performed on a larger scale and often in 
costumes are occasions to attract crowds of lay folk. They not 
only serve a religious purpose but provide recreation for the order 
and for the people. Often they are of such seasonal importance 
that a great deal of trade and other economic activities centre 
round them. The dates of these public festivities may differ in 
different monasteries, but approximately are as follows : — 

On the first day of the first moon the New Year (lo-gsar) is 
celebrated at a Great Prayer meeting. 

On the eighteenth and nineteenth of the first moon there is a 
preliminary Sacred Dance of the Diamond Pike (Phur-pa) called 
the “ Lesser Pike ” (Phur-chun). On the twenty-eighth and twenty- 
ninth the formal performance to represent the deity takes place 
and is called the “ Greater Pike ” (Phur-chen). In some monasteries 
the Diamond Pike is not presented. But instead the “ one hundred 
most supreme serene and angry tutelaries ” of the Great Yoga 
mentioned in Section 2 are staged. It is only the great monasteries 
that are well enough equipped to do this on such a scale. 

On the twenty-second of the second moon the dance of worship 
(sgrub-mchod) takes place to personify the Eighty Methodological 
Tutelaries (§ 2 supra). 

In the third moon the rite of offering to the mountain and river 
gods (bswa-yul) is observed to pray for the peace and welfare of 
the country. 

From the first to the fifteenth of the fourth moon is the period 
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of silent fasting (smyim-gnas) to worship the Eleven-headed 
Avalokita. For monks in training there is an initiation ritual after 
this period. 

On the tenth of the sixth or seventh moon there is the Tenth 
Day Observance (tshes-beu) to personify in Sacred Dance the 
eight manifestations of the Lotus-born or Padma-hbyun-guas 
(gu-ru-mtshan-brgyad ) . For it is said that the Master desired to 
come on every tenth of each moon to this world for the benefit of 
sentient beings. So his followers in Tibet have instituted the Tenth 
Day Observance. Theoretically any tenth day will do. But it is 
considered especially important to observe it on the particular 
tenth of the moon in the year in which it happens that the three 
(day, moon, year) are designated simultaneously by the monkey 
of the twelve animal symbols. 1 Thus while every tenth of each 
moon is religiously commemorated, it is on the particular tenth 
of a particular year that such a Sacred Dance is performed. 

On the eighteenth and nineteenth of the ninth moon the demon- 
suppression ceremony (linga-sgral) is observed. All the enemies 
of Buddhism are supposed to be spiritually imprisoned in the 
figures made of barley meal mixed with butter (gtor~ma). These 
figures are mutilated in the Sacred Dance to simulate the destruction 
of enemies. 2 This feature may accompany any other annual Sacred 
Dances, when it is called “ the cutting of barley-meal figures ” 
(gtor-ma-brgyag) . 

On the fourteenth and fifteenth of the eleventh moon a ceremony 
is observed to celebrate the winter solstice (ni-log). 

The twenty-ninth day of the twelfth moon is the occasion to 
make offerings to commemorate the end of the month and the 
end of the year (lo-zad-zla-zad-dgu-gtor), The idea is that with 
such a happy ending of the season the deities are to be praised and 
sentient beings are to be given gifts. So, for self-interest as well as 
altruism, prayers are made for peace and blessing. 

(8) Remarks in Conclusion . — Denominational differences are 
ordinarily stressed by the less informed, according to the observa- 
tion of learned lamas, for whom they are only so many means of 

1 The order is : mouse, ox, tiger, rabbit, dragon, snake, horse, sheep, monkey, 
chicken, dog, and pig. Days, months, and years are marked consecutively by these 
symbols in combination with ten other symbols, forming cycles of 60. 

2 This is the ordinary or crude interpretation. More sophisticated interpretation 
is offered by learned lamas. The figures are the materialistic symbolization of 
inner enemies such as anger, greed, and ignorance. 
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suiting the different levels of student aspirants. As heritage and 
culture are not identical for all, there is no one method to induce 
everyone to develop a full personality. To give everybody a chance 
different methods and viewpoints are offered in Buddhism. But 
the fundamental purpose is always eventual salvation. It is common 
knowledge that Hinayana, or the Lesser Vehicle, is the means 
to effect individual salvation, while Mahayana, or the Great Vehicle, 
makes it possible for the individual to help others to save themselves. 

It is less obvious in the case of esoteric and exoteric teachings. 
Why esoteric ? Because those who are not prepared are most likely 
unable to understand it and liable to abuse it. Jesus remarked 
that to the public He used figurative speech, but to His disciples 
He spoke the truth. This is not only true with every religion, but 
also with everyday practice of the discreet, who speak in accordance 
with the understanding of the audience. But in Tibetan Buddhism, 
which represents the later development of Buddhism in India, 
there are so many monstrous images, especially those in sexual 
embrace, that all sorts of misunderstandings are the result. These 
images, say conscientious students, are survivals of primitive 
worship of sex. In any religion w r e can trace many symbols of 
phallic worship and so on. So, too, it may be said that the Christian 
practice of expressing thanks to the Lord before every meal is a 
survival of primitive culture, when human control over nature was 
too limited to ensure an adequate supply of food. But this historical 
attribution does not explain the function of Christian prayer in 
modern life So also, however true may be the anthropomorphic 
interpretations of esoteric Buddhism, they do not help us to under- 
stand the mental processes of lamas who practise it to-day. 

According to the learned lamas exoteric Buddhism is a way of 
renunciation, in which wisdom is acquired by knowing the evils 
and impermanence of the phenomenal world. It is an effort to lift 
oneself up in spite of the material bondage to which one is subjected 
by being born in a material body. Esoteric Buddhism, no matter 
whether or not originating from primitive conditions, is theoretically 
more advanced than exoteric Buddhism because whatever is given 
is taken for granted, and effort is made to utilize the given as a 
means for intellectual insight and spiritual development. Thus 
the lifting-up process is no longer in spite of the material body, but 
rather because of it. Theorists of the esoteric school ridicule the 
exoteric idealists by comparing the renunciation of the latter to 
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searching for the shadow while what brings it about is denied 
existence. Once the dichotomy between body and mind is assumed 
there is no end of trouble. It makes no difference whether the body 
or the mind is given preponderant importance. If 44 suchness ” 
of whatever is is the starting-point, it is as real as natural to view 
everything impartially without prejudice and misconception. 
When one is free from prejudice and misconception, one is Freedom 
itself. This is what salvation or emancipation or eternity means. 
According to a passage in one esoteric text, we are told : 44 Good 
fellows, basically whatever is is. Suchness, including yourself, is not 
intrinsically entangled, why should you try to disentangle yourself ? 
It is not intrinsically deluded, why should you seek truth apart 
from it ? ” In another passage it is said, 44 Behaviour without 
understanding is blind. Understanding without practice is shallow. 
When both are one, you have self-control.” This self-control is, 
of course, not repression but liberation. No lazy people may enjoy it. 
It is the result of right endeavour or realism in thought and action. 

The idea of gaining control through adjustment to the given 
by means of proper understanding and practice is generally known 
as the scientific attitude. But in the realm of phenomena concerning 
man, either individually or socially, the attitude lags behind in the 
process of becoming scientific. We are only beginning to see that 
society cannot be changed by individuals who denounce it. Those 
who want to develop it to a higher level must take society at its 
true value and participate in its activities instead of passing 
judgments and standing aloof from it. In this respect the esoteric 
teaching of Buddhism takes a similar stand with regard to the 
world and the self. Again, we are only beginning in psycho-analysis 
to fathom potential energy deep within ourselves. But one thing 
is clear already. There is no use in repression, and it is possible 
to redirect our energies through sublimation. Traditional moral 
philosophy and general exoteric Buddhism may end in repression, 
while esoteric Buddhism dares to stare at reality and consciously 
works for sublimation, if necessary. 

Returning to the monstrous images again, the idea is to call up 
within oneself whatever there is by meditating on them. For 
example, the angry expression of the images calls to mind anger 
within. So also with lust, greed, ignorance, jealousy, and so on. 
Taking these for granted, one may try to put them in their proper 
place. This means a well-rounded personality. Then in the last 
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stage the images become unnecessary, and whatever there is within 
the body may be freely directed. When this self-direction becomes 
spontaneous it is self-caused, free from causation or the wheel of 
life : in other words it is Nirvana here and now. 
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Hebrew Studies 


By G. R. DRIVER 

T HE purpose of this article is to collect a number of examples 
of two or three Hebrew constructions which seem hitherto 
to have beenincorrectlyexplained or missed and to see if a satisfactory 
explanation can be found of any or all of them. 

I. In Ugaritic poetry, when a pronominal suffix is attached to 
one noun, its force may be carried through to the parallel noun, 
which may then dispense with the corresponding suffix. 

In such cases the suffix may be attached to the first noun alone, 
as in — 

hnh . . . srs “ his son . . . (his) scion ” (2 D. i, 26) 
srsk . . . r’es “ thy root . . . (thy) head ” (1 D. iii, 53-4) 
srh . . . ql“ her song . . . (her) voice ” (4 AB. iii, 25-7) 

Ibh . . . kbd “ her heart . . . (her) liver ” (5 AB. i 26) ; 
or to the second noun alone, as in — 
rgm . . . hwth “ (his) speech ... his word ” (3 AB. a6 ; ID. iii, 
35-6) 

bhnr “ with (his) wine ” . . . bmskh “ with his mead ” (5 AB. i 


16-7) 







bt... 

, huh “ 

(his) house . . 

. his 

temple 5 

’(2D. i, 

26-7) 

-p‘n . 

..gh“ 

(his) foot . . . 

his voice ” (2 

D. ii, 11- 

-12) 

r’e& . 

. . qdqdy tc (my) head 

. . . my pate 

” (2 D. vi, 36) 

hi . . 

. pnh 6 

‘ (her) loin . . 

. her 

face ” (2 

AB. ii, 

17-18 ; 5 AB. 

iii, 48-9). 






mile . 

. . drkth u (his) kingdom . 

. . his dominion 5 

’ (2 K. vi, 37-8, 


52-3). 

There appears to be a number of instances also of this idiom, 
hitherto unrecognized, in Hebrew poetry. 

Here again the suffix may be attached only to the first noun, 
as in — 

noa . . . non “ his loyalty . . . (his) word ” (Ps. Ixxvii, 9) 
TQ2 . . . 1S72T “ his salvation . . . (his) glory ” (Ps. Ixxxv, 10) 
tm» - • . "pXS “ thy flock ” . . . “ (thy) herds ” (Prov. xxvii 
23) ; 
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or only to the second noun, as in — 

DST"! . . . nrrn “ driving (them) on . . . pursuing them ” (Ps. 
xxxv, 5-6) 

■"jriTIftK • . . Hon “ (thy) loyalty ” “ thy faithfulness 55 

(Ps. Ixxxix, 3) 

. . . *pa “ (their) prey ” . . . “ their food ” (Ps. civ, 21). 
An extension of this idiom may be recognized in such passages as — * 

xnm fba Ppi man 


“ surely thou didst speak in my ears 
and I heard the voice of (thy) words ” (Jb. xxx, 8) 

noTi Tbb ism snmnaa mm pb 

“ therefore he taketh knowledge of their works 
and turneth (them) upside down, that they are destroyed ” 

(Jb. xxxiv, 25) ; 


and 


mas vbv pin: (for ptrp) ns span iror 


“ a gin shall take hold of (his) heel, 
snares shall lay hold on him 55 (Jb. xviii, 9) 

ima nbwb mix mm . . . nss (for mas> inar ptsb 

“ that (my) liver 1 may sing psalms unto thee . . . 

0 Lord my God, I will confess thee for ever ” (Ps. xxx, 13). 

The examples of this idiom are too frequent to allow them to 
be dismissed as copyist’s errors, if only because the Ugaritic texts 
are singularly free from mistakes, and the only possible explanation 
of it is that the sense of the pronoun must be carried through from 
the noun that has it to the parallel noun that is without it. That 
the ancient Yss. of the O.T. do not recognize this rule but provide 
both of two such parallel nouns with the pronominal suffix 2 is no 
proof that both suffixes may have stood in the original text ; for 
the idiom of the languages in which they are written will not have 
tolerated what is to Western eyes so intolerable an ellipse. 

II. The rules of the agreement between subject and attribute 
or predicate in the Hebrew language are generally well known, but 
there are certain apparent exceptions which have not received 
the attention that they deserve or have not yet been satisfactorily 
explained. 

1 See p. 175, n. 2. 2 Cf . Lam. iii, 66 (Serat.. Taro- ^ 
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L There is a well-known construction in the Semitic languages 
whereby the verb, when it precedes the subject, is not made to 
agree with it but stands in its simplest form 1 , the singular masculine 
third person, as in— 

•6“2t Tw-te mrr nana vm 

“ and the blessing of the Lord was upon all that he had ” 

(Gen. xxxix, 5). 

This construction, in which rm serves as a mere copula, though 
similar in external form, is different from that in which it is the 
substantive verb, as in — 
mW3 VF let there be lights" (Gen. i, 14), 

where it predicates coming into being or existence. The verb is 
treated as invariable in both these constructions because the gender 
and number of the subject, not having yet been mentioned, are 
in a manner of speaking still unknown. 

An extension of this last idiom is found with the substantive 
verb, whereby ITH or JTJT, as the case may be, remains uninflected 
even though the noun expressing that of which the existence is 
predicated precedes it, as in — 

rrn na^sn ma ran vm 

“ and the sun was setting, and there was darkness ” (Gen. xv, 17) 

■iTbi mb hyp nm npn 

“there shall be one law for you and for the sojourner 99 (Numb, ix, 14) 

'b rm rra m 

“ there were home-born (slaves) belong to me ” (Eccl. ii, 7) 

ib rrrr man nsna rm 

“ there shall be two shoulder-pieces joined (attached) to it ” 

(Exod. xxviii, 7). 

In this construction the predicative term is normally indefinite 
(cf. Exod. xii, 49 xxviii, 32 Numb, xv, 29 Deut. xviii, 2 
xxv, 13-15 Ezek. xlv, 10-11 2 Ohron. xvii, 13), but it is 
apparently also occasionally determined by the definite article, as 
in — 

aa*? nvr nrm rana 

1 The verb is not affected by a predicate that precedes it (Lev. xxiv, 5 
Is. xxiv, 12) ; s. p. 167. 
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“ and there shall be the (other) four parts for you ” (Gen. xlvii, 24) ; 
here, however, the verb maybe construed with the numeral J72HK 
which is singular in form though plural in sense. 1 

The rule by which the copulative verb by attraction agrees 
occasionally with the predicate instead of the subject, as in — 

rrm □ npa 

“ speckled ones shall be thy wage ” (Gen. xxxi, 8) 
and in- — 

rraa mv bm ion 


a the flower becomes a ripening grape ” (Is. xviii, 5), 
is different but does not call for discussion, as it is well known 
(cf. Lev. xxv, 32, 33). 2 

2. The agreement in gender between subject and predicate may 
be disregarded if anything intervenes between them. 

The intervening factor may be an independent clause, 3 as in — 

□to 1 ? rrm . . . nnna ib iron nnr rune ms? 

Q'-ab 

“ thou shalt make tw r o golden rings for it under the crown 
thereof . . . and they shall be for places for staves ” 

(Exod. xxx, 4); 


or a relative clause, as in — 

rrn mm msa mas? im r»rn pan 

“ this stone, which I have set up (as) a pillar, shall be God’s house ” 

(Gen. xxviii, 22) ; 


or the relative particle, as in — 

rbtito ntwr ~im nraan 

the meal-offering that is made of these things JJ (Lev. ii, 8) ; 
or the copula, as in — 

~\b ]nn interna 

“ what is thy petition, that it may be granted unto thee ? ” (Esth. 
v,6); 


1 In the same way feminine nouns are occasionally treated as masculine if they 
are such in form, as in 1DN Q1HH 44 the deep said ” (Jb. xxviii, 14), unless this 
ought to be changed to DYin to accord with the usual rule of Semitic 

grammar (see p. 175) ; cf. nttfJT (Ct. v, 14). 2 S. p. 166, n. 1. 

3 In the case of the explanation may be that the masc. replaces the fern, 
gender K ard. avveaiv, as in imp .TiT 31^0 . . - iTUD pip mpn T3 WB3 
10B pw (Lev. ii, 1 ; cf. v, 1 XX, 6). 
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or a prepositional phrase, as in — 

nvr -psah run 

“ knowledge shall be pleasant to thy soul ” (Prov. ii, 10), 

bp: pah run 

“ knowledge is easy to an understanding man ” (Prov. xiv, 6), 

spr •ysbis rm _ 

“ the spirit 1 would fail before me ” (Is. Ivii, 16), 

mm d*i» npst 

“ a cry is heard among the nations ” (Jer. 1, 46) ; 
or the object, as in — 

isp ' 1 ubso isn? 

<c his arm harvests the ears 55 2 (Is. xvii, 4), 

laser cros? 'snr 

“ mine arms shall judge the peoples ” 2 (Is. li, 5) ; 
or a noun in the genitive case, as in — 

apio ]rr dt» min 

“ a man’s fear brings a snare ” (Prov. xxix, 25), 

inbna bzby btk rm 

“ a man’s spirit 1 will sustain his infirmity ” (Prov. xviii, 14), 

W IpE? 

“ a lying tongue 3 hates acquittal ” 3 (Prov. xxvi, 28), 

nrtxn mi an 

“ the other wing of the cherub ” 4 (2 Chr. iii, 11) ; 

i See p. 170. 2 See p. 174. 

3 No sense can be made of the M.T.’s *P3*7 “its (?) crushed ones As then 

the parallel 7117*713 “ ruin 55 suggests an abstract noun, with which the LXX’s 
aAytfaa agrees, I tentatively propose * n 137[ “ declaring innocent, acquittal ”. 

Such a form does not actually occur but is legitimately derived from the Aram. 
VI = Hebr. Pi 37 “ purged, declared innocent ” (Dalman), while the form with 

1 instead of 7 will be due to Aramaic influence ; possibly indeed **’737 ought to 

be restored in the text, although the whole proverb may well be of Aramaic origin. 
There is, however, some evidence that 713*7 may have crept into the Hebrew 
language beside the correct 7137 by the time of the LXX; for they twice mis- 
translate N31 “ crushed ” as 713*7 = *737 “ was pure, purified ” (Is. liii, 10 
Jer. xliv, 10). So Syr. |o> and ]b] and Hebr. *7*7,3 and *773 exist side by side. 
However this may be, the sense of the proverb seems to be that a false accuser 
or slanderer hates to see his victim cleared while a flatterer brings about the ruin 
of anyone whom he praises. 

* Beside milSn p33H (ibid., 11, 12). 
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or a pronominal suffix, as in — 

"iKft nxr irvnrK 

“ thy latter end shall greatly increase ” 1 (Jb. viii, 7) ; 
or a conjunction, as in — 

rran nrr~m 'mb 

<e surely my tongue shall not murmur deceit 75 (Jb. xxvii, 4) 2 ; 
or the negative particle, as in — 

nbv'-xh min 

ec a razor shall not come up on his head 75 (Jud. xiii, 5), 

“ a witless soul is not good 55 (Prov. xix, 2), 

nar*6 m 

“ an unfanned fire 77 (Jb. xx, 26, si vera lectio ). 

Naturally several of these factors may operate simultaneously, 
as in — 

t m m: *6 ]mrr nop 

“ the bow of Jonathan was not turned back 77 (2 Sam. i, 22), 

non *6 pon nnss 

<c the cruise of oil did not fail 77 (1 Ki. xvii, 16), 

mart otto* nznp 

“ drawing nigh unto God is good for me 77 (Ps. Ixxiii, 28). 

Further, the first predicate may agree with the subject and 
subsequent predicates may not agree with it, as in — 

rvnn mas innaa jam -man nnro rao rbna mn 

“ and a great wind came from across the desert and smote the 
four corners of the house 77 (Jb. i, 19), 
when rao is in immediate contact with the subject and therefore 
agrees with it, while is separated from it and is left in the 
simplest, i.e. the masculine, form. 3 

1 Not DWpar Drrnmx (Prov. ii, 15), since the fem. plur. form comes from 
a masc. sing., not fem., form. 

2 Not in Jb. xxxvi, 18, where fiDf! seems to be an error for (Budde). 

3 The explanation of cpn . . . dwsi -[b to . . . •p man nnna bw® 

ina^n b=> omNDsa “ Sheol beneath is astir for thee . . ., rousing the dead for 
thee . . . (and) raising up all the kings of the nations from their thrones ” (Is. xiv, 9) is 
not so easy, since the first predicate agrees with the noun, though separated from 
it, while only the second and third predicates do not agree with it. The con- 
struction may perhaps be analogous to that in plffl ITH (see p. 170) or 

Wpn may be an error of vocalization for DOpH (Biekell) ; alternatively finflD 
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Note on .fTH * Wind, Spirit 9 

One or other of these rules gets rid of all except eight of 
the passages in which HIT “ wind, spirit ?? seems to be masculine. 
Either the verb precedes the noun ( passim ) or the noun is not in 
immediate contact with the predicate (Exod. x, 13, 19 2 Sam. 
xxiii, 2 I Ki. xviii, 12 xix, 11 xxii, 21 2 Ki, ii 16 Is. Ivii, 
16 Jer. iv, 12 Ezek. xix, 12 xxvii, 26 Hos. iv, 12 Ps. li, 12 
Prov. xviii, 14 Jb. iv, 15 xx, 3 xli, 8 Lam. iv, 20). The remaining 
passages are mistranslated (s. p. 175, n. 1). These are DTI2773 ITH 
“ a spirit of destruction ” (Jer. li, I), CP^StZ? ITS FTP “ a wind 
of scorching heat of (= from) the dunes ” (Jer. iv, 11, where TO 
is a noun), bsh nna nn “ a spirit of one (kind) is in all ” 
(Ecci. iii, i9), T33 mi “ the breath of one that is 

mighty are the words of thy mouth ” (Jb. viii, 2), . . . nn 
^ K*CP a a wind shall come full (= in full force) ... . . for 
me (Jer. iv, 12, where is an adverb ; cf. Jer. xii, 6 Nah. i, 
io), man *6i -jbin rm “ going like the w T ind and not 
returning 55 (Ps. Ixxviii, 39, where nn is in the acc. case ; cf. 
Mic. ii, 11 Hab. i, 11), and (Luzzatto with Hebr. MSS.) """O 
imp Kin mm mis Km m “ for with His mouth He 
commanded and with His spirit He gathered them 55 (Is. xxxiv, 
16, when nnrs and inn are in the acc. case indicating the 
organ; s.p, 174 n. 3). If these translations are accepted, only 
mm nKQ I 1703 mm (Numb, xi, SI) is left, and here 1703 
may be corrected to 17103 (cf. Ezek. i 14, for the subject before 

the verb) or 1703 mm HKD HP may be read (for the lima 
suggests textual uncertainty ; cf. Ezek. vii, 27). 

Again, a masculine pronominal suffix occasionally resumes a 
feminine noun after an interval, as in — 

Kon rbs w*6i Tnaanrnx naan 

“ and they shall keep my charge and not bear guilt for it ” 

(Lev. xxii, 9) 

irrn&n . . . nann-nK on nan npn 

“ and Hananiah the prophet took the yoke . . . and broke it ” 

(Jer. xxviii, 10, cf. x, 2) ; 

but most of the instances of this class are easily emended. 1 

, 1 So TPS may be corrected to i"P0 in . . .raranb rtara 'sms nymx 
7XT rpEH . . . (1 Ki. v, 30-1). 
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Occasionally the intervening word is itself of tiie feminine gender, 
as in— 

bbp ntzms JWD “ like the sparkle of burnished copper ” (ESzek. i, 7) 
and in 

qox nms nr. a mp 

“ getting understanding is rather to be chosen than silver ” 

(Prov. xvi, 16) ; 

but in the first passage bbp may be a noun, when the phrase will mean 
“ like the sparkle of the bronze of a boss ’\ x and in the second passage 
nra r\13p ought perhaps to be altered to nMSp i3p or nip T , as 
the parallel HMn Hip, which ought probably to be read nip 

(Stade), suggests. 1 2 

There appears to be one example of this disregard of congruence 
where the subject is a dual noun and the predicate a singular instead 
of a plural verb, namely — 

twriaa “jstM rrnnm DftfrK!T naaa p-ia 

“ (as for) the earth, bread cometh out of it and its under parts are 
turned up as (by) fire ” (Jb. xxviii, 5) ; 
if this is the right explanation of the forms of fim and similar 
words before pronominal suffixes. 3 

The same disregard of congruence is seen in the case of plural 
constructions under identical conditions, as in — 

m'T nan n-*]K msnn n^m m? 

£< the sacrifice of wicked men is an abomination ; how much more 
when he brings it with evil intent ? ” (Prov. xxi, 27) 

bw d-ik mma va 

££ the lofty looks of man are brought low ” (Is. ii, 11) 

nana aiaa 

££ a false balance is not good 55 (Prov. xx, 23) 

ket ins? rbDK 

££ the eaters thereof shall bear his iniquity ” (Lev. xix, 8) 

nar mb rr^na 

££ the profaners thereof shall surely be put to death ” (Exod* xxxi, 14) 

1 Driver in Bibl., xix, 20 ; cf. Jer. xx, 9, where goes not with t&KD 
D15Q but with ,, nD2mi and must be vocalized 1ST37 “ burning heat ” (Driver 
in JQR N.S., xxviii, 114-15}. 

2 The misreading is perhaps due to a recollection of HS’D H3p H2p 

(Prov. iv, 5). 

3 Driver in JT8 ., xxxiv, 377-8, and ZD MG., xci, 346 ; cf. Barth, ibid., xlii. 
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nay T222 D’pns 

“ righteous men are confident as the young lion ” (Prov. xxviii, 2) 

yiW 1722 W 

“ the haters of unjust gain shall live long ” (Prov. xxviii, 16) 

Vm* p2®n man® 

“ the fields of Heshbon languish ” {Is. xvi, 8) 

n®s? 16 mans? 

“ the fields yield no fruit ” (Hab. iii, 17) 

n?3& mi wi 

“ the bowels of a wicked man are cruel ” (Prov. xii, 10). 1 

There are also several passages in which a plural participle with 
a pronominal suffix takes a predicate in the singular number, as in — 

7 m T3"Gfii *rm imx 

“ they that curse thee are accursed 
and they that bless thee are blessed ” 

(Gen. xxvii, 29 ; cf. Numb, xxiv, 9) 

m2*' 

“ all that eat of it shall be cut off ” (Lev. xvii, 14) 

ms bzw rrarw 

“ they that love her shall eat her fruit ” (Prov. xviii, 21) 

mi ps mm 

(i they that would keep her keep the wind ” (Prov. xxvii, 16) 

bhwn rmi 

“ its creditors are despiteful ” (Is. iii, 12) 

imn man 

“ they that grasp her are made happy ” (Prov. iii, 18). 

The construction here is commonly explained as based on a 
distributive use of the singular number 2 ; but, as it differs in 
no material respect from that in “iKft iT® 1 ’ “jn^nK (Jb. viii, 7), 
a common explanation must be sought for both constructions. 

1 There is no reason to suppose that "max is indeclinable ; for in the only 
other passage where a plural form may be thought necessary the predicate precedes 
the subject and may therefore naturally not be declined (Jer. 1, 42). 

2 As though "VPIX "pTlX means “ thy cursers (each) is accursed ” (see Kautzsch- 
Cowley, Hebr. Gr., §145/). 
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The lapse of congruence here discussed can be illustrated from 
sporadic instances in the late cognate languages. Such are the Mandaic 1 

hdsdbtd minneh 5 did lan “ a thought came to us from him ”, 

Ml nismdtd dndpqd . . . nistkin “ all the souls that came forth . . . 
found dwelling places ”, 

hwo U sdhdd “ be ye a witness for me ”, 
and the Ethiopic 2 

c eiawa za-ijefari “ trees which bear fruit ” ; 

but the instances seem to be too few or too diverse to serve as the 
basis of a general rule. 3 * They suggest, however, that the Hebrew 
examples reflect a genuine usage and are not mere textual errors. 

The ancient Vss. usually imply a predicate or attribute agreeing 
with the subject, but they cannot be cited as supporting emendation ; 
for the languages at any rate of the LXX and the Vulgate do not 
tolerate such grammatical vagaries. 

One possible explanation of this apparent grammatical anomaly 
is that the predicate agrees with the real or implied subject, 

e.g* that arts is the real subject with which bdyzr agrees in rm 

in^rra bibs' art* (Prov. xviii, 14); but there are so many 
instances where there is no suitable or available word to supply such a 

subject, e.g. in miO (Jud. xiii, 5), that 

such an explanation must be regarded as untenable. Alternatively, 
that the predicate or attribute agrees with the word with which it 
comes into immediate contact, as in 27EH *73Pn (Prov. xii, 

io) and inn nnr pert? (Josh, vii, 21), is an equally untenable 
explanation ; for, while it will account for the gender of 
and •m in these instances, there are many where it is impossible, 

e.g. in £803 D*KQ npjJT (Jer. 1, 46) and pTHl P6n3 ITH 
(1 Ki. xix, 11). There is only one factor common to all the passages 
here collected, that several words or even a single word intervenes 
between subject and predicate or attribute so that they cease to be 
in immediate contact with one another ; the sole plausible explan- 
ation then is that in such an event the rule of congruence may be 
relaxed. 

1 Noldeke, Mand, Gr. } 418-19, 422. 

2 Dillmann-Crichton, Eth. Gr ., 500-1. 

3 Assyrian examples, such as sittum rihat nisi elisu imqut “ sleep that is poured 
on men fell upon him ” (Thompson, Gilgamish, 37, iii/iv, 70) must not be cited 

(Brockelmann, GVGJSS ., ii, § 103a), since imqut for tamqut may be due to Babylonian 

infill fin nft 
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Obviously some of the instances here quoted may be otherwise 
explained. Thus and 'pE?*? and mi may occasionally have 
been treated secundum formam as masculine nouns, 1 and 21£D may 
be not the adjective “ good ”, but the substantive “ good thing ” 
(cf. Gen.xlix, 15) ; the masculine verb in 1BSET □’’I227 ’’VIT (Is. li, 
5) may be due to the well-known dislike of the plural feminine forms, 2 
and lint -)2jT CPbDSt (Is. xvii, 4) may be translated ££ with bis 
arm he harvests the ears ”. 3 In such cases the construction is 
ambiguous. 

The exceptions to this rule are so few that the text may be suspected ; 
so pan man nnsft “ sin crouches at the door ” (Gen, iv, 7) may 
be an error for pmn riKian n T&b (Dillmann with Vulg.’s aderit) 
by haplography or for pm Tinth n&En by erroneous transposition 
of words, which is exceedingly common, being due to the desire to 
introduce a word, accidentally omitted, into the text without making 
an erasure. 

A similar idiom may be detected in the case of a noun and an 
adjective in an attributive position, as in — 

iriK 2HT TIE^ 

“ one wedge of gold 55 (Josh, vii, 21), 

" prrn rfrna mi 

££ a great and strong wind ” (1 Ki. xix, 11), 

*T»sn rrs f 

“ in a dry and weary land ” (Ps. Ixiii, 2), 
where a noun in the genitive case or even the copula suffice to 
break the connection. 

An instructive comparison may now be drawn between n3nn""^2 

mnn im a ki. vm, 38) and -ie?k rmrn^a 

our^ mm (2 Chr. vi, 29) “ every supplication that is made 
by every man ” ; for it shows that the abnormal construction is late. 

1 See p. 167, n. 1. So the Fr. mode, which is properly masculine like the Lat. 
modus , is also feminine according to its form, though in a different sense. 

2 Cf. Kautzsch-Cowley, Mr. Gr., § 145p) ; cf. Jer. xlix 16, where 
is in the ace. case (s. * J.Q.R,’ N.S. xxviii, 125). 

3 In this construction the organ is not a secondary subject in the nomin. case 
(Kautzsch-Cowley, § 14Al~m), but a limitative term in the accus. case describing 
the organ, as the corresponding Arabic construction shows, for example, in jj JiJ 

s bah surely see it with the eye of certainty” (Qur., cii, 7) ; 
cf. Ace. er4 Ubbasu or ina libbisu limuttam ikpud “ the eagle plotted evil in its 
heart ” (Langdon, Etana 17 30 18 14 ). 
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This conclusion agrees with the fact that, although a few examples 
can be found in pre-Exilic texts, the majority occur in the exilic 
or post-exilic periods. Possibly then the usage here discussed is 
a colloquialism that has gradually made its way into the written 
language and has survived there in spite of the harmonizing 
activities of the Massoretes. 1 

Other examples may be cited, where the intervening element is 
the copula (Esth. v, 3 ix, 12), the negative particle (Exod. xii, 16 
II Ki. xvii, 9 Is. xxviii, 25 Jer. xxiii, 10 Ezek. xxi, 32 Mai. ii, 6 Jb. 
vi, 10), the relative particle (Lev. xv, 15 Is. xiv, 3), a genitive 
noun (Exod. xxxvii, 29 Numb, xvi, 29), an adjective (Is. xxi, 2 
II Chr. xvii, 13), several words or a clause (Lev. vi, 7-8 Numb, 
v, 9 xxxvi, 3 II Ki. xix, 30 I Chr. ii, 48 Jer. iv, 18 v, 10 
xlix 16 Mic. i, 9 Zach. xiii, 7 ; also, si vera lectio , Dent, xvii, 19 
Ezek. ii, 9 Jb. xxxvi, 16). The few exceptions are due to mis- 
understanding (Is. xvii, 1, where TJ7Q HOIS pmi = iC Damascus 
is a thing removed from being a city”) or textual corruption 
(Ezek. vii, 27, where K12 PP1B p or msp K3 may be read ; cf. 
Numb, xi, 31). 

The recognition of such a law as that here proposed, namely 
that rules of congruence may be relaxed or disregarded when noun 
and predicate are not in immediate contact, has several important 
consequences both for grammar and for textual criticism. 

(i) Such passages as those set out above must not be cited to prove 
that normally feminine nouns may be also masculine in gender ; other 
unequivocal evidence must be sought to establish such an abnormality. 2 * * * 

1 Cf. K. 'MW but Q. MW in Prov. xxviii, 16. 

2 Sometimes the translation is wrong (s. p. 170) as in an p rm “ east-wind ”, 

for 44 the wind of the east” (Exod. x, 13; cf. D* l "Tpn TTH in the same verse) 
and rrn “ an upright spirit” for “ an upright man’s spirit” (Ps. Ii, 12; 
cf. 14, 19). Sometimes the text may he at fault ; thus isrrb trx may be an error 
for 127# “ flame of fire ” (Ps. civ, 4 ; cf. Kenn.’s H. MS. 245, LXXAa, Arab, 

and Eth. Vss.). So, too, “Q3 “liver” is not proved masculine (Brown-Driver- 
Briggs, Ilebr. Lex., 458) by “ my liver is poured upon the 

earth ” (Lam. ii, 11), since the verb precedes it ; it is proved feminine by D^npH 
‘HUD "inrr^K “ let not my liver be united to their assembly ” (Gen. xlix, 6), 
since the LXX’s to rjirard fiov and Assyro-Baby Ionian idiom, whereby kabittu 
“ liver ” and napistu “ soul ” are used in parallelism with reference to emotions 
(cf. Langdon, BPS., 18-9 9 13-7), show that “ my glory ” is mispoiiited 

for *’'753 “ my liver ” (Dillmann, Genesis 6 459). Occasionally, too, parallel 
passages prove that the text is incorrect (cf. Jer. xlviii, 45 with Numb, xxi, 28, 
which gives the true text, and Gen. xix, 23 where the same error occurs). 
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(ii) The supposed need to alter the M.T. to get rid of such divergencies 
from grammatical norm disappears ; there is no reason, for example, 

to emend into BfJJEl (Jer. 1, 46 ; Bothstein with Pesh. 

Syrohex.), into (Jb. viii, 7 ; Gray), WW into n|HJ? 

(Jb. xxvii, 4 ; Hebr. MSS. and editions), or P|?3 into nB3 (Jb. xx, 26 ; 
Cheyne “ Psalms ” [1888], 401). 

(iii) A number of passages, where the scribes have tried, in ignorance 
of this rule, to put the text right but have only succeeded in throwing 
it into confusion, can now be easily corrected. Thus ]CP. O’p'TX mxn 
may be corrected to IJ-l? D’jyHX .HTNH “ the desire of the righteous is 

granted ” (Prov. x, 24 ; Hit zig with Vulg., Pesh., and Targ.) and H3KT 
n|qw BTiraba may be corrected to == TOS* ttnnia nwi 

“ anxiety in a man’s heart depresses him 55 1 (Prov. xii, 25). 
The verb cannot be nnttf 44 bowed down ”, since anxiety does not 
compel a man to bow down, i.e. “ to do homage (to whom ?), but 
must be fflttf 44 to sink ”, which is twice applied to a man’s soul sinking 
beneath a heavy burden of affliction (Ps. xliv, 26 Lam. iii, 20). Again, 
if noz) cn iiix rbv sns-p i s corrected to ns* rbv ans-fn 

HD3 DV! “ behold ! he spreadeth the mist about him 

and its roots cover the sea ” (Jb. xxxvi, 30), sense is obtained and 
grammar satisfied. The alteration of Wl* into ^TO (Duhm w. LXX Xa * c 
and Theod.) or TO (cf. Targ.’s HlfflnSi) and of nSh# into WW 
(cf, K. ^TO for Q. THQSt, supported by the Yss. and many MBS., 
in Neh. iii, 30-1) involves no serious disturbance of the consonantal 
text ; and the “ roots ” of the mist may easily be explained as the 
streamers hanging down from above like the roots of a tree going down 
into and trailing across the sea, of which they hide now one and 
now another patch from view. 

These notes are written to draw attention to certain apparent 
anomalies of grammar or syntax in the Hebrew text of the Old 
Testament in the hope of seeing if rules can be discovered to explain 
them and so get rid of the need of emendation. I am, however, 
only too well aware that I may have overlooked a number of 
examples which may be likely to confirm or to disprove the solutions 
here put forward of the problems which I have raised ; I should 
therefore be glad if interested readers who come upon other examples 
in the course of their study would send me references to them. 

1 So narSMH must be corrected to = ffiJfJgliZF! (Albrecht in 

ZAtW ., xvi, 81) at the end of the verse ; cf. Exod. xv, 2 Deut. xxxii, 10 
Jer. v, 22 Ps. lxxii, 15 and Ezek. vii, 21 for the form of the suffix. 



East and West in Sabsean Inscriptions 

By A. F. L. BEESTON 

B ESIDES the common-Semitic forms m§rq and m'rb for east 
and west, we find in certain Sabsean inscriptions the terms 
" towards Yatil 55 and " towards Qataban 55 employed. Rhodo- 
kanakis 1 followed by Hofner 2 * assumes the former of these terms 
to imply " eastwards 55 and the latter " westwards 55 . The argument 
leading to this seems to be roughly as follows : (1) in the Minsean 
inscription RES 2830, 1-2, dr' is opposed to msbh, and since the 
latter plainly means the east dr' must mean west and is to be 
compared with the Arabic expression “ the sun 

was near setting 55 ; (2) in the Minsean RES 2774, 5, bn snn dr' 
is opposed to bn snn ytl, which therefore must mean eastwards l 
(3) in the Sabaean CIH 570, 5, " towards Yatil 55 is a correlative of 
" towards Qataban 55 , which therefore means westwards ; (4) this 
is confirmed by 61. 739, 3, where " towards Qataban 55 is opposed to 
" towards the east 55 (msrqn) in the parallel text RES 852. 

This line of argument at first sight appears very neat. But on 
looking at the map, one finds that Ma'in, Yatil, Marib, and Tirana' 
(the capital of Qataban) lie in that order roughly along a line 
stretching from north-west to south-east. Rhodokanakis 5 assump- 
tions therefore involve two manifest absurdities : first, that to 
the inhabitants of Marib, Qataban could have been regarded as 
“ westward 55 when in fact it lies south-east of Marib ; secondly, 
that “ towards Yatil ” meant the same compass-direction to the 
inhabitants of Marib as it did to those of Ma'in, when in fact it 
lies between the two of them. 

Obviously, to the people of Marib, "towards Yatil ” must have 
meant the opposite of what it did to the Minaeans. That is, assuming 
that the interpretations of msbh and dr' are correct, "towards 
Yatil 55 should have implied "eastwards 55 to the Minseans but 

1 Studien zur Lexikographie u. Grammatik des A Usiidarabischen, ii, p. 82 (AkacL 
d. Wiss. in Wien, ph.-hist. KX, Sitzungsber. Bd. 185.3), 1917. 

2 Die Inschriften aus Glasers Tagebuch, xi (Marib), p. 35 (Wiener Zeitschr. f.d. 

Kunde des Morgenlandes Bd. 45), 1938. 
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“westwards 1 * to the Maribites. And to the latter £C towards 
Qataban 55 must have implied “ eastwards 
It is now necessary to see how this will affect our texts. In CIH 
570 no difficulty is occasioned ; “ towards Qataban and towards 
Yatil 55 will simply be “ east and west 55 instead of ££ west and east 5 \ 
The crux of the matter is in G1 739 and RES 852. Here, the con- 
sequence of our reorientation is that ££ towards Qataban ” will 
have to be regarded as a synonym of ££ towards msrqn ” instead of 
its opposite. Some consideration must therefore be given to the 
interpretation of the rest of these texts. 

Herewith are given the two texts side by side, with my suggested 


restoration of the first line : — 


RES 852 

[bny . gdnm . ... wbny . strn . 'I 



w . y]qnynn . wbrg . rntfd . Jnhln . ml[rn . ] 


[dbn . gdnm . by hr . qtbn . wmtfd . strn . 

3 

bn . d^n . nhln . mtrn . [lyd'n . jfnwtm. 

msb ’ . mwn . l brn . msrqn . di . t/ns'ii . mwn . 
4 

bn . dhbn. ’ b yn . Isqy . mt l d . bn. gdnm.. bn . 

5 

dn . nhln . mtrn . ddbrn . qtbn . wbn . gdnm . 

fl . s'lw . bny . strn . bnld . 'tmr . 

6 

ttmrn . Id .fnwtn . w\ L ]md. w n lb . 

ykwnn . bh . bndbr . mfd . strn . dfbrn . 

7 

zlm . wbmv . strn . w'wldhmiv .fl . ymrdw . 

8 

bny . gdnm . idivldhmw . bn . hf . Ihmiv. Id . 
fnwtn . msb ’’ . mwn . Isqy . mdd . hi . gdnm . 
bn . nhln . mtrn . d "br^i . ]qtbn . 


G1 739 

\bny.r3wn . ... wbny .struct] 

1 

w [ . lyqnymi . [wbrg . mtfd . nhln . mbhru] 

2 

[dbn. rswn . b]ndbr. zlm . wmfd. strn . 

bn . rln . nhln . mblirn . lycdn .fnwtm . 

3 

msb' . mwn . 4 Urn . qtbn . dt . tns'n . mwn . 

4 

bn.dkhi . 'byn . msqy . mfd . bn . rsyn . bn . 

dn .nhln . mblirn . Id brn . zlm . wbn . rsyn . 
5 

fl . s'hu . s'lm . bny . strn . bull . 'tmr . 

ttmrn . Id .fnwtn . vj'md . w'Hb . 

6 

ykwnn. bh . bndbr . mtfd . strn . cfbrn . 

qtbn . wbnw . strn . w'wldhmw .fl . ymidiv . 

7 

bny . rhon . w'wldhmw . bn .hi/ . Ihmtv . Id . 
8 

fnwtn . msb ' . mwn . Isqy . mt‘d . bn . rswn . 
bn . nhln . mbbrn . d c brn . zlm . 


As regards the general character of these inscriptions, Rhodo- 
kanakis designates them ££ Grenzsteine 5J , X Hofner 2 takes them as 
sale-contracts. Of these two possibilities, the former seems to me 
more likely ; but there is also a third alternative, which is perhaps 


1 Op. eit., pp. 108 sqq. 


Loc. eit. 
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slightly better than either of these, and that is to see in them 
the record of a judicial decision in a dispute over water-rights, 
between the STRN clan on the one part and the GDNm and R§WN 
clans on the other part. G1 739 gives the result of the decision 
as it affects the GDNm, while EES 852 is its counterpart as it 
affects the RSWN, with appropriate variations in the names. The 
core of the award is that while it affirms the rights of the STRN 
to cultivate and enjoy the fruits of their own plot of ground 
they are also ordered not to obstruct the water of the canal which 
provides the irrigation for the properties belonging to the GDNm 
and R&WN. Evidently the STRN were in a position to do this, 
i.e. their plot lay closer to the Wadi Abyan, which was the source 
of the water supply, than the GDNm and R§WN properties. 

A further point is that Rhodokanakis is obliged to suppose 
that the expression ‘ brn.zlm implies “eastwards 55 , and hence he 
takes dm as the proper name of a place. But it is surely more 
attractive to take it as a term meaning “ the west ” and connected 
with Arabic “ darkness 

The two inscriptions I would therefore render as follows, with 
my conjecture as to the beginning of the texts : — 

RES 852 : [Thus decreed and ordained X son of X king of Saba for 
G1 739 : [Thus decreed and ordained X son of X king of Saba for 

his subjects the Beni GDNm and his subjects the Beni STRN, who] 
his subjects the Beni RSWN and his subjects the Beni STRN, who] 

own and possess the cultivated-plot of the palm-grove MTRN 
own and possess the cultivated-plot of the palm-grove MBHRN 

[which belongs to the Beni GDNm] on the eastward side and the 
[which belongs to the Beni R&WN] on the westward side and the 

cultivated-plot of the STRN also forming part of this palm-grove 
cultivated-plot of the STRN also forming part of this palm-grove 

MTRN : that the watercourse running eastwards shall issue into a 
MBHRN : that the watercourse running eastwards shall issue into a 

canal which shall conduct the water from the Wadi Abyan for the 
canal which shall conduct the water from the Wadi Abyan for the 

irrigation of the cultivated-plot of the Beni GDNm which forms 
irrigation of the cultivated-plot of the Beni RSYN which forms 

part of this palm-grove MTRN on the eastward side ; and the Beni 
part of this palm-grove MBHRN on the westward side ; and the Beni 

GDNm shall not dispute the rights of the Beni STRN to all the crops 
RSYN shall not dispute the rights of the Beni STRN to all the crops 
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which this canal produces and to all the vegetable-gardens and 
which this canal produces and to all the vegetable -gardens and 

Ziziphus-spina-Christi trees which are on it (the canal) in the part 
Ziziphus-spina-Christi trees which are on it (the canal) in the part 

which is the cultivated-plot of the Beni STRN on the west ; but the 
which is the cultivated-plot of the Beni STRN on the east ; but the 

Beni STRN and their children shall not hinder the Beni GDNm and 
Beni STRN and their children shall not hinder the Beni R§WN and 

their children from using this canal for their own benefit as the water- 
their children from using this canal for their own benefit as the water- 
course for the irrigation of the cultivated-plot of the Beni GDNm 
course for the irrigation of the cultivated-plot of the Beni RSWN 

which forms part of this palm-grove MTRN on the eastern side, 
which forms part of this palm-grove MBHRN on the western side. 

From the fact that both the mfd of the STRN and those of the 
GDNm and RSWN are said to form part of the respective palm- 
groves (compare mt‘d . strn . bn . dn . nhln . mirn at the beginning with 
mfd , bn . gdnm/ rswn . bn . nhln . mtrn/mbhrn at the end) it seems 
clear that each palm-grove was divided in ownership between the 
STRN and each of the other two clans, with the STRN occupying 
the middle and controlling the canal, the GDNm property lying 
eastward thereof and that of the RSWN westward. The layout 
consequently may have been something like this : — 


MBHRN MTRN 
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I REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

! Far East 

Raffles of Singapore. By Emily Hahn. 8|- x 5J. pp. 350. 

London : Francis Aider, 1948. 15s. 

This is probably the fairest as well as the most readable life of 
Raffles that has appeared. The author, unlike most English writers, 
has used Dutch authorities, but was unable to consult certain 
' original sources for Raffles’ conduct in Java. For which reason alone 

this is not likely to be the last word on the founder of Singapore. 
The book is written in a discursive style that admits much fascinating 
; material like Lord Minto’s description of a ball at Batavia (p. 138) 

! and of ladies at the Canova-like business of 4 4 laving their charms” 

: (p. 144), or the account of how the Batavian Society was endowed 

■ with a house and garden and “ a white Papuan ” (p. 146). But 

\ discursiveness blurs the outline of the complex events that preceded 

| and followed the grabbing of Singapore. Incidentally, it is unfair 

to term Raffles’ puppet Sultan 44 wily ” (p. 289), when he had more 
i reason to fear the Dutch than to trust the English. A chapter on 

: slavery is longer than the biography warrants and omits to note 

that it was not a European innovation but a Malay custom of 
! immemorial antiquity. Mardyker (p. 148) = merdekeka, the 

J Sanskrit for 44 free”. There are a few minor slips. 44 Several 

’ generations ” (p. 283) is an under-statement for 450 years. And 

j Raffles could hardly have criticized Hastings for using the scientific 

! though not the official spelling of Johor alias Johore (p. 278). 

In another edition 44 Bugginese ” should be altered to 44 Bugis ” 
; and 44 Lingen ” to 44 Linggi 

R. 0. WlNSTEDT. 


I The Chinese in Malaya. By Victor Purcell. 8|- x 5f, pp. xvi 

i -j- 327, with 6 maps. Oxford University Press, 1948. 18s. 

I In this interesting boob, which promises to be a standard authority, 

j Dr. Purcell surveys Chinese activities in Malaya from the earliest 

I contacts to the present day. After describing the doings of the 

I immigrants in Malacca. Penanm Sineunore. and t/ha Ma.W 
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down to 1900, lie considers special aspects such as religion, Anglo- 
Chinese relations, and social and political problems, and passes on 
to the attitude of the Chinese to the war and to the new constitu- 
tion. There are valuable comments on such subjects as the trans- 
formation of Chinese culture in Malaya, and the divergence between 
Chinese and English opinion on matters such as opium-smoking. 

Some of the conclusions are likely to be questioned, and there 
is a sprinkling of errors, that would have been avoided, had the 
author consulted Pelliot (T ( oung Pao, xxxiv, 356-393) and 
Duyvendak on early contacts with Malacca, and Braddell and 
Withers Payne on the law of the Straits Settlements. Cheng Ho 
was not an admiral nor did he visit Malacca in 1408 or Pahang in 
1412. Fei Hsin was a soldier. Ma Huan’s book was published in 
1451. The law of the Straits Settlements was English law modified 
where necessary by native custom, not the reverse. Registration 
of marriage (p. 149) was made compulsory in China in 1934, and 
the consent of parents or guardians is needed up to the end of the 
twentieth year. 

J. V. Mills. 


The Malays : A Cultural History. By R. 0. Winstedt. 

8| X 5|, pp. 162, Kelly & Walsh, Singapore, 1947. 

The complexities of the political situation in Malaya, with its 
large communities of immigrant Chinese and Indians, is apt to blind 
one to the fact that the cultural background of the Malays them- 
selves is no less complex and that an understanding of it is essential 
to an appreciation of Malayan problems. In this excellent book 
the leading authority on Malaya gives a lucid and well-balanced 
exposition of the subject, a work indispensable to all those concerned 
with the country and equally welcome to the scholar for its precision 
and wealth of comparative material. 

After summarizing the present state of knowledge on Malayan 
anthropology, pre- and proto-history, and early religious influences, 
the author deals skilfully, in chapters based on his own researches, 
with the social, political, and legal systems of the Malays. In so 
doing he shows clearly how their institutions, while overlaid with 
Islam, still preserve many Hindu and primitive usages. Of particular 
interest is his tracing of the contrast between the usual Malay 
patrilineal institutions of Hindu origin and the milder matriarchy 
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of the Minangkabau settlers in Negri Sembilan, whose primitive 
democracy may have a bearing on Malaya’s future development. 

In later chapters the author deals on original lines with the 
Malay economic system and problems, and he fairly appraises the 
effects of British rule. In a valuable chapter on Malay literature, 
a subject with which the author’s scholarly reputation is perhaps 
most closely linked, the extent to which the Hindu and Islamic 
classics still dominate the Malay mind is fully demonstrated. 
Finally there is set out for the first time the modem theories on 
the development of Malay arts and crafts. A useful bibliography 
is appended. 

H. G. Quabitch Wales. 

Bamboo, Lotus, and Palm. By E. D. Edwards. 7£ x 5, pp. 377. 

London : W. Hodge and Co., Ltd. 

Half a guinea is cheap for this well printed and charmingly 
illustrated Anthology on the Far East, South-East Asia, and the 
Pacific. Professor Edwards has gleaned her interesting extracts 
from some hundred and forty books, many of them out of print 
and rare. She seems to have missed few, but for the Malayan region 
one might have expected extracts from d’ Albuquerque and Barbosa, 
Conrad and Tomlinson, Vaughan’s The Adventures of Five English- 
men from Pulo Condors , Mrs. Bird’s Golden Chersonese , and 
Sir George Maxwell’s In Malay Forests. The anthologist has stuck 
to the books of those who have known Asia, or she might for liveli- 
ness have cited Dr. Johnson’s amusing and ill-informed views on 
China, Landor on his china tea-service, Coleridge’s Kubla Khan , 
de Quincey’s description of a Chinese as “an antediluvian man 
renewed There is an admirable index to subject-matter, and 
another of proper names. 

R. 0. WlNSTEDT. 


Chinese Family and Society. By Olga Lang. 9x6, pp. i-xvii, 
1-395. Yale University Press, 1946. 

This study was inspired by the work of the Institute of Social 
Research (Columbia University) on family problems in Europe and 
America. The result is a mine of information, but for the general 
reader it would have been kinder to relegate all tables to the appendix 
and to reduce the number of detailed ease-hktnriAQ 
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The writer has been journalist, research worker, teacher, lecturer, 
and librarian. The impression given by her book is that the material 
was collected by the research worker and put together by the 
journalist, not necessarily a bad thing, so long as the journalist is 
not allowed as here to become impressionistic about details which 
are the responsibility of his more scientific collaborator. 

In a book based on statistics the reviewer expects accuracy, 
and when a casual reference to the index leads to the discovery of 
unnumbered discrepancies between it and the text, want of con- 
sistency in the spelling of Chinese names, and other minor 
inaccuracies, he is apt to become suspicious. To do so here would 
be unfair, but it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the book 
was hurriedly completed. Professor Karl Wittfogel claims for 
Miss Lang “ an intensive study of the Chinese language both written 
and spoken ”, which makes less excusable errors and inaccurate 
transcriptions, and makes the reviewer regret the more that it was 
not thought necessary to include an Index of Proper Karnes and 
a Bibliography in Chinese characters. 

The number of errors is too large to be indicated in detail. The 
author has not been well served by her index-maker (all the books 
named on p. 364 are either incorrectly paged in the index or are 
omitted from it), who, presumably, knew T no Chinese. Chinese 
names are transcribed in more than one way (e.g. Lin Yutang up 
to p. 228 and in the index, but Lin Yu-tang elsewhere ; Liang 
Ch‘i-eh £ ao on pp. 62 and 310 and Liang Ch c i Chao on p. 364). Titles 
of books in English are quoted inaccurately (e.g. The Inconsistencies 
(sic, for Inconstancy) of Madam Chuang [p. 373]), while some 
Chinese ones receive no better treatment (e.g. Shang yii [p. 369] 
for Siting yii kuang Jisiln, the last two words being essential as the 
tc amplifications ” are specifically mentioned). Not a few titles 
which appear in the notes are omitted from the index, and the 
habit of abbreviating titles (e.g. Liao chai for Liao chai chili i, 

' passim ) is not a happy one in a serious study and is misleading to 
readers who do not know Chinese. 

The material was collected immediately before the upheaval 
caused in China by the war with Japan, and should therefore 
prove to be of exceptional value in future for purposes of com- 
parison and the measurement of progress. 


E. Edwards. 
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India 

Indo-Iranian Frontier Languages. By Georg Morgenstierne. 
Vol. III, 2. The Pashai Language. Texts and Translations. 
9|- X 7£, pp. xxxviii + 304. Oslo : Xnstituttet for Sammen- 
lignende Kulturforskning, 1944. (H. Asehenhoug Co.) 

This is a further important addition to the long list of publications 
which have resulted from Professor Morgenstierne’s fruitful 
“ linguistic missions 55 to Afghanistan and North-West India. 
Ever the wonder grows how in the time available he could amass 
such a quantity of highly detailed information about so many 
languages on both sides of the Frontier from the Pamirs in the 
north to Baluchistan in the south. He bids fair before long to 
floodlight the whole of a hitherto unevenly illuminated field of 
research. 

Pashai is described as “ the north- westernmost outpost of the 
Indo- Aryan group of languages Its geographical range extends 
from the Kunar Valley on the east, across the various tributaries 
of the Kabul River, to the Pan j shir Valley in the north-west. 
It is “ split up into a large number of mutually incomprehensible 
dialects V These dialects are, however, “ characterized by a number 
of special features,” which make it necessary to regard them as 
constituting “ a linguistic unity Pashai in all its forms is fairly 
highly inflected and possesses a somewhat elaborate system of 
tenses. 

This volume consists in the main of texts and translations. Most 
of the texts are in the LaurowanI dialect, but there are specimens 
of five other dialects, and a few sentences illustrating yet others. 
Abdul Rashid, Morgenstierne’s Pashai mentor, hailed from 
Laurowan ; two or three pages devoted to him in the Introduction 
are among the most entertaining of the book. 

In the absence of Vol. Ill, Part 1, which is to contain the Grammar 
and Vocabulary, interest centres on the subject-matter of the texts, 
and to folklorists the “ Comparative Notes on Pashai Folktales ” 
contributed by Dr. R. Th. Christiansen will be an attraction. 
The Pashai folktales contain many well-known “ international ” 
motifs, these are often arranged, however, in original combinations, 
and there are departures from orthodox practice, as in the eventual 
punishment of the rogue, which Dr. Christiansen considers as 
evidence of the Pashai-soea, kera 5 ■mAnf.n.l tt ~ 
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affinity with Indian folktales. It would be interesting to make 
a more localized study of the tales to find out how far they are 
known to the other peoples of the Indian Frontier area, and how 
far, if at all, the Pashai special combinations and variants are 
current among them. 

Despite the lack of Grammar and Vocabulary, the linguistic 
enthusiast need not be deterred from commencing the study of the 
language. “ Skeleton Grammars 55 of three dialects are provided, 
and with the help of these, the pretty literal translations, and the 
notes often containing glosses in Kabuli Persian, it is possible to 
analyse the forms and deduce the meanings of many of the words 
of the texts. 

P. 118.11. carm'ay p'ae sira kales “he cocked (his gun) ”. The 
footnote explains the phrase as meaning literally : “ Put the walnut 
(:cock) on the foot (butt ?), sc. of the gun.” Prima facie this seems 
improbable, I should take carm'ay to be a miswriting or variant 
of cdmdx , representing Tk. caqmaq, which appears in Khowar and 
Burushaski as camax , and in Shina as camalc, "with the meaning 
“ steel ” (of flint and steel). In Prs. caqmaq also means <c hammer or 
cock of gun ”, So probably also caqmaq in Pashtu, cf. Bellew’s and 
Raverty’s “ flint lock of a gun ”, 

If Pash. p'a(e) means “ foot ”, the meaning would probably be : 
“ he put on foot, i.e. erected, raised, the dogshead ”. Cf. (Prs.) 
Urdu barpa harm. 

Otherwise p'ae could be identified with Psht. p'ae “ cock of gun ”, 
and Khowar pseya “ dogshead of gun ”, and “ (later style) trigger ”. 
Kho. thoiko pseyoadko cock the gun ”, lit. “ put back the dogshead 
of the gun ”. But what is the origin and primary meanings of 
this word p'ae, pseya , and what purpose does ca{r)mdy then serve ? 

P. 208, n. 1. d'idan'asai arzam'dn . If arzam'dn is taken as 
representing Prs. arzumand , there is no difficulty about the meaning 
given by the Prs. paraphrase : “ I am longing to see thee.” 

D. L. R. Lorimer. 


Indo- Aryan Loan-words in Malayalam. By K. Godavarma, 
M.A., Ph.D. (London), pp. ix, 252. Mavelikara : Ramavarma 
and Bros., 1946. Rs. 6, as. 8. 

This book, written in 1933 as a thesis for the London University 
Ph.D., is now published with improvements and additions : 
pp. 25-31 have appeared in BSOS. viii, 559-562. It consists of 
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four parts : (1) an Introduction in which the contacts of Malayalam 
with Sanskrit, Middle and Neo-Indo-Aiyan are discussed and the 
phonological results summarized; (2) a Classification of loan- 
words according to their phonological developments ; (3) Suffixes 
used with loanwords ; and (4) an Index with a short Bibliography. 

Part I is all too short. We should have welcomed a more detailed 
account of Malayalam speakers with their Dravidian neighbours 
and a broader historical background. Marathi is regarded as the 
chief source of Indo-Aryan loanwords, but Konkani should have 
been primarily examined, a language on which Professor S. M. 
Katie has thrown much light in The Formation of Konkani , 
published in 1942. The treatment of aspirates and the occasional 
opening of s to h in that language might have suggested new ideas. 
Dr. Godavarma has himself pointed out (p. 15) that Brahmans from 
the Konkan migrated to Cochin and Travancore to escape the 
Portuguese and the testimonial in van Rheede’s Hortus Indicus 
Malabaricus , 1678, is unmistakably Konkani. 

On p. 17 (4 a) not all the borrowings are from an earlier stage of 
Neo-Indo-Aryan. Nattd “ nose-jewel ”, is surely from Mar. ndtha 
< Pkt. natthd < Skt. *nastd , while Mar. natha is a Iw. or derived 
from another formation. We find sima as well as sima in Molesworth, 
corresponding to M. sima. M. divatti , divali are spelt with long i 
in Guj. divatiu , divali against Dalgado’s divati, divali and Katre’s 
divali. In 4 b it is not strictly correct to say that NIA shows con- 
sonant groups in Mar. ujri , Jcdndd , etc. It is preferable to transliterate 
these words as ujari, Imnada , or as uj(a)n, which is used in 4a to 
show the connection with ujar. The consonant group is used in 
conversation and ordinary reading, but in poetry, singing, and 
formal reading the vowel is pronounced. There is a distinction, 
therefore, between Mar. valydca “of an oar”, and valaydcd “of 
a ring”, and such variant spellings as kalapa, kalpa “doubt”, 
can hardly both be transliterated as Jcalp. Modern roman Konkani 
is very erratic on this point, unlike that of Thomas Stephens, which 
takes care to retain every a. 

Part II is the most important section. The distinction between 
direct borrowings from Sanskrit and borrowings from Pali, Prakrit, 
and Neo-Indo-Aryan is well sustained, although one would prefer 
to substitute the words Early Middle Indian for Pali, from which 
it is improbable that any borrowings were made. The further sub- 
divisions, however, into popular and learned borrowings, at least. 
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those made in Part I would have. been retained here with advantage. 
It is also not clear why accd “axle” is derived from Skt. aksa- 
rather than Pkt. *accha or why mean, a “title, of respect ”, is 
referred to Pkt. ajja and not to the Drav. root acca, M. accam , 
Tam. accu “ fear, respect ”, aiicu “ to fear ”, especially as the 
southern dramas of the Trivandrum series prefer ayya to the usual 
northern ajja for Skt. ary a-. There must, indeed, be many Iws. 
which have entered Malayalam through Tamil and the distinction 
of such words from Old Malayalam words like alchi “ fire ”, would 
have been a welcome addition. But the necessary preliminary 
analysis of the forms in the Ramacaritam and the works of the 
Tamil school could hardly have been undertaken in a general 
disquisition, such as this. 

Part III deals with the grammatical forms in which words are 
borrowed and the ways in which Malayalam acclimatizes them. 
This is a new treatment, likely to prove important in Dravidian 
philology. 

Part IV, the Index is full and efficient. In fact, it often supplies 
information not in the text. 

The author has apparently not seen Mr. L. V. Ramaswami Ayyar’s 
The Linguistic Influence of Sanskrit on Malayalam , or Professor 
T. Burrow’s important articles, particularly “Dravidian Studies, 
No. II ”, in BSOAS. 

Alfred Master. 


Historia de Damao. Notas ao Livro de todas as eortalezas 
do Estado da India Oriental pqr Antonio Bocarro. 
Edited by A. B. de Braganca Pereira, pp. 434, illustrated. 
Bastora (Portuguese India) ; Typografia Rangel. 

This book, which purports to be a history of Daman, suffers from 
the same defects as similar works by the editor previously reprinted 
from the Arquivo Portugues Oriental at Nova Goa. It is a hasty 
paste-and-scissors compilation, carelessly put together from a 
wide variety of sources, with no proper revision of text or proofs 
and no index. If it was entitled Materials (Subsidies) for the History 
of Daman this would give a better idea of its scope. There is gold 
in this book, but it has to be mined. The editor would do better 
service to scholars if he were to read, mark, learn, and, above all, 
digest his materials before rushing them through the press. The 
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sub-title is pointless, since the work has no closer relation to Boearro 
than to any of the other historians whose works are freely quoted 
in the text. 

C. E. Boxer. 


Sramana Bhagavan Mahavira. Vol. 2, pt. 1, containing 116 sutras 
of Kalpa Sutra. Muni Eatnaprabha Vijaya. With an Intro- 
duction by Professor D. P. Thaker, M.A. 10 X 7, pp. 12 
+ 20 + 6 + 284. Ahmedabad : Sri Jaina Grantha Prakasaka 
Sabha, Panjrapol, 1942. 7s. 6d. 

Sramana Bhagavan Mahavira. Vol. 4, pt. 1. Sthaviravali. 
Muni Eatnaprabha Vijaya. 10 X 7, pp. 8 + 210. Same 

publishers, 1941. 55. 6d. 

KsamMrama Jinabhadra Gani’s Ganadharavada. Along with 
Maladharin Hemacandra Suri’s commentary. Edited by 
Muni Eatnaprabha Vijaya. With translation, digest of 
commentary, and introduction by Professor D. P. Thaker. 
10 X 7, pp. 38 + 538. Same publishers, 1942. 95. 

These three works are part of a series with a general title, and 
so far are due to the learning and scholarship of Muni Eatnaprabha 
Vijaya. The first contains that portion of the Kalpa-sutra attributed 
to Bhadrabahu known as the Jinacaritra , giving the life of Mahavira 
down to his leaving the world, and is to be completed in a later 
volume. The text is given in devanagari with transliteration, 
translation, and long quotations from other works. It has been 
divided up into chapters, and the horoscope of Mahavira by Mr. M. J. 
Doshi is inserted as chapter 5. Professor Thaker has contributed 
an Introduction, and makes some interesting comparisons with 
Buddhist practices. It is unfortunate that he relies too much on 
Max Muller and Ehys Davids without going to the texts. He quotes 
the five vows of Jain ascetics, and then instead of putting beside 
them the ten rules of Buddhist ascetics gives the eight rules which 
Buddhist laymen keep on the East-day. This is no real comparison, 
but we should like to know what the corresponding rules of Jain 
laymen are. 

This volume of the Sthaviravali contains the lives of the eleven 
chief disciples or ganadharas and four of the sthaviras, and is to 
be completed in a further volume. It appears to be compiled from 
various pattavalis (with the texts transliterated and translated), 
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and contains much information on the Canon and such subjects 
as the marvellous attainments (labdtns) of the ascetics. 

The third volume discusses important problems of Jain doctrine 
(on the jim or dtman, karma , etc.), each question being discussed 
with one of the disciples. The original prakrit, mostly in arya verse, 
is given with a chdyd and transliteration and copious extracts from 
the commentary. 

Muni Ratnaprabha Yijaya’s valuable and painstaking labours 
should do much to remove the idea that this is a dry subject or one 
that can be neglected in a study of Indian culture. His method 
forms an excellent introduction to the obscurities of Jain Prakrit. 

E. J. Thomas. 


The Reddis of the Bison Hills. By C. von Furer-Haimendorf. 
12 X 7|, pp. xvii 4-364. MacMillan and Co., 1945. Price 
Rs. 20." 

The Pardhan. By Shamrao Hirali. 8| X 5|, pp. xvi 4- 230. 
Oxford University Press, 1947. Price 20a. 

Numerous works have been published in the last few years on 
primitive tribes in Central India, the Gonds, Marias, Agarias, 
Reddis, and Pradhans, who so far as beliefs, organization, and 
conduct are concerned, have many features in common. 

These two works contain much information of value to the 
anthropologist, though no new light is thrown on the traditional 
connection of Reddis with Kapus, and through them, with the 
Rattas. 

Von Fiirer-Haimendorfs handsome volume is lavishly produced 
with many illustrations of the types described, their tools and 
utensils, and habitat in Hyderabad. The author considers that the 
Reddis are more primitive than the Gonds or Khonds (Kois), 
and would connect them with the Veddas of Ceylon. 

Laying stress on the survival among the Reddis of the “ digging 
stick culture ”, found also in Assam, he considers Reddis to be pre- 
Austroasiatic. All the well-known traits, spirit worship and 
possession, totem cnlts and witchcraft, are observable in Reddis 
and their kindred neighbours, the Hires. As totems (bonso) we find 
the tiger, bear, cobra, goat, tortoise, and monkey (p. 329). Women 
dying in childbirth become dangerous churels , and illness is exorcised 
by beating. The Pradhans are the bards of the Gonds, who play on 
a stringed instrument (bana or kingri). Though regarded as socially 
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inferior, they are supported by the Gonds in return for their services. 
They, say of themselves: “ We are Gonds and Patharis (i.e. 
Pradhans), and when we die we are hung up together in one basket/ 5 

This -work of Hirali’s is supplied with an Introduction by Terrier 
Elwin, who from personal knowledge confirms its accuracy. 

It may be regretted that details too intimate for publication, 
on the interplay of the sexes, escaped Dr. Eiwin’s blue pencil. 

One section deals with the Pradhan clan divisions in detail 
(pp. 29 to 42). The crocodile, porcupine, teak tree, mango, and 
many other well-known totems are described, including a rather 
rare “ cockroach 55 which was adopted because it attacked a chicken 
offered to the gods ! 

A savage custom favoured occasionally by the Pradhans is that 
of yoking an offending wife to a plough bullock and driving this 
team over several furrows (p. 49). A police official once brought the 
author a report that a Pradhan had begun to turn into a tiger, and 
inquired for the appropriate section of the Indian Penal Code on 
which to base a prosecution ! 

Much of the information on these two works will be found in the 
Imperial Gazetteer or Russell and Thurston’s well-known works. 

As additional and more intimate studies of social life and practices 
both volumes will be welcomed. 

R. E. Enthoven. 


Life in Ancient India as Depicted in the Jain Canons. An 
administrative, economic, social, and geographical survey of 
ancient India based on the Jain Canons. By Jagdish Chandra 
Jain, M.A., Ph.D. 10 X 7f, pp. 420. Bombay : New Book 
Co., Ltd., 1947. Rs. 35. 

Dr. Jain has made a close study of the Jain Canon and the com- 
mentaries with the aim of exhausting the social, political, economic, 
religious, and geographical material, and all through he has pro- 
vided exact references. One important result is to bring out the 
difference between legend and historical data. But the author is 
justified in finding in legends much material for social history. 
It is unfortunate that he speaks of “canons” when he means 
single agamas and not the whole Canon or body of Scripture. He 
has used Buddhist texts, but, as he says, a study of the parallel 
features of the Jain and Buddhist sutras must form a separate 
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study. This is needed, for when we find Buddhist technical terms 
like dsam, nibbana , posaha, tahagaya , djwilca all used in special 
senses by the Jains, it is idle to analyse the Buddhist uses without 
inquiring whether the Buddhists adopted the terms in an accepted 
doctrinal sense. Scholars, for instance, have tried to derive tathdgata 
from tattha-gata , without being aware that it already exists in Jain 
words in the Prakrit form tahagaya. The obstacle to the pursuit 
of such studies is the lack of good texts. The author found that 
a larger number of canonical texts is either out of print or not 
easily accessible. Worse still, they are hardly adequately edited, 
and he found many passages unintelligible owing to corrupt texts. 
Here lies the first task for the promotion of Jain studies. 

E. J. Thomas. 


Life of Dayanand Saraswati. By Har Bilas Sarda. Pp. 622. 

Ajmer, a.d. 1946. 

The author is a veteran social reformer whose name became a 
household word in India when the Sarda Act of 1930, raising the 
minimum age of consent, was passed. The inspiration of that work 
came from Dayanand Saraswati. Mr. Sarda met him as a boy, was 
present at his death, followed his bier to the cremation ground, 
and has written this Life as a last labour of love. 

The introduction deals w T ith the personality and teaching of the 
Swami, and is a valuable section for consultation for those who 
want an Arya Samajist’s interpretation of the master's teaching. 
Part I of the main work is a detailed chronicle of the Swamps life 
and activities ; there follows a description of his works ; Part III 
deals with special aspects of the Swami’s teaching ; and Part IV 
with the principal sects in India (including the Theosophists) with 
whom Dayanand came into collision. The work is detailed, and 
accuracy is attempted within the limits of the material. It is, 
however, descriptive rather than critical, argumentative rather 
than dispassionate ; its function is to confirm the faithful rather 
than to convince the inquirer. Perhaps its chief value for the 
English reader lies in its revelation of the circle of ideas within 
which the Swami’s thought revolved. Mr, Sarda lives in the same 
thought world, and his book is a faithful mirror. It is a study of 
Hinduism seeking to reform itself without the aid of Western 
concepts. Vedism meant for Dayanand that the Vedas were both 
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verbally inspired and contained the oracles of God ; they were the 
touchstone of all truth and the measure for the judgment of others. 
The Swami’s great aversion was to idolatry, and his constructive 
proposals were cow preservation and reconversion of the lapsed. 
Social reform, which has bulked so largely in the activities of his 
followers, was a less prominent though genuine part of his pro- 
gramme. The book leaves an impression of scholastic pugnacity, 
of ascetic belligerency. The vigour, the fervour, and the intellectual 
limitations of the Swami’s gospel all help to explain the later history 
of the Ayra Samaj — both the extent and depth of its influence in 
the north and its failure to capture the imagination of the Hindu 
community as a whole. The Swami lived in a pre-scientific mental 
world, while the modern Hindu was looking for a formula to reconcile 
the scientific assumptions of the West with the philosophic pre- 
suppositions of his own world. 

Percival Spear. 


Introduction to Telugu Grammar. By Alfred Master, C.I.E., 
M.A. 8f X 5|, pp. 31. Luzac and Co., Ltd., 1947. 

Arden wrote his Progressive Grammar of the Telugu Language 
on a concentric plan, so that the learner may at the outset gain 
a rough idea of the structure of the language. This has its advantages 
when the learner has ample time for study. But when he is rushed 
for time, as most adult learners are, he needs a fuller outline of the 
language than Arden provides in Part I of his manual. Such an 
outline is aimed at in this work, in which references to Arden’s 
grammar are given for further study. It is a most instructive and 
able summary, put together with a keen critical sense of the relative 
importance of the facts presented for assimilation. 

M. S. H. Thompson. 


The French in India : First Establishment and Struggle. 
By S. P. Sen. 8| x 5|~, pp. xvii + 360. University of Calcutta, 
1947. Rs. 7. 

Although French efforts to establish dominion in India have 
received much attention in recent years from French writers, there 
has been no exclusive study of them in English since Malleson’s 
now obsolete writings. Mr. Sen’s projected series of volumes on 
the subject is therefore welcome. This, the first of them, tells of 
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the dispatch of a French fleet to carry out the grandiose scheme of 
Colbert, the Minister of Louis XIV, to establish the supremacy 
of the French East India Company. The French failed partly through 
internal faults of character, but also because of the inferiority of 
nationalized effort to the private enterprise of the Dutch and 
English in commercial undertakings. The reasons for their failure, 
the lack of team work, the readiness of the officers to accuse each 
other of misconduct, and to resign their posts, are clear from 
Mr, Sen’s story. But, working principally from French sources, he 
has accepted the views of French authors with little discrimination. 
They attributed their failure to hold the town and port of St. Thome 
(seized without justification from the Euler of Goleonda) principally 
to the policy of the English which Mr. Sen goes so far as to call 
diabolical. A more careful study, such as that made in the edition 
of Abbe Carre’s Journal, now being published by the Hakluyt 
Society under the editorship of Sir Charles Fawcett, shows that 
this charge has little foundation. It was an unfriendly act of the 
French to fortify St. Thome, only three miles from the well- 
established English settlement at Madras and to have seized it 
from the Ruler from whom the English held Madras. This was 
followed by the seizure of an English ship, and the raiding of 
English-held territory for food supplies. All this, done on the 
strength of an uneasy and temporary alliance between England 
and France against Holland, could hardly have been welcome to 
the English in Madras. The English were then alone among the 
principal European countries trading in India in pursuing an 
entirely unaggressive policy. Their settlement at Madras was 
unfortified, its garrison minute. The Governor, Sir William 
Langhorne, pursued a perfectly correct neutral policy. While the 
French authorities, whom Mr. Sen follows, attacked him for not 
helping the French, the Dutch represented to the Goleonda Ministers 
that he was giving the French too much assistance. Mr. Sen does 
not mention that Langhorne had lived long in France, was able 
to correspond in French with the French Viceroy, and was certainly 
not ill-disposed towards that nation. Nor does Mr. Sen emphasize 
the then greatly superior strength of the Dutch, both on sea and 
land, to the English and French forces, if the latter could have 
combined. Clearly the Governor did allow considerable latitude 
in the supply of provisions to the French beleaguered at St. Thome. 
Carr6 was permitted, by his own account, to live in Madras and 
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send supplies to St. Thome. His principal helper in doing so was 
the chief Indian Agent of the English, who is described as having 
great influence with the Governor. Mr. Sen speaks of Carre’s tact 
in dealing with the English, but the other French authority, Martin, 
whom he recognizes as more accurate than Carre, emphasizes the 
tactlessness of Carre who himself admits the offensiveness of the 
French Viceroy’s letters to the Governor. Both Sir Charles Fawcett 
and Mr. Sen recognize Carre’s tendency to exaggerate : Mr. Sen 
nevertheless places too much reliance on him, especially on his 
account of the French successes against the Goleonda troops. 

In future volumes, published French memoirs require to be 
checked with the English official records, and with the French 
archives in Paris. 

P. R. Cabell. 

Islam 

Modern Trends in Islam. By H. A. R. Gibb. 5£ X 9. pp. i~xii 
+ 1-141. The University of Chicago Press and Cambridge 
University Press. 14s*. 

In these illuminating Haskell lectures Professor Gibb outlines 
the Foundations of Islamic Thought, contradicts the view that it 
has stood still, describes its constant swung between a transcendental 
and a pantheist conception of God, and unravels the component 
threads of a romantic modernism that outside India has been 
innocent of philosophy. He notes how the Muslim theologian 
unlike the Christian has omitted to restate a medieval theology in 
modem terms, concentrating instead on the perfection of the Kuran 
and the personality of Muhammad, An interesting lecture on law 
explains the modernist’s impotence to change its provisions as to 
polygamy, divorce, and inheritance for want of the support of 
the vox populi of Islam. 

R. 0. WlNSTEDT. 


Muslim Theology. By A. S. Tritton. James G. Forlong Fund, 
vol. xxiii. Luzac and Co., for the Royal Asiatic Society, 1947. 

pp. 218. 

Professor Tritton’s new survey is rather a compilation of data 
in the sources than an organized discussion. But it is a long-standing 
defect in our textbooks that the exnosition of TslatmV. •hWlno-cr 
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suffers from over-elaboration on inadequate data. This work may 
be open to criticism for the converse weakness, but this has its own 
advantages. The chapter on the early sects, for example, by the 
very variety and often absurdity of the views recorded demon- 
strates with deadly clarity the incoherence of much early theological 
speculation in Islam. On the other hand, the miscellaneous and 
sometimes very late sources drawn upon lay many of the statements 
open to suspicion, and only very seldom does Professor Tritton 
interject a query or a caution, although some of his asides are 
nothing if not downright. 

When he comes to the established schools of theology, his materials 
are classified under more convenient headings, and his accounts of 
the Mu‘tazila have the merit of being based on the available early 
sources more than on later and somewhat over-systematized works. 
But the juxtaposition of statements from different sources without 
comment of any kind is, to say the least, disconcerting. The effect 
is to turn the book into a collection of brief texts (a main, as the 
Arabic scholars would have called it), which demand a good deal 
of elaboration and skilled interpretation. The same may be said 
of the chapter on the earlier phases of AsFarite orthodoxy, par- 
ticularly welcome though it is as a contribution to the clearing up of 
several obscurities. The short final chapter adds some details 
about the later Mu‘tazilites and Ibn Hazm and covers the period 
from al-Ghazali to Muhammad ‘Abduh (1080 to 1905) in three 
pages, on the ground that “ the old ingredients may be combined 
in new ways, but there is no growth ”. One may dissent from this 
judgment, but the omission does not detract from the usefulness 
of the book in regard to the formative period of orthodox theology. 
The only other general comment which seems called for is that 
future studies or commentaries on this subject will surely have to 
take into account the growing volume of critical essays now 
produced by Muslim scholars in India and the East. 

H. A. R. Gibb, 

Art and Archaeology 

Archeological Research in Indo-China. By 0. R. T. Janse. 

Yol. I, pp. xl -)- 73, figs. 58, pis. 169. Harvard, 1947. 

This sumptuously produced volume forms the first part of the 
fall results of Dr, Janse’s three expeditions (1934-9) in Northern 
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Indo-China, previously known only from preliminary articles. It 
covers the excavation of Later Han Chinese tombs mostly in the 
province of Thanh-hoa, including the first untouched Han tombs to 
be excavated under scientific control. The structure of the tombs 
and the arrangement of the contents are made plain by means of 
adequate plans and figures. The funerary deposits (ceramics, 
bronzes, other metal objects, beads, etc.), to be described in detail 
in another volume, are discussed here in general terms with line 
and half-tone illustrations on a lavish scale. 

Of outstanding documentary interest in their bearing on the 
life of the Chinese settlers are the farmhouse models with furniture, 
utensils, etc., but there is a rather surprising absence of the figurines 
of persons or animals that are so frequent in China proper. Of 
great interest also are the Han pottery kilns, the first to be 
systematically excavated. Oddly enough, while referring (p. ix) 
to the Ming porcelain found at Kota Tinggi (not Tingit) Johore, 
the author omits mention of the presumed Han period pottery 
found there, which would have been of much greater comparative 
value in relation to his own finds. 

For completeness Dr. Janse (pp. xxviii-xl) includes the first 
illustrated general study of bronzes previously found in Thanh-hoa, 
which may be assigned to the Huai Style of the Ch‘in period of 
early Chinese pioneering to the southward. Although Dr. Janse ’s 
excavations of the Indonesian (Chinese influenced) Dong-S’on 
civilization are to be the subject of another volume, he touches upon 
various aspects of it (pp. xx-xxiv). Making the interesting suggestion 
that the Dongsonians may have been the ancestors of the afterwards 
Indianized Chams, he stresses the need for further excavations in 
Central and South Indo-China. Indeed we may hope that Dr. Janse y s 
researches can be regarded as marking a beginning of systematic 
exploration of early Chinese and Dong-S’on sites which there is 
good reason to believe exist in many parts of Indo-China and 
Indonesia. 

H. G. Quaritch Wales. 


The Vertical Man : A Study in Primitive Indian Sculpture. 
By W. G. Archer, pp. 122, map, and 48 illustrations. Allen 
and Unwin. 15s. 

Mr. Archer is already known for his translations of Uraon poetry. 
Here he gives a detailed account of the ritual and legends assnem-terl 
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with the mythical Ahir hero Bir Kuar, and this part of his work 
is an interesting and important contribution to Indian folklore. 
It is a pity that he has mixed it up with what can only be regarded 
as rather precious art criticism of extremely doubtful validity. 
The Ahir carves in honour of Bir Kuar stone or wooden pillars in 
pairs in varying local styles. Their general style suggests the 
influence of Rajput tradition (and the Ahirs often claim a Rajput 
origin), and on the other hand the phallic or quasi-phallic fertility 
symbols of Chota Nagpur and Assam tribes, and the cult of Bir 
Kuar is associated with the fertility of the cattle. They are made 
by peasants and have become highly conventionalized probably as 
a result of ignorance and isolation. The work is simple, crude, naive, 
because the carvers are ignorant and unskilled or are content with 
the merely symbolic. Mr. Archer says a great deal about £C the will 
to vital geometry ”, “ a system of rhythms and idioms ” ; he tells 
us that “ the geometric rhythms convey an abstract exaltation, 
the beauty of a formal posture This “ vital geometry ” he says 
“ conveys the ideas of power with vigilance, power with kindness, 
and, finally, power with doom When, however, we are told by 
one craftsman that carving a Bir Kuar image he “ does not feel 
that he is doing anything different from what he is doing when he 
shapes a grinding-stone ”, we are able to appreciate this con- 
ventional sculpture for what is really something not far removed 
from the eyes and looped nose (looking over a wall) of contemporary 
£< Wot ! No bananas, etc.” drawings. His photography is excellent, 

J. H. Hutton. 


India Antiqua. A volume of Oriental Studies presented to J. P. 
Vogel, C.I.E. 12! X % pp. 329, pis. 20. Leyden: Kern 
Institute, 1947. 

The names of admirers who have presented this handsome 
volume to Dr. Vogel are a sufficient guarantee of its contents. 
Dutch friends include, among others, F. D. K. Bosch, J. J. L. 
Duyvendak, and G. F. Pijper; Louise J. F. M. Pannenborg- 
Stutterheim has a valuable paper on the Naga temple of Panataran ; 
the Qailendra Interregnum is discussed by F. H. van Naerssen. 
Articles are contributed by such eminent orientalists as A. Foucher, 
G. Coedes, F. W. Thomas, Konow, Tucci and Morgenstierne. 
A Chinese, a Siamese, Americans and Indians are among the authors 
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of the forty-three papers on the archeology, art, history, linguistics 
and literature of India and South-East Asia. All the articles are in 
English or Erench. 

R. 0. WlNSTEDT. 


Miscellaneous 

Early Man. By Alan Houghton Brodrick. 8|- x 5-|, pp. 288, 
pis. 21. Hutchinson and Co., Ltd., 1948. 18$. 

Here is a masterly summary of our present knowledge of man’s 
physical origins, and one so well presented that the chapter on 
Circe’s mount, for example, is as exciting as Treasure Island. 
Becent years have revealed material surpassing in importance all 
at the disposal of our fathers, and much of it comes from China, 
Java, Central Asia, Palestine and Africa. For Australasia, Indo- 
nesia and Eastern Asia (the areas within my reading) Mr. Brodrick 
is certainly abreast of recent research. But working from French 
sources he talks of the Semang of Malacca (p. 74) where British 
authorities would write Malaya — there are no Semang in our 
Malacca — and he classes Senoi or Sakai as Australoid and Veddoid, 
whereas apparently atop “ older strata ” the Indonesian ( alias 
Nesiot) element predominates in these hill tribes ( vide Journal , 
Fed. Malay States Museums, vol. xix, pt. 1, 1936). Warped by his 
interest in Indochinese tribes he makes the extraordinary slip of 
denying that Deutero-Malays exist on the Asiatic mainland ! 

B. 0. WlNSTEDT. 



NOTES OF THE HALF-YEAR 

Rangoon University 

The library of Rangoon University, destroyed during the war, 
has received a grant of books from Oxford University. But further 
gifts are needed. In addition to the Twenty-four Dynastic Histories 
and other works in Chinese, especially on the history and topography 
of South-West China, the library has lost its sets of 

Journals of the Burma Research Society ; Siam Society ; Royal 
Asiatic Societies of Great Britain, also Bengal, Malaya, West 
China ; Royal Anthropological Institute ; Journal Asiatique ; 
Indian Antiquary ; Man ; Bulletins of Ecole Frangaise d’Extreme 
Orient ; London School of Oriental and African Studies ; Museum 
of Ear Eastern Antiquities, Stockholm ; Census of India, esp. Burma, 
vols. 1901 onwards ; Linguistic Survey of India, esp. vols. i-iv ; 
Reports of Arch. Survey, Burma and India ; Inscriptions of Burma, 
six vols. 1892-1913 with Duroiselle’s list 1921 ; Epigraphia Bir- 
manica, Indica, Zeylandica ; Recueil des Inscriptions du Siam ; 
Pali Text Society, all publications ; Takakusu’s Sino-Japanese 
Tripitaka. 

Also needed are Watt’s Dictionary of Economic Products of 
India ; Burkill’s, of Malay Peninsula ; Burma gazetteers and 
settlement reports ; dictionaries and grammars of Tibeto-Chinese 
and Austroasiatic languages ; also Andamanese, Munda, Pali, 
Prakrit, Sanskrit, Singhalese ; Tripitaka in Tibetan, Cambojan, 
Siamese, Singhalese ; works on Western China, Tibet, Upper 
Assam, Further India ; MSS. in Burmese, Mon, Shan. 

Gifts may be sent to : G. E. Harvey, Secretary, Committee on 
Gifts of Books to the Devastated Universities of Asia, The Registry, 
Broad Street, Oxford. 
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13 th May , 1948 

The President (the Earl of Scarbrough) in the chair, regretted 
that seven Honorary Members died during the year : — 

Professors E. Herzfeld, D. H. Liiders, M. A. Palacios, J. Przyluski, 
Pere Vincent Scheil, A. J. Wensinck, and Mahamahopadyaya 
Ganganath Jha. 

Seven Members died : — 

H.H. the Maharaja of Sabina, Sir Richard Burn, Dr. A. K. 
Coomaraswamy, Eao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, Miss C. M. Ridding, 
Lieut.-Col. G. Mclver Smith, and Professor J. A. Stewart. 

Two resigned : — 

Mr, M. Dillon and Lieut. V. R. H. Gray. 

Forty-nine new members took up their election : — 

Professors A. Das-Gupta, G. R. Driver, and E. de Montagu ; 
Drs. Ibrahim Amin, P. S. Chattura, Herbert Franke, and 0. 
Szemere’nyi ; Pandit P. P. Bachardas ; Rev.. C. R. T. Mayne ; 
Major A. H. James ; Messrs. A. K. Abbasi, Abdulla el-Tayib, 
Engku Abdul- Aziz, Soheil M. Afnan, D. R. S. Bailey, B. M. A. Bajwa, 
M. R. Bevaja, 0. H. Bedford, D. C. P. Beneregama, G. L. Bottom, 
J. Braga, J. G. Burton-Page, W. B. Burwell, F/Lt. V. Chitty, 
D. Cowan, J. D. M. Derrett, A. J. Grenfeld, A. C. Gupta, S. B. S. 
Gupta, S. A. Hamid, R. K. Jha, J. M. B. Jones, K. R. Judd, 
B. Klein, J. Landau, P. van der Loon, R. M. Macdonald, M. Majum- 
dar, S. A. Mogul, L. Owen-Jones, M. P. Pallath, I. B. Powell, 
B. N. Prasad, B. S. Ramdas, H. S. Robinson, C. A. Rylands, 
M. H. Sayid, M. V. Rama Sarma, P. Singa, H. Singh, Amin Tibi, 
T. P. Tunnard-Moore, E. W. Trotman, Mhd. I. Uppal, K. B. Vyas, 
M. M, Williams ; Mrs. C. Boxer, Mrs. K. Walker, Miss L. A. 
Schwarzschild. 

Lectures . — Sir Richard Winstedt lectured on “ The East in English 
Literature ”, Bishop Stephen Neill on “ The Beginnings of Tamil 
Literature ”, and Mr. C. A. Kincaid on “ The Ancient Legends 
of Sind”. Six lectures were delivered in connection with 
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the Winter Exhibition of Indian Art at Burlington House, one of 
them in conjunction with the Royal India Society and three in 
conjunction with that Society and the Royal Society of Arts. 
Mrs. Yilliers Stuart lectured on “ The Garden in Indian Art ”, 
Mr. M. II. Briggs, F.R.I.B.A., on “ Hindu Muslim in Indian 
Architecture ”, and Mr. K. de B. Codrington on “ The Develop- 
ment of Indian Sculpture ” ; Mr. Basil Gray gave two lectures, 
one on “ Indian Art ” and one on “ Indian Painting ”, 

Triennial Gold Medal. — This was awarded to Sir Richard Winstedt, 
K.B.E., G.M.G., F.B.A., DXitt. (Oxon), M.A. 

Burton Memorial Medal. — This medal was awarded to Lieut.-Col. 
and Mrs. D. L. R. Lorimer jointly. 

Campbell Memorial Medal . — At the request of the Bombay Branch 
this medal was formally presented to Professor F. W. Thomas, 

C. I.E., F.B.A., Ph.D. 

Universities Prize Essay. — Eight essays were received. The 
Prize was awarded to Mr. G. Bennett, New College, Oxford, for 
his essay on “ The British Contribution to India Special prizes 
were given to Mr. N. A. D. Macrae, Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, and Mr. G. A. Cary, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Exhibition of the Art of India and Pakistan . — Jointly with the 
Royal India Society and the Royal Society of Art, the Society 
gave a reception at Burlington House at which more than 400 
guests assembled. Two illuminated Mughal MSS. were lent for the 
Exhibition, viz. the Gulistan of Sa'di, dated a.h. 990 (a.d, 1581) 
and the Mathnawi of Zafar Khan, written at Lahore in a.h. 1073 
(a.d. 1662-3). 

Publications. — Muslim Theology , by Prof. A. S. Tritton, M.A., 

D. Litt., made Volume XXIII of the series published out of the 
G. Forlong Fund. 

Donations. — The Society was deeply indebted to Dr. Quaritch 
Wales for the gift of a valuable collection of Siamese manuscripts 
and to Dr. Bimala Churn Law for a gift of all his publications. 

The Society was again indebted to Mr. D. H. Bramall, M.B.E., 
T.D., of Messrs. T. L. Wilson and Co., its Honorary Solicitor. 

Introducing the Report the President deplored the passing of 
Sir Richard Burn, an able historian, a valued reviewer, and wise 
member of the Society’s Council. 

Relations with India and Burma had changed so radically that 
it was reassuring to see that more than half the new members were 
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Asians. The Society had no task more important than to ensure 
that the bonds of Angio-Asian scholarship remain firm. 

To promote the magnificent exhibition of the Art of India and 
Pakistan two of their members, Sir Richard Winstedt and Professor 
Codrington, had gone to India, and the Society had received the 
thanks of the Royal Academy for helping to bring home to Europe 
the abundant variety of India’s painting and the superb quality 
of her sculpture. 

Two items in the accounts were notable, the sum received 
for the lease of the Society’s last premises and Dr, B. C. Law’s 
handsome donation. Pakistan had generously promised to give 
an annual grant of £50. India was giving £200. 

Those with experience of accounts would appreciate the financial 
work carried out by the Secretary, in addition to her oversight of 
the library, her large correspondence and the time she devoted to 
members and to the Society’s entertainments. The Council was 
sensible of the debt owed to her energy and zeal. 

Eurther funds were needed to increase the staff, enlarge the 
Journal , and purchase books for the library. But the Society had 
weathered the storm of a world w&t and had in many respects 
bettered its position. It was a pleasure, too, to note the gradual 
rehabilitation of other Societies with similar aims. 

The Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Lindsay, after commenting on details 
in the accounts, announced that the Inland Revenue authorities 
had, after several years, admitted the Society’s claim to the income 
tax paid out of covenanted subscriptions, which would increase 
its revenue by £80 or more. He trusted that more members would 
now enter into a covenant to subscribe for seven years, a course 
involving them in no liability at all but nearly doubling their 
subscriptions to the Society. It was a practice common in learned 
and charitable societies. The Ministry of Works had paid £600 
for deterioration of the premises during its occupancy, and there 
was hope of a further payment. But £2,000 had been spent on 
repairs and renewals; and the cost of various items connected 
with the removal amounted to £3,323, of which Dr. B. C. Law 
had defrayed £1,400. The rent of the premises was only £350 but 
the Land Tax had been heavy, though it might be greatly reduced. 
In a full year the Society would get £890 from rents. 

To-day it cost £651 to print and circulate two Journals a year, 
so that an improved financial position allowed no ground for 
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Subscriptions — 

Fellows . . ... 

Non-Resident Members . . 

Student and Miscellaneous 
Fellow Compounders 
Ron-Resident Compounders 


Grants — 

British Academy ..... 
Government of Hong Kong, 1946-47 . 
Government of Malayan Union, 1946-47 


Donation — 

Dr. R. C. Law . 

Rents Received . 
Journal Account — 
Subscriptions . 
Additional Copies Sold 
Pamphlets Sold 


Government Redemption of Local Loans 
Interest on Investments .... 
Sale of Lease of 74 Grosvenor Street 
Sale of Six Esse Stoves . . , . 

Royalties 

Sale of Catalogue 

Commission on Sale of Forlong Fund Books, 1946 
Sundry Receipts 


£30,200 7 6 

General Account Investments 
£777 1$. Id. 4 per cent Funding Loan 1960-90. 

£2,500 24% Defence Bonds. 

£4,908 18$. Id. 1J% Exchequer Bonds. 

£4,365 12$. 9 d. 2|% National War Bonds. 

Note 

£1,726 4$. 2d. was outstanding as a liability 
at the end of the year, to be transferred to a 
separate compounded subscription account. 


£ $. d. 


s. d. 


321 6 0 
363 0 0 
15 2 6 
31 10 0 
113 2 0 


200 0 0 
10 0 0 
86 0 0 


844 0 6 


296 0 0 


1,400 0 0 
573 15 0 


259 16 0 
112 4 0 
2 2 9 


- 374 2 9 

1,426 1 10 
139 13 5 
24,733 10 11 
18 0 0 
184 15 10 
31 18 0 
14 4 4 
164 4 11 



FAYMJSJUTS FOR 1947 


PAYMENTS 

House Account — 

Rent and Land Tax (£334 11a. 6d. Tax) 

■ Rates ' ; . ' . . 

Gas and Light . 

Coal and Coke . 

Telephone 
Cleaning . 

Insurance 

Repairs and Renewals 
Investments — 

Purchase of 2£% Defence Bonds 
Purchase of 24% Exchequer Bonds 
Purchase of 2|-% National War Bonds 

Leasehold Redemption Eund 
Salaries and Wages 
Printing and Stationery 
Journal Account — 

Printing . 

Postage . 

Library Expenditure 
General Postage . 

Sundry Expenses — 

Teas 

Lectures . 

National Health and Unemployment Insura] 
Pee for Audit and Income Tax Claim 
Other General Expenditure 


Solicitor’s Costs re Sale of Lease of 74 Grosvenor 

Street 

Commission on Sale of Lease of 74 Grosvenor 

Street 

Cost of Removal ....... 

Cost of Lease of Queen Anne Street . 

Stamp Duty on Lease ...... 

Surveyor’s Fee for Work at Queen Anne Street 

Furnishing 

Agent’s Commission for Letting Flats . 

Bank Charges ....... 


Overdrawn, 1/1/47 
Balance, 31/12/47 — 

Cash at Bank in Current Account 
Cash in hand . . . . 

P.O. Savings Bank . 


£ 

a. 

d. 

527 

1 

6 

80 

5 

11 

73 

3 

2 

32 

6 

7 

19 

0 

10 

19 

1 

1 

79 

14 

6 

2,013 

9 

10 

2,500 

0 

0 

5,000 

0 

0 

4,500 

0 

0 


£ a. d. 


2,844 3 5 


-12,000 0 0 
30 10 6 
1,028 12 9 
28 18 2 


585 7 0 
15 15 0 


36 19 8 
4 9 6 
23 19 8 
15 15 0 
136 12 9 


601 2 
3 3 


28 15 0} 


- 217 16 7 

164 8 6 

432 10 0 
727 1 0 
300 0 0 
17 10 0 
120 0 0 
1,474 2 6 
75 0 0 
12 17 11 

20,106 11 4i 
8,410 7 9£ 


1,667 9 1 
15 13 8 
5 7 


1,683 8 4 



LEASEHOLD REDEMPTION FUND, 1947 


£ im- 
balance, 1/1/47 .... 1,041 18 11 
'TRANSFER' FROM GENERAL ACCOUNT 30' 10 6 
Dividends to be re-invested . 36 2 10 


£1,108 IQ 3 


Balance represented 
BY £1,032 12 s . 10 d. 
War Stock 
Cash at Bank . 


s.,d.\ d . '' 


1,072 

36 


7 5 
2 10 


- 1,103 10 3 
£1,108 10 3 


SPECIAL FUNDS, 1947 

Oriental Translation Bund 


Receipts 

Balance, 1/1/47 . 

Interest on "deposit * 


298 17 
145 18 
6 


£445 1 4 


Payments 

Rental of Type .... 
Binding 100 Vols. XIV and XV, 
SO VOL. XX .... 

Sundries 

31/12/47 Balance carried to 
Summary ..... 


l 1 

32 10 


411 8 2 
£445 1 4 


Balance, 1/1/47 
Sales . 


Royal Asiatic Society Monograph Fund 


282 3 2 
61 3 6 


£343 0 8 


Printing 500 Vol. XXIV . . 12116 4 

31/12/47 Balance carried to 
Summary ..... 221 10 4 


£343 6 8 


SUMMARY OF SPECIAL FUND BALANCES 31st DEC., 1947 

411 8 2 


Oriental Translation Fund 
Royal Asiatic Society Mono- 
graph Fund . 


221 10 4 


£632 18 


Cash at Bank— 

On Current, Account 
On Deposit Account 


572 18 6 

60 0 0 


632 18 6 
£632 18 6 


Investments. Nil. 


Balance, 1/1/47 
Sales . 
Dividends . 


TRUST FUNDS, 1947 

Prize Publication Fund 


272 1 0 
45 3 6 
18 0 0 


£335 4 6 


Binding 56 Vol. XVI . . . 4 4 o 

31/12/47 Balance carried to 
Summary 331 0 6 


£335 4 6 


Balance, 1/1/47 
Dividends . 


Gold Medal Fund 


103 3 11 
0 15 0 


£112 18 H 


Token Medal 

31/12/47 Balance carried 
Summary .... 


3 3 6 
109 15 5 
£112 18 11 


Balance, 1/1/47 
Dividends . 


Universities Prize Essay Fund 


226 13 
20 15 


31/12/47 Balance carried 
Summary .... 


247 8 10 



Balance, 1/1/47 . 
DIVIDENDS . 


Be. b. c. Law Trust Account 


£ : s, d, 
220 7 0 
4 18 II 


s. a. 

31/12/47 Balance carried to 
Summary 234 5 li 


£234 5 11 


£234 5 11 


SUMMARY OF TRUST FUND BALANCES, 1947 


Prize Publication Fund 
Gold Medal Fund 
Universities Prize Essay Fund 
Dr. B, C. Law Trust Account 


331 0 6 31/12/47 CASH AT BANK ON 

109 15 5 Current Account . . . 922 10 8 

247 S 10 

234 5 11 


£922 10 8 


£922 10 8 


Trust Fund Investments 

£600 Nottingham Corporation 3% Irredeemable "B” Stock (Prize Publication Fund). 

£325 Nottingham Corporation 3% Irredeemable “ A ” Stock (Gold Medal Fund). 

£645 11s. 2 d. Nottingham Corporation 3% Irredeemable “ B ” Stock (Universities Prize Essay Fund). 
£40 3$% Conversion Stock 1961 (“ B ” account). 

Bs. 12,000 34% Government of India Conversion Loan 1946 (Dr. B. C. Law Trust Account). 


BURTON MEMORIAL FUND, 1947 


BALANCE, 1/1/47 .... 

Dividends 

Government Redemption of local 
.Loans. . . 


5 15 8 Balance — Cash at Bank on 

7 4 Current Account . . . 55 3 10 

49 0 10 


£55 3 10 


£55 3 10 


Investments. Nil. 


JAMES G. B. FORLONG FUND, 1947 

School of Oriental and 
African Studies 
Scholarships . . 270 o 0 

Lectures . . . 44 18 0 

Contribution towards 
printing Proceedings 
of Sir W. Jones 
Bi-Centenary Con- 
ference . . . 34 5 0 

34.Q 3 0 

R.A.S. 10% Commission Sales 1946 14 4 4 

Balance— Cash at Bank 
on Current Account . 647 17 0 
Cash in P.O. Savings 
Bank . . . 330 0 0 

977 17 0 


£1,341 4 4 


Forlong Fund Investment 

£1,005 145. 7 d. New South Wales 4% Inscribed Stock 1942-62. 

£1,015 165. 3<£. South Australian Government 4% Inscribed Stock 1940-60. 
£1,031 12s. 7 d. 3% Savings Bonds 1960-70. 

£1,217 2s. 8d. 3% Treasury Stock. 

£700 34% Conversion Loan 1961 (“ A ” account). 

£45 East India .Railway Co. Annuity Class “ B ”. 

£253 18s. 4 d. 3£% War Stock (“A ” account). 


Balance, 1/1/47 
Dividends . 
Sales . 


1,105 12 5 
152 1 11 
S3 10 0 


£1,341 4 4 
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complacency. A larger revenue was required for Journals , staff, 
and library. 

Mr. Entboven, in moving the adoption of the Report and the 
Accounts, alluded to the investiture of the President with the Garter 
and to the award of the Society’s Gold Medal to the Director. The 
Director had flown to India to help promote the Exhibition of the 
Art of India and Pakistan, though it was to be regretted that the 
British public was more interested in Dick Barton than in Avalo- 
kitesvara. It was a sombre reflection, too, that British services in 
India and Burma would no longer contribute to Oriental studies. 
Where would the future find a Vincent-Smith, a Grierson, a Risley ? 

Lady Drower seconded, referring to the assiduous zeal of Mrs. 
Davis for the Society’s interests and to the time devoted to its 
business by the Director. 

The Report was passed unanimously and the following Officers 
and Members of Council were elected : a Vice-President, Sir Edward 
Maclagan ; Hon. Librarian, Dr. L. D. Barnett ; Hon. Treasurer, 
J. H. Lindsay, Esq. ; Hon. Secretary, Professor A. J. Arberry ; 
Members of Council, Professors C. R. Boxer and A. S. Tritton, 
Sir Angus Gillan, Dr. H. G. Quaritch Wales, and Messrs. C. C. 
Brown, A. Master, and M. S. H. Thompson. 

On the motion of the Hon. Treasurer it was resolved that 
lf% Exchequer Bonds 1950 (£4,908 16s. Id.) and 2|% National War 
Bonds, 1949-1951 (£4,365 12s. %d.) be sold by the Society and that 
the proceeds of that sale be invested, in respect of £5,000 in 3% 
Electricity Stock, 1968-1973, and in respect of the residue in 3% 
British Transport (Wagons), 1968-1973. 

It was further approved that £50 standing to the credit of the 
Burton Memorial Eund be invested in 3% Funding Stock, 1959— 
1969. 

It was also approved that 2|% Defence Bonds (£2,500) should be 
realized in due course and the proceeds invested in 3% Funding 
Stock, 1959-1969. 

The Hon. Treasurer was empowered to sign the necessary 
documents for the execution of the three last resolutions. 



The Burton Memorial Medal 

This medal was presented to Lieut.-Col. D. L. R. Lorimer, C.I.E., 
and Mrs, Lorimer, O.B.E., on 13th May. 

The President (Lord Scarbrough) said that they had travelled 
farther afield in the Muslim world than Sir Richard Burton. After 
entering the Indian army Col. Lorimer had held consular posts in 
Persia and political posts at Chitral and in Baluchistan, enabling 
him to learn fourteen languages or more. In 1933 he was awarded 
a Leverhulme Research Fellowship. And he had written four 
standard works on philology. 

In his studies and travels Col. Lorimer had been ably assisted 
by his wife, who had won First Class Honours in modern languages 
at Oxford. She had edited the Basra Times , been Times corre- 
spondent for Kashmir, and among her works were Persian Tales 
(written in collaboration with her husband) and Language Hunting 
in Karakorum. 

Colonel and Mrs. Lorimer expressed their gratification at being 
awarded the Medal, after which Col. Lorimer lectured on Rakhtiari 
Poetry. 



PRESENTATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO 
THE LIBRARY 


[Journals obtained regularly by exchange are not included in this list ] 


e Abd al-Razzaq (al-Hasani), Iraq Old and New (Arabic Text). Baghdad , 
1948. From the Author. 

Afshar and others. “ The Feast of Sadeh.” Pub. No. 2 of the Societe 
d’lranologie. Teheran , 1946. [7 E] 

Ahmad, Khwaja Muhammad. Preliminary Excavations at Prehistoric 
Sites near Janampet, Hyderabad- Deccan, 1947. 

From the Author. [32 B] 
Ahmad, Khwaja Muhammad. Rockhewn Monuments of Karkunda. 

Hyderabad-Deccan , 1947. From the Author. [32 B] 

Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien. (1) Sph. 224/4 and 224/2. 
(2) Sitzungberichte-Phil. Hist. Klasse, Bd. 225. Wien , 1946-7. 

[168 A and F] 

Altheim, F. Weltgeschichte Asiens im griechischen Zeitalter, 1947. 

From Max Niemeyer, Verlag Halle Saale. [30 0] 
(The) Antiquaries Journal Vol. XXVII, Nos. 3 and 4. July-October, 
1947. London, 1947. Presented. [61 C] 

Arberry, A. J. Immortal Rose. An Anthology of Persian Lyrics. 

London, 1948. From Luzac and Co., Ltd. [9 B] 

Arberry, A. J. Pages from the Kitab al-luma" of Abu Nasr al-Sarraj, 
1947. From Luzac and Co., Ltd. [7 E] 

Archseologia. Vol. XCII (Second Series, Vol. XLII). London, 1947. 

Presented by the Society of Antiquaries . 
Archer, W. G. The Vertical Man. London, 1947. 

From Messrs. George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. [31 F] 
Archiv Orientalnl. Vol. XVI, Nos. 1-2. Prague, 1947. Presented. 
Ars Islamica. Vols. XI-XII. Michigan, 1946. 

From Geoffrey Cimberlege, Oxford Univ. Press . 
Assam Research Society, Journal of. Vol. XI, Nos. 3 and 4. July- 
October. Gauhati, 1944. Presented. 

Banerjee, I. Evolution of the Khalsa. Vol. II. The Reformation. 

Calcutta, 1947. From A. Mukherjee and Co. [21 J] 

Baroda State Museum and Picture Gallery, Bulletin of. Vol. Ill, 
Pt. 1, 1945-6. Baroda, 1947. 

Presented by the State of Baroda . [113 F] 
Raumgartel, E. J. The Cultures of Prehistoric Egypt, 1947. 

From Oxford University Press. [99 D] 
Behere, N. K. The Background of Maratha Renaissance in the 
Seventeenth Century, 1946. From the Bangalore Press. [44 A] 
Beveridge, Lord. India Called Them. London , 1947. 

From Messrs. George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. [25 D] 
Bhaduri, Sadananda. Studies in Nyaya-Vai£esika Metaphysics. 
(Bhandarkar Or. Series, No. 5.) Poona, 1947. 

Presented by the Author. [39 C] 
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Bhartrhari. Sataka-Trayam. Ed. by D. D. Kasambi. Bharatiya Vidya 
Series, No. 9. Bombay , 1946. 

Bhattacharya, Bhabani. So Many Hungers, 1947. 

From Victor Gollancz , Ltd. [25 A] 
Bhavana, C. Visva-Bharati Annals, 1945. Yol. I. Ed. by P. C. Bagclii. 

Calcutta. From the Visva-Bharati Bub . Dept. [41 D] 

Bocarro, A. Historia de Damao Notas av Livro das plantas de todas 
as fortalezas do Estado da India Oriental Bastora , 1939. [30 0] 
Boodberg, P. A. Uci : An interim system of transcription for Chinese. 
Ucj : An orthographic system of notation and transcription for 
Sino- Japanese. California, 1947. From the Author. 

Bulletin de L’Universite 1’Aurore. Tome 9. Jan-Avr. Nos. 33-34. 

Shanghai, 1948. From the Editor . 

Bulletin of the Museum of Pine Arts. Yol XLY, Nos. 261 and 262, 
Boston, 1947. Presented. [117 G] 

Byng, Cranmer L. The Vision of Asia. London, 1947. 

From John Murray. [31 E] 
Carre, Abbe, The travels of, in India and the Near East, 1672-4. 

Halduyt Society, Second Series, No. XCX. London, 1947. [Case I F] 
Chakraberty, Chandra. The Facial History of India. Calcutta . 

Presented by Professor N. Gangulee 
Chao, Yuen Ken. Character text for Cantonese Primer. Harvard Univ . 

Press, 1947. From Oxford Univ. Press. [23 H] 

Chao, Yuen Ken, and Yang Lien Sheng. Concise Dictionary of Spoken 
Chinese, 1947. From Harvard Univ. Press. [26 G] 

Clouston, W. A. Flowers from a Persian Garden and other papers. 

London, 1894. Presented by Sir Richard Winstedt. 

Crump, J. I. Selections from the Shui-hu Chuan, 1947. 

From Oxford Univ. Press. 
Gumming, Sir J. Ed. and compiled by. Four Score. East India Associa- 
tion, 1866-1946. London. 

Dasgupta, S. N., and De, S. K. History of Sanskrit Literature, 
Yol I. Calcutta, 1947. 

From the Publication Dept, Calcutta University. [39 D] 
Dasgupta, S. Obscure Keligious Cults, 1946. 

From University of Calcutta. [21 D] 
Desai, S. F. Parsis and Eugenics. Bombay, 1940. 

Jejeebhoy Translation Fund . [16 F] 
Dikshitar, Y. K. Kamaehandra. Southern India and China. Madras, 
1945. From the Author. 

Drans, Jean. Aspect et Tendances Actuels du Phonetisme Japonais. 

From Maison Franco- J aponaise. 
Drans, Jean. Contribution a l’Etude de la Phonetique Siamoise : 
les Consonnes Nasales. Initiales, 1942. 

From Maison Franco- J aponaise. [24 G] 
Drans, Jean. Histoire de Nang Manora et Histoire de Sang Thong, 
1947. From Tokyo Presses Sadesiennes. 

Drans, Jean, and Henri Bernard, S.J. Memoire du Pere de Beze sur 
la vie de Constance Phaulkon. Tokyo, 1947. 

From Maison Franny. T nm*™ 
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Drans, Jean. Recueil des Textes Frangais avec Traduction Siamoise. 

Bangkok , 1939. From Bangkok Times Press . 

Edwards, E. D. Bamboo, Lotus, and Palm. London , 1948. 

From William Hodge and Co Ltd, [70 F] 
Eliade, M. Techniques du Yoga. Paris , 1948. 

From Libraire Gallimard. [21 B] 
Elm, Mustafa. Persian translation of the Legacy of Islam. 

From the British Council. 

Emeneau, M. B. Annamese-English Dictionary, 1947. 

From University of California . [26 C] 
Farrukh, Dr. 0. A. Mysticism in Islam. London , 1947. 

From Messrs. Luzac and Go. [9 G] 
(The) Far Eastern Quarterly. Yol. VII, No. 2. New York , 1948. 
Fawcett, Lady and Sir Charles. The Travels of the Abbe Carre in 
India and the Near East, 1672-4. London , 1947. 

From Hakluyt Society. [Case I F] 
Friedrich, J, Hethitisches Elementarbuch, 1940 and 1946. Heidelberg. 

Presented by 0. R. Gurney , Esq. [95 A] 
Forrest, R. A. D. The Chinese Language. London , 1948. From the Author . 
Furber, H. John Company at Work. Harvard University Press and 
London , 1948. 

Cadre, A. S. Archaeology in Baroda, 1934-1947. 

From the Director of Archaeology , Baroda. [31 E] 
Gaikwads of Baroda. English Documents. Vol. Y. Anandrao Gaik wad, 
1802-3. Ed. by D. R. Banaji and J. H. Gense. Baroda, 1939. 

From the Trustees of the Parsee Punchayet . [179 D] 
Ganganatha Jha Research Institute, Journal of. Yol. IV, pts. 3 and 4. 

Allahabad, 1947. 

Gawronski, A. Poczatki dramatu indyjskiego a Sprawa wplywow 
greckich. (Avec resume fran£ais.) Cracow , 1946. 

Exchange. Polska Akad. Umiejqtuosci. [181 D] 
Ghirshman, R. Begram . . . [Mem. de Tlnst. Fr. d’Arch. Or. Tom. 

LXXIX]. Cairo, 1946. Exchange. 

Giles, Lionel. A Gallery of Chinese Immortals. (The Wisdom of the 
East Series.) London , 1948. From John Murray . [46 E] 

Godavarma, K. Indo-Aryan loan-words in Malay alarm Mavelikara , 

1946. Presented by the Author. [20 K] 
Goetze, A. Kizzuwatna and the Problem of Hittite Geography. Yale 

Oriental Series Researches, Yol. XXII, 1940. 

From Yale Univ. Press. [95 A] 
Goetze, A. Old Babylonian Omen Texts. [Yale Or. Ser. Bab. Texts, 
Yol. X.] New Haven, 1947. From the University. 

Gongalves, J. Os Portugueses Eo Mardas Indias. Lisbon , 1947. 

Presented by the Author. 

Gottein, S. D. The Land of Sheba, 1948. 

From Schocken Library, N.Y. [93 A] 
Granquist, H. Birth and Childhood Among the Arabs. Helsingfors, 

1947. From Soderstrom and Co. Forlags. [93 D] 
Grunebaum, G.E.von, and I. M. Abel. Az-Zarnuji: Talxm al-Muta‘allim- 

Tariq at-Ta^llum, New York , 1947. From Oxford Univ. Press. [1 9 C] 
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Guterbock, Dr. H. G. Guide to the Hittite at Ankara (Turkish with 
English Translation). Istanbul 1946. Presented by the Author [38 0] 
Hahn, Emily. Baffles of Singapore. A Biography. London , 1948. 

From Francis Aldor. [64 H] 
Harff, Arnold von. The Pilgrimage of. Translated by M. Letts. Hakluyt 
Society, Second Series, Yol. XCIY. London , *1946. 

Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies. Vol. 10, Ho. 2. Harvard , 1947. 

Presented . 

Havers, W. Neuere Literatur Zum Sprachtabu. From Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Sph. 223/5. Wien , 1946. [23 J] 

Hekmat, A. A. Iran wa Farhang Djehan. Teheran , 1948. 

From the Author. 

Hicks, G. When the Song Began. London , 1947. 

From the Carey Press . [25 A] 
Hughes-Morland, W. B. J. A Grammar of the Nepali Language, 1947. 

From Luzae and Co., London. [23 F] 
Hussein, Taha. The Stream of Days. London , 1948. 

From Longmans , Green and Go., Ltd. [8 D] 
Hutchinson, E. W. Aventuriers au Siam au XVII Siecle. Saigon , 1947. 

From la Societe des Etudes Indochinoises. [66 F] 
Ibn ‘IJnain Diwan. Ed. by Khalil Mardam. Damascus, 1946. 

From the Editor. [7 E] 

Ibn Wahb. Djanffl. Ed. J. David-Weill. I. Texte et Planches. Textes 
Arabes-Tome III. Publications de Tlnstitut Frangais d’areheologie 
Orientale. Cairo , 1939. From the Institute. [99 J] 

India Antiqua. A Volume of Oriental Studies presented to J. P. Vogel 
on the 50th Anniversary of his Doctorate, 1947. 

From E. J. Brill, Leyden. [28 F] 
India Culture. Vol. XIII, Ho. 4. April-June, 1947. Calcutta, 1947. 

Presented. 

Indian Archaeology, 1899-1905. Presented by Sir J ohn Marshall. [31 F] 
Iraq. An Introduction to the Past and Present of the Kingdom of 
Iraq. 1946. From the Iraq Embassy. Exchange. [115 E] 

Irstam, T. The King of Ganda. 1944. 

From the Ethnographical Museum of Sweden. [146 D] 
I-Tsing. A Eecord of the Buddhist Eeligion as practised in India and 
the Malay Archipelago, a.d. 671-695. Oxford, 1896. 

Presented by J. V. Mills. [20 K] 
Ivanow, W. Ismaili Texts and Translations Series, 1, 2, and 4. Bombay , 
1947. From the Ismaili Society. [19 A] 

Iversen, E. The Eomany Language in Norway. Secret Languages in 
Norway, Part I. Oslo, 1944. 

From Skrifter utgitt av del Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo. [23 J] 
Jong, J. P. B. de Josselin de. Studies in Indonesian Culture, II. The 
Community of Erai (Wetar). Texts and notes. Amsterdam, 1947. 
Journal of Indian History. Vol. XXIV, pt. 3, No. 72. Vol. XXV, 
pts. 2 and 3. Nos. 74 and 75. Trivandrum, 1947. [37 G] 

Kaioji Peshtarjl Mirza, Dastur. Zarathoshtioishayo. (Essays on Parsi 
religion in Gujarati.) Jamnagar, 1940. 
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Kapadia, K. M. Hindu Kinship. Bombay, 1947. 

From the Popular Booh Depot , Bombay. [18 C] 
Khaing, Mi Mi. Burmese Family. London , 1947. 

From Longmans , Green and Co,, Lid. [36 D] 
Ivremsmayer, ’Dr. H., and Broring, Dr. T. Laotse Tao Te King. 

Salzburg, 1946. From Jgonta Verlag. [70 F] 

Krishnarao, Bhavarajii Venkata. A History of the Early Dynasties 
of Andliradesa, c. a.d. 200-625. Madras , 1942. 

From V. Ramaszvami Sastrulu and Sons. 
Kunsfc, J. De Inheemse Miiziek en de Zending. Amsterdam , 1947. 

From KoninJdijke Vereeniging Indiseh Instituut. 
La Vallee Poussin (Louis de). Vijnaptinatratasiddki, La Siddhi de 
Hiuan-tsang. Index. Paris, 1948. From the Author. [20 G] 
Law, B. C. On the Chronicles of Ceylon. Calcutta , 1947. 

Presented by the Author. [37 D] 

Lewis, B. A handbook of diplomatic and political Arabic, 1947. 

From Luzac and Co., Ltd. [8 A] 
Lloyd, Seton. Foundations in the Dust, 1947. 

From Oxford Univ. Press. [93 B] 
Mackay, Ernest. Early Indus Civilizations, 2nd ed., revised, enlarged 
by Dorothy Mackay. London, 1948. From Messrs. Luzac and Co. 
Macnair, H. F. China, 1946. 

From University of California Press. [70 F] 
Mahabharata. Ed. S. K. Belvaikar. Bklsmaparvan (2). Poona, 1947. 

Bhandarkar Or. Research Inst. [4 G] 
Matien. I Myt Och Dikt, Folktro Och. Knit. Av. Knut Tallquist. 

[Studia Orientalia, VoL XII.] Helsingfors, 1947. Presented. 
Marshall, Sir John, A. Foucher, and N. G. Majumdar. The Monuments 
of Sanchi. Vols. 1-3, text and plates. Calcutta. 

From the Government of India Press. [38 G] 
Mchendale, M. A. Historical Grammar of Inscript ional Prakits. Poona , 
1948. From the Director, Deccan College . 

Memoires de la Societe Finno-ougrienne, XC and XCI. IV. Bund. 

Helsinki, 1947, Presented by the Society. [46 H and J] 

Mengs, K. H. Qaragalpag Grammar. Part I. Phonology. New York, 
1947. From Oxford University Press. [23 0] 

(Le) Monde Oriental VoL XXXIII, XXXIV, XXXV, 1939-1941. 

Uppsala, 1947. Presented. 

Moulin Chiang. Tides from the West. New Haven, 1947. 

From Oxford Univ. Press. [70 E] 
Morrison, Ian. Grandfather Longlegs. The Life and Gallant Death of 
Major H. P. Seagrim. London , 1947. 

From Messrs. Faber and Faber. [36 D] 
Motn, M. A Piece of Poetry in Old Persian. Tehran, 1944. 

From Tehran Univ. [7 E] 
Muhammad b. Muslim b. Kutaiba. Kitab al-Ashriba. (Book of Drinks.) 

Damascus, 1947. From the Author. [8 F] 

Muhassin b, Ali al-Tanukhl-al-Mustajiad. Damascus, 1946, [8 F] 

(The) Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities. Bulletin No. 19. Stockholm, 
1947. Presented. 
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(The) Muslim World. Yol. XXXVIII, No. 2, Hartford , Connecticut , 
1918. From the Publishers. 

Mysore University. Half-Yearly Journal. N.S., Section A. Arts. 

Yol. VIII, Nos. 1 and 2. Mysore , 1947 and 1948. 

Nariman, G. K. Barthold’s Iran. Bombay , 1947. 

From the Jejeebhoy Translation Fund. [20 K] 
Nasir-i Khusraw and Ismailism. [The Ismaili Soc. Ser. B., No. 5.] 
Bombay , 1948. From the Society . 

Near Eastern Studies, Journal of. Yol. VI, No, 4. Chicago, 1947. 

Presented . 

Numismatic Society of India, Journal of. Yol. 8, December, Part II, 

1946. Bombay. From the Society. [124 B] 

Obermann, J. Ugaritic Mythology. P. H. McMillan Mem. Publ. Fund. 

New Haven , 1948. From Oxford Univ. Press. 

Pant, D. The Commercial Policy of the Moguls. Bombay , 1930. 

Presented by Professor N. Gangulee. 
Patkar, M. M. Anekartha Tilaka of Mahipa. Poona , 1947. 

From the Deccan College. [159 E] 
Patriarchal Library. Catalogue. 3 vols., A-C. Alexandria, 1945-7. 

Presented by the Library. 
Pelliot, P. 1946. From La Societe Asiatique. [25 G] 

Pereman, J. The Book of Assyro-Babylonian Proverbs. Teh Aviv, 

1947. From the Author. [105 B] 
Philby, II. St. J. The Background of Islam. Alexandria , 1947. 

Presented by the Author. [19 G] 
Philobiblon. A quarterly review of Chinese publications. Nos. 1-3, 

1946. Yol. II, No. 1, 1947. Nanking , 1947. 

Presented by the National Central Library. 
Pielenz, 0. K. Die Entstehung der Hacke aus dem Lochstab des 
Zweigeschlechterk-ultes. Hamburg, 1946. From the Author. [31 E] 
Pieris, Dr. P. E. Ceylon and the Hollanders, 1658-1796. Colombo, 

1947. From the Author. [37 D] 
Prasad, Dr. Rajendra. India Divided. Bombay, 1946. 

Presented by Professor N. Gangulee. 
Pratt, Sir John T. The Expansion of Europe into the Far East. 

London, 1947. From Sylvan Press, Ltd. [70 E] 

Purcell, Victor. The Chinese in Malaya. 

From Oxford Univ. Press. [64 H] 
Rabin, Chaim. Arabic Reader. London, 1947. 

From Percy Lund, Humphries and Co., Ltd. [23 C] 
Radhakrishnan, S. The Bhagavadglta. London, 1948. 

From George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. [18 B] 
Rajji Maharaj, His Holiness. One truth, one people. Jodhpur, 1945. 

From the Author. [71 B] 
Rawlinson, H. G. The British Achievement in India. London, 1948. 

Presented by Wm. Hodge and Co. [25 C] 
Ray, Nihar-Ranjan. Theravada Buddhism in Burma, 1946. 

From University of Calcutta. [36 B] 
Reischauer, E. 0. Japan Past and Present. London, 1947. 

From Gerald Duckworth and Co.. Lid. F89 El 
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Eenou, Louis. Aiithologie Sanskrite. Paris , 1947. 

From Messrs. Payot. [159 B] 
Eenou, Louis. La Grammaire de Panini. Fasc. 1 (Adhyaya, 1, 2, et 3). 

Paris , 1948. From the Author. [6 F] 

Eevue de FHistoire des Eeligions. July, 1944-Dec., 1946. Tom. 

CXXVIII, CXXIX, CXXX, CXXXI, CXXXII. B Paris. [76 F] 
Eevue des Etudes Islamiques. Annees, 1941-6. Paris , 1947. 

Presented. [182 F] 

Eibeiro, Capt. J. The Historic Tragedy of the Island of Ceilao. Trans- 
lated by P. E. Peiris. Colombo, 1948. Presented by P. E. Peiris. 
Eivista degli Studi Orientali. Yol. XXII. Fasc. I-IV. Rome , 1947. 

Presented. 

Both, Cecil. The House of Nasi. Doha Gracia. Philadelphia , 1947. 

From the Jewish Publ. Bog. of America. [103 C] 
Botours, E. des. Traite des Fonctionnaires et Traite de I’armee. 
(Nouvelle Histoire des Dang.) Tome I and II. Leyde, 1948. 

From the Author. 

Eotours, E. des. Le Traite des Examens. Tome I. Leyde, 1947. 

Tome II. Paris, 1932. From the Author. [72 D] 

Eowley, G. Principles of Chinese Painting. Princeton University 
Press, 1947. From Oxford Univ. Press. [70 H] 

Boyen, P. G. Buigingsverschijnselen in het Nederlands. Deel I. Amster- 
dam, 1947. From N. V. Noord-Hollandsche Uitgevers Maatschappij. 
Sarkar, Sir Jadu-nath. A translation of Maasir-i-‘Alamgiri. A history 
of the Emperor A.urangzib-‘Alamgir (a.d. 1658-1707), by Saqi 
Must‘ad Khan. (Bibliotheca Indica, No. 269.) Calcutta, 1948. 

From R.A.S. of Bengal. [4 F] 
Sastri, K. A. N., and Yenkataramanayya, N. Further Sources of 
Yijayanagara History. Yols. I— III, 1946. 

From the University of Madras. [41 D] 
Save-Soderbergh, T. Einige Agyptische Denkmaler in Schweden. 

Uppsala, 1945. From the Author. [99 D] 

Sawal, Lt.-Col. H. H. Maharajadhirah Shri. Eastern Light of Sanatan 
Culture. Calcutta, 1946. From Messrs. Luzac and Co., Ltd. [21 A] 
Schneid, N. Siyyure Beth Hak-Keneseth be-Dura Europos. Pictures 
in the Synagogue at Dura Europos. Tel Aviv, 1946. 

From the Author. [31 E] 
Schurhammer, G., S. J. Der hi. Franz Xaver in Japan (1549-1551). 

Switzerland, 1947. Schoneck/Beckenried. [89 E] 

Sen, S. P. The French in India. First Establishment and Struggle, 
1947. From the Registrar, Calcutta University. [25 C] 

Studia Orientalia. Vol. XIII. Helsinki, 1947. Presented. 

Sturtevant, E. H. An introduction to Linguistic Science. New Haven, 

1947. From Oxford University Press. [24 H] 
Sumer. A Journal of Archaeology in Iraq. Yol. IY, No. 1. Baghdad, 

1948. From the Directorate-General of Antiquities, Iraqi. 
Tagore, Babindranath. Talks in China. Calcutta, 1925, 

Presented by Dr. N. Gangulee. 
Taraporevala, I. J. S. A few Daily Prayers from the Zarathosh Scrip- 
tures. Bombay, 1940. The Jejeebhoy Translation Fund. [23 J] 
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Telugu MSB., Descriptive Catalogue of. Yol. IX (D, Nos. 2041-2273). 
By A. Sankaran-Sayed Muhammad Fazlullah. Madras , 1947. 

From the Madras Government . [60 D] 
Temir, Dr. Ahmet. Mogollarin Gizlitarihi — I. Ankara , 1948. 

From the Author. 

Terpstra, Dr. H. De Nederlanders in Voor-Indie. Amsterdam , 1947. 

From P. N. van Kampen und Zoon , N . F. 
Thompson, Laura. Guam and its People (with a village journal by 
Jesus C. Barcinas), 1947. From Oxford Univ. Press . [89 E] 
Thompson, Virginia. Labour Problems in South-East Asia. Yale Univ , 
Press , 1947. From Oxford Univ. Press . [36 E] 

Tsao, W. Y. The Constitutional Structure of Modern China. Melbourne 
Univ . Press , 1947. Presented by W. E. Mclver . [70 E] 

Turk Tarih Kurumu. Belleten. Cilt. XI, Sayi 43 and 45. Gilt. XI 
and XII, Sayi 42-5. Ankara , 1947-8, From the British Council. 
Tyrwhitt, J. Patrick Geddes in India. London , 1947. 

From Lund Humphries . [25 C] 
Unvala, J. M. Collections of Colophons of MSS. bearing on 
Zoroastrianism in some libraries of Europe. Bombay , 1940. 

From the Trustees of the Punchayet. [24 B] 
Upadhyaya, B. S. India in Kalidasa, 1947. 

From the Publisher , Kitabistan , Allahabad. [39 6] 
Vladimirtsov, B. Le Regime Social des Mongols . . . Le Feodalisme 
Nomade. Trans. Michel Carson. [Musee Guimet, Bib. d’etudes. 
Tom. 52.] Paris , 1948. Exchange . [46 C] 

Vijaya, Muni Ratna-prabha, and others. Sramana Bhagavan Mahavira. 

Vols. I-IV. Ahmedabad, 1941-2. From the Editor . [6 F] 

Wakefield (Harold). New Paths for Japan. London , 1948. 

Presented by Boy. Inst. Int . Affairs . 
Wang, Chi-chen (ed.). Stories of China at War. New York , 1947. 

From Oxford Univ. Press . [70 E] 
Wieder, N. Islamic Influences on the Jewish Worship. Oxford , 1947. 

From East and West Library , Oxford . [105 G] 
Wilhelm, A. Aiguptiaka. Pt. I. Wien, 1946. 

From Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien. [99 D] 
Williamson, H. R. Teach Yourself Chinese. London , 1947. 

From the Author. 

Winstedt, Sir R. 0. (ed.). Indian Art. Essays by Rawlinson and 
others. London , 1948. From Faber and Faber. [31 A] 

Winstedt, Sir Richard. The Malays. A Cultural History. Singapore , 
1947. From Kelly and Walsh, Ltd. [64 G] 

Worcester, G. R. G, The Junks and Sampans of the Yangtze, III, 
No. 53, 1947. 

From the Inspector-General of Customs, Shanghai. [72 D] 
Wurm, S. Der Ozbekische Dialekt von Andidschan. Wien, 1945. 

From Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien. [23 J] 
Zahir al-din of Baihaqi. Tarlkh Hukama/ al Islam. Damascus, 1946. 

From the Author. [7 E] 

Ziauddin, M. Moslem Calligraphy^ Calcutta, 1936. 
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Articles, authors, and names of : — 

Bailey, I). R. Shackleton, A note 
on the titles of three Buddhist 

: Stotras, 55. . 

Beeston, A. F. L., East and West 
in Sabsean Inscriptions, 177. 

Seizing, J., The Chuvash word for 
Knife, 52. 

Kirghiz Proverbs from the 

sphere of family life, 134. 

Conze, E., Text, sources and biblio- 
graphy of the Prajhaparamita- 
hydaya, 33. 

Driver, G. R., Hebrew Studies, 164. 

Gray, Basil, Masterpieces of Orien- 
tal Art : 10, 1. 

Irwin, John, Masterpieces of Orien- 
tal Art: 11, 105. 

Lane, A., and Serjeant, R. B., 
Pottery and glass fragments from 
the Aden Littoral with historical 
notes, 108. 

Leveen, J., The meaning of 
in Judges viii, 14, 61. 

Li An-Che, Rhin-ma-pa : the early 
form of Lamaism, 142. 

Serjeant, R. B., ?;. Lane, A. 

Wales, H. G. Quaritch, Culture 
changes in Greater India, 2. 

Articles, subjects of : — 

Aden Littoral, Pottery and glass 
fragments from the, 108. 

Art, Masterpieces of Oriental : 10, 1 ; 
11, 105. 

Buddhist Stotras, A note on the titles 
of three, 55. 

Chuvash word for Knife, 52. 

Hebrew Studies, 164. 

India, Culture changes in Greater, 2. 

Judges, viii, 14, The meaning of 
nrpH in, 6i. 

Kirghiz Proverbs, 134. 

Lamaism, The early form of, 142. 

Pra j haparamita-hrdaya, 33. 

/ Rnin-ma-pa v . . Lamaism. , 

Sabsean Inscriptions, East and West 
in, 177. 

Authors : — 

See (1) Articles, Authors of; (2) 
Reviewers ; (3) Reviewed Books ; 
(4) Obituary Notices. 

Reviewers : — 

Arberry, A. J., 88 ; Barnett, L. D., 


90 ; Boxer, G. R,, 188 ; Brough, J., 
89 ; Cadell, P., 193 ; Driver, G. R., 
64 ; Edwards, E., 183 ; Enthoven, 
R. E., 190 ; Gadd, C. J., 63, 68 ; 
Gibb, H. A. R., 195 ; Gurney, 
O. R., 67 ; Hargreaves, H., 81, 85 ; 
Hornell, J., 79 ; Howell, E. B., 80 ; 
Hutton, J. H., 197 ; Lindsay, 
H. M., 78 ; Lorimer, D. L. R., 185 ; 
Maclagan, E. D., 92 ; Master, A., 
187; Mills, J. V., 180; Philby, 
H. St. J. B., 74 ; Ross, A. S. C., 
96 ; Smith, S., 69 ; Spear, P., 192 ; 
Stewart, J. A., 76 ; Thomas, E. J., 
189, 191 ; Thompson, M. S. H., 91, 
193 ; Tritton, A. S., 66, 72-4, 94, 
98-9 ; Vogel, J. Ph., 93, 99 ; 
Wales, H. G. Quaritch, 182, 196 ; 
Winstedt, R. 0., 95, 181, 183, 195, 
198, 199. 

Reviewed Books, Authors and Titles 

of : — 

Near East 

Contenau, G., Manuel d’Archeologie 
Orientale IV, 68. 

Frankfort, H. A., Wilson, J. A., 
Jacobsen, T., and Irwin, W. A., 
The Intellectual Adventure of 
Ancient Man, 63. 

Friedrich, J., Hethitisches Elemen- 
tarbuch, 67. 

Haidar, A., Associations of Cult- 
Prophets among the ancient 
Semites, 64. 

Khalil Mardam, Dlwan ibn c Unain, 

66 . 

Widengren, G., Mesopotamian ele- 
ments in ManichjBism, 69. 

Middle East 

Abel, T. M., v. al-ZarnujL 

‘Ali, Muhammad Kurd, al-Mustajad 
by al-Tanukh!, 72. 

Ta’rikh Hukama’ al -Islam by 

al-Baihaql, 72. 

al-Baihaqi v. s A3i, Muhammad Kurd. 

al-Zarnuji : Ta‘lim al-Muta e allim- 
Tarlq at-Ta'allum ed. by G. E. von 
Grunebaum and T. M. Abel, 74. 

Granquist, H., Birth and Childhood 

; : among the Arabs, 73. 

Grunebaum, G. E, von, v. al-Zarnuji. 

Jamme, A., Le Pantheon Sud-Arabe 
preislamique, 73. 

Twitchell, K. S., Saudi Arabia, 74. 
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Far East 

' Edwards,.; E, E., Bamboo, Lotus, and 
Palm, 183. 

Halm, E., Raffles of Singapore, 181. 

Khaing, Mi Mi, Burmese Family, 77. 

Lang, 0., Chinese Family and Society, 

' 183 

MacNair, H. F,, China ed. by, 80. 

Moulin, Ch., Tides from the West; 
a Chinese autobiography, 78. 

Pureell, V., The Chinese in Malaya, 
181. 

Ray, Nihar-Ranjan, Theravada Bud- 
dhism in Burma, 76. 

Winstedt, R. 0., The Malays : a 
Cultural History, 182. 

Worcester, C. R. C., The Junks and 
Sampans of the Yangtze, 79, 

India 

Ahmad, Zubaid, The contribution of 
India to Arabic literature, 88. 

Bannerjee, J., Evolution of the 
Khalsa, vol. ii, 92. 

Bocarro, A., Historia de Damao, 188. 

Furer-Haimendorf, C. von. The 
Reddis of the Bison Hills, 190. 

Qodavarma, K., Indo-Aryan loan- 
words in Malayalam, 186, 

Hirali, Sh., The Pardhan, 190. 

Jain, J. Chandra, Life in Ancient 
India as depicted in the Jain 
canons, 191. 

Law, B. C., On the Chronicles of 
Ceylon, 91. 

Mahipa v. Patkar, M. 

Master, A., Introduction to Telugu 
Grammar, 193. 

Morgenstierne, G., Indo- Iranian 

Frontier Languages, vol. iii, 2, 
(Pashai), 185. 

Nilakanta Sastri, K. A., and Venka- 
taramanayya, N., Further sources 
of Vijayanagar History, 90. 

Paranavitana, S., The Stupa in 
Ceylon, 93. 

Patkar, M., Aiiekartha Tiiaka of 
Mahipa, 89. 

Pereira, A. B. de B., v . Bocarro, A. 

Raja, Dr. C. Kunhan, Presentation 
Volume, 89. 

Sankhalia, H. D., The archaeology 
of Gujerat, 81. 

Investigations into the pre- 
historic archaeology of Gujerat, 85. 

Sarda, H. B., Life of Dayanand 
Saraswafci, 192. 



Sen, S. P,, The French in India : 
First establishment and struggle, 
193, 

Thaker, D. P., v. Vijaya, M. R. 
Venkataramanayya, N., v. Nilakanta 
Sastri. ' ... 

Vijaya, Muni Ratnaprabba : — 

(1) Sramana Bhagavan Mahavira, 
Vol. 2, pt. 1 (116 sutras of Kalpa 
Sutra,), with introduction " by 
D. P. Thaker, 189. 

(2) Sramana Bhagavan Mahavira, 
Vol. 4, pt. 1. Sthaviravali, 189. 

(3) K§ama4rama Jinabhadra Gani’s 
Gapadharavada. With transla- 
tion, digest, and introduction by 
D. P. Thaker, 189. 

Vogel, J. P., India Antiqua presented 
to, 198. 

Islam 

‘Ali, Muhammad Kurd, Ibn Kutaiba- 
Kitab al-Ashriba, 94. 

Gibb, H. A. R., Modern trends in 
Islam, 195. 

Tritton* A. S., Muslim theology, 195. 
Wieder, N., Islamic influences on the 
Jewish Worship, 94. 

Art and Archaeology 
Archer, W. G., The Vertical Man, 197. 
Iyer, K. B., Art and Thought, 95. 
Janse, O. R. T., Archaeological 
research in Indo-China, 196. 

Miscellaneous 

Brodrick, A. G., Early Man, 199. 
Collinder, B., Jukagiriseh und 
Uralisch, 96. 

Harff, A. von, The pilgrimage of, ed. 
by M. Letts, 99. 

Helmond, B. L. van, Mas c oud du 
Tour ‘Abdin, 98. 

Mas'oud v. Helmond. 

Terpstra, H., De Nederlanders in 
Voor-Indie, 99. 

Society, The : — 

Burton Memorial Medal, 209. 

Library, Presentations and Additions 
to, 210. 

Meeting, Anniversary General, 201. 
Notes of the Half-Year, 200. 

Obituary : Sir Richard Burn, 102. 
Officers of the, 1948. 
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